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TO 

TUB  RIGHT  HONOURABLB 

PHILIP   LORD   HARDWICKB, 

LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.* 

My  Lordf 

%^S  no  one  has  exercised  the  Powers  of 
Speech    with  juster    and   more    universal 

applause^  than  yourself;  I  have  presumed 
to  inscribe  the  follozmig  Treatise  to  your 
Lordship^  its  End  being  to  invest^dte  the 
Principles  of  those  Powers.  It  has  a  fdr^ 
ther  Claim  to  your  Lordship's  Patronage^ 
by  beifig  connected  in  some  degree  with  that 
politer  Literature,  which,  in  the  most  im- 
portant scenes  of  Business,  you  have  gtill 
found  time  to  cultivate.     With  regard  to 


*  The  above  Dedication  Is  printed  as  it  originally  stood^ 
the  Author  being^desirous  that  what  he  intended  as  real 
Respect  to  the  noble  Lord,  when  living,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Testimony  t>(  Gratitude  to  his  Memory. 
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iv  DEDICATION. 

my  self y  if  what  I  haw  written  he  the  fruits 
of  that  Security  and  Leisure^  obtained  by 
living,  under  a  mild  and  free  Government ; 
to  whom  for  this  am  I  more  indebted^  than 
to  your  Lordship^  whether  I  consider  you  as 
a  Legislator  J  or  as  a  Magistrate  j  the  first 
both  in  dignity  and  reputation  ?  Permit 
me  therefore  thus  publicly  to  assure  your 
Lordship^  that^  with  the  greatest  gratitude 
and  respect^  I  am^  My  Lordj 

Your  Lordships s  most  obliged^ 

and  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 


JAMES  HARRIS, 


Clote  «fSaliaimy, 


PREFACE. 


The  chief  End  proposed  by  the  Author 
of  this  Treatise  in  making  it  public^  has 
been  to  excite  his  Readers  to  curiosity  and 
inquiry;    not  to  teach  them  himself  by 
proHx  and  formal  Lectures  (from  the  effi- 
cacy pf  which  he  has  little  expectation), 
but  to  induce  them,  if  possible,  to  become 
Teachers  to  themselves,    by  an  impartial 
use    of   their  own  understandings,  .    He 
thinks  nothing  more  absurd  than  the  com^ 
mon  notion  of  Instruction,  as  if  Science 
were  to  be  poured  into  the  Mind,  like 
water  into  a  cistern,  that  passively  waits 
to  receive  all  that  comes.    The  growth  of 
Knowledge  he  rather  thinks  to  resemble 
the  growth   of  Fruit;   however  external 
causes  may  in    some   degree  co-operate, 
it  is  the  internal  vigour,  and  virtue  of  the 
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tree,  that  must  ripen  the  juices  to  their 
just  maturity. 

This  then,  namely,  the  exciting  men  to 
inquire  for  themselves  into  subjects  worthy 
of  their  contemplation,  this  the  Author 
declares  to  have  been  his  first  and  principal 
motive  for  appearing  in  print  Next  to 
that^  as  he  has  always  been  a  loyer  of 
Letters^  he  would  willingly  approve  his 
studies  to  the  liberal  and  ingenlious*  He 
has  particularly  named  these,  in  distinction 
to  others;  because,  as  his  studies  were 
never  prosecuted  with  the  least  regard  to 
lucre,  so  they  are  no  way  calculated  for 
any  lucrative  End.  'Hie  liberal  therefore 
and  ingenuous  (whom  he  has  mentioned  . 
already)  are  those,  to  whose  perusal  he 
offers  what  he  has  written.  Should  they 
judge  favourably  of  his  attempt,  he  may 
not  perhaps  hesitate  to  confess. 


mi^ 


For  \ih&  he  hopes  he  cannot  be  ckttrged 
with  the  foolish  love  of  vain  Praise,  Ee  luu 
no  desire  to  be  thought  indifferent,  or  in- 
sensible to  honest  Famet 

FrMD  the  influence  of  these  sentimaiits, 
he  haa  eodeavoured  to  treat  his  sabjioct 
with  als  niudi  order,  correctnetsi  and  per- 
spicuity as  in  bis  power;  aad  if  be  tias 
failed,  he  can  safely  say  (according  to  the 
vulgar  phrase)  that  the  £iiliire  bas  bam  ha$ 
ousforliine,  and  not  bis  fault.  He  scomi 
those  ixite  and  contemptiUe  metihod<  of 
anticipating  pardon  for  a  bad  pefform- 
anoe,  that  *'  it  was  the  hasty  fruits  of  a 
**  few  idle  hours ;  writteh  merely  fbt  pri^ 
"  vate  amusement ;  never  revised ;  pub- 
**  lished  against  consent*  at  the  impor- 
**■  tanity  of  friends,  copies  (God  knows 
**  hotr)  having  by  stealth  giptten  abroad  '^* 
with  other  stale  jargon  of  eqtial  ledsehood 
aad  inanity.  May  weiK>t  ask  such  Pi0* 
§acaMt  If  whia  ihty  aUtgt  b^  trvCf  mhai 
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has  tM  world  to  do  with  thein  and  their 
crudities. 

As  to  the  Book  itself,  it  can  say  this  in 
its  behalf,  that  it  does  not  merely  confine 
itself  to  what  its  title  promises,  but  ex- 
patiates freely  into,  whatever  is  collateral ; 
aiming  on  every  occasion  to  rise  in  its  in* 
quiries,  and  to  pass,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
small  matters  to  the  greatest  Nor  is  it 
formed  merely  upon  sentiments  that  are 
now  in  fashion,  or  supported  only  by  such 
authorities  as  are-modern.  Many  Authors 
are  quoted,  that  now-a-days  are  but  little 
studied;  and  some,  perhaps,  whose  very 
names  are  hardly  known. 

The  Fate  indeed  of  antient  Authors  (as 
we  have  happened  to  mention  them)  is  not 
unworthy  of  our  notice.  A  few  of  them 
survive  in  the  Libraries  of  the  learned, 
where  some  venerable  Folio,  that  still  goes 
hy  their  name,  just  sulices  to  give  them  a 
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kind  of  nominal  existence.  The  leat  have 
long  fallen  into  a  deeper  obBCurity,  their 
very  names,  when  mentioned,  affecting  us 
as  littte,  as  the  names,  when  we  read  them^ 
of  those  subordinate  Heroes, 

AlcandrumquCy  Haliumquey  Noemonaque, 

Prytanimque. 

Now  if  an  Author,  not  content  with  the 
more  eminent  of  antient  Writers,  should 
venture  to  bring  his  reader  into  such  com- 
pany  as  the^e  last,  among  people  (in  the 
fashionable  phrase)  that  nobody  knows^ 
what  usage,  what  quarter  can  he  have 
reason  to  expect  ?  Should  the  Author  of 
these  speculations  have  done  this  (and  it  is 
to  be  feared  he  has),  what  method  had  he 
best  take  in  a  circumstance  so  critical  ? — 
Let  us  suppose  him  to  apologize  in  the 
best  manner  he  can,  and  in  consequence 
of  this,  to  suggest  as  follows — 

He  hopes  there  will  be  found  a  pleasure 


in  tbe  contemplation  of  antient  sentimenta, 
a<f  the  view  of  anttent  Arcbitecfcnre^  tho' 
in  midd,  has  8omet;^ing  venerable.  Add 
to  this,  what  from  its  antiquity  is  but  little 
known,  has  from  that  very  circumstance 
the  recommendation  of  novelty;  so  that 
here,  as  in  other  instanges^  Extremes  may 
be  said  to  meet.  Farther  stHl,  as  the 
Authors,  whom  he  has  quoted,  lived  in 
various  ages,  and  in  distant  countries; 
some  in  the  full  maturity  of  Grecian  and 
Raman  Literature ;  some  in  its  declen^on ; 
and  others  in  periods  still  more  barbarous 
and  depraved ;  it  may  afford,  perhaps,  no 
unpleasing  speculation,  to  see  how  the 
SAlt£  Reason  has  at  all  times  prevailed  ; 
how  there  is  ONfi  Truth,  like  one  Sun, 
that  has  enlightened  human  Intelligence 
through  every  age,  and  saved  it  from  the 
darikness  both  of  Sophistry  and  Error^ 

Nothing  can  more  tend  to  enlarge  the 
Mind,  than  these  extensive  views  of  Men, 


aad  human  Knowledge ;  nothmg  ton  more 
effiecUially  take  iis  off  flxNoi  the  &oiiflh 
admixtttioB  of  what  is  immediatdy  before 
our  eye$y  and  hdlp  us  to  a  juster  estimftlid 
both  of  present  Men,  and  present  Lite* 
raturCf 

r 

I 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  the  case  with 
the  multitude  in  every  nation,  that  as  thej 
know  little  beyond  themselves,  and  theit 
own  affairs,  so  out  of  this  narrow  sphere 
of  knowledge,  they  think  nothing  worth 
knowing.  As  we  Baitoks  by  our  situ** 
ation  live  divided  from  the  whole  world, 
this  perhaps  will  be  found  to  be  more 
remarkably  our  case*  And  hence  the  l^a- 
son,  that  our  studies  are  usually  satisfied 
in  the  works  of  our  own  Countrymen ; 
that  in  Philosopdiy,  in  Poetry,  in  every 
kind  of  subject,  whetbea:  serious  or 
ludicrous,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  we 
think,  perfection  with  ourselves,  and  that 
it  is  stiperJQiuous  to  search  £u:ther« 
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The  Author  of  this  Treatise  wotild  by 
ik>  means  detract  from  the  just  honours  due 
to  tbolseof  his  Countrymen,  who  either  in 
the  present^  or  preceding  age,  have  so 
illustriously  adorned  it  But  tho'  he  can 
with  pleasure  and  sincerity  join  in  cele- 
brating their  deserts,  he  would  not  have 
the  admiration  of  these,  or  of  any  other 
few,  to  pass  thro'  blind  excess  into  a  con- 
tempt  of  all  others.  Were  such  admira- 
tion to  become  universal,  an  odd  event 
would  follow  ;  a  few  learned  men,  without 
any  fault  of  their  own,  would  contribute 
in  a  maniier  to  the  extinction  of  Letters. 

A  like  evil  to  that  of  admiring  only  the 
authors  of  our  own  age,  is  that  of  admir- 
ing only  the  authors  of  one  particular 
Science.  There  is  indeed  in  this  last  pre- 
judice something  peculiarly  unfortunate, 
and  that  is,  the  more  excellent  the  Sci- 
ence, the  more  Ukely  it  will  be  found  to 
produce  this  effect4 
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There  are  few  Sciences  more  intrin- 
jsioally  valuable,  than  Mathematics* 
It  is  hard  indeed  to  say,  to  which  they 
have  more  contributed,  whether  to  the 
Utilities  of  Life,  or  to  the  sublimest  parts 
of  Science.  They  are  the  noblest  Praxis 
of  Logic  or  universal  R£asoning4 
It  is  thro'  them  we  may  perceive,  how  the 
stated  Forms  of  Syllogism  are  exemplified 
in  one  Subject,  namely,  the  Predicament 
of  Quantity.  By  marking  the  force  of 
these  Forms,  as*  they  are  applied  here^  we 
may  be  enabled  to  apply  them  of  ourselves 
ehewhere.  Nay,  farther  still — ^by  viewing 
the  Mind,  during  its  process  in  these  syllo^ 
gistic  employments^  we  may  come  to  know 
in  part,  what  kind  of  Being  it  is;  since 
Mind,  like  other  Powers,  can  be  only 
known  from  its  Operations.  Whoever 
therefore  will  study  Mathematics  in  this 
view,  will  become  not  only  by  Mathe- 
matics a  more  expert  Logician^  and  by 


Logic  a  more  rationltl  Mathematiokmf  but 
awiMr  Philosopher^  and  an  acuter  Heai- 
soder)  ia  all  &e  possible  subjects  either  of 
soience  or  deliberation* 

But  when  Mathematia^  instead  of  being 
applied  to  this  excellent  purpose^  are  used 
not  to  exemplify  Logic,  but  to  supply  its 
pifkce ;  no  wonder  if  Logic  pass  into  con- 
tempt, and  if  Mathematics^  instead  of 
furthering  science,  become  in  fact  an 
obstacle*    For  when  men,  knowing  nothing 

of    that    Rea£;oning    which    is    universal^ 

come  to  attach  themselves  for  years  to  a 
single  Species,  a  species  wholly  involved 
in  Lines  and  Numbers  onlyi  they  grow 
insensibly  to  believe  these  last  as  insepar- 
able from  all  Reasoning,  as  the^  poor 
Indians  thought  every  horseman  to  be  in* 
separable  from  his  horse* 

And  thys  we  see  the  use,   n^y,   the 
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necesaity  of  enlargiog  our  literary  riews* 
lest  even  Knwiedge  itself  should  obstruct 
its  own  growth,  and  perform  m  some  mea*- 
9ure  the  part  of  ignorance  and  barbarity. 

Such,  then,  is  the  Apology  made  by  the 
Author  of  this  Treatise,  for  the  multi- 
plicity of  antient  quotations,  with  which 
he  has  filled  his  Book.  If  he  can  excite 
in  his  readers  a  proper  spirit  of  curiosity  ; 
if  he  can  help  in  the  least  degree  to  en- 
large the  bounds  of  Science ;  to  revive  the 
decaying  taste  of  antient  Literature;  to 
lessen  the  bigotted  contempt  of  every 
thing  not  modern ;  and  to  assert  to  Authors 
of  every  age  their  just  portion  of  esteem  ; 
if  he  can  in  the  least  degree  contribute  to 
these  ends,  he  hopes  it  may  be  allowed, 
that  he  has  done  a  service  to  mankind. 
Should  this  service  be  a  reason  for  his 
Work  to  survive,  he  has  confest  already, 
it  would  be  no  unpleasing  event*     Should 
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the  contrary  happcQ,  he  must  acquiesce 
in  his  fkte,  and  let  it  peaceably  pass  to 
those  destined  regions,  whither  the  pro- 
ductions of  modern  Wit  are  every  day 
passing, 

in  vicum  vendentem  thus  et  odores. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Reader  is  desired  to  take  notice^  that 
as  often  as  the  author  quotes  V.  I.  p.  &c. 
he  refers  to  Three  Treatises  published  first 
in  one  Volume^  Octavo^  in  the  year  1745. 
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BOOK  L 

CHAP.  I, 

INTRODUCTION. 

Design  of  the  Whole. 

XF  Men  by  nature  had  been  framed  for 
Solitude,  they  had  never  felt  an  Impulse  to 
converse  one  with  another:  And  if,  like 
lower  Artimals,  they  had  been  by  nature 
irrational,  they  could  not  have  recognized 
the  proper  subjects  of  Discourse.  Since 
Speech,  then,  is  the  joint  Energy  of  our 
best  and  noblest  Faculties,^'^  (that  is  to  say, 
of  our  Eeo^on  and  oxxx  social  Affection)  being 

'•)  See  V.  L  p.  147  to  169.    See  also  Note  zv.  p.  89il, 
and  Note  six.  p.  896,  of  the  same  Voluine 
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withal  our  peculiar  Ornament  and  Distinc- 
tion,  as  Men ;  those  Inquiries  may  surely 
be  deemed  interesting  as  well  as  liberal, 
which  either  search  how  Speech  maybe 
naturally  resolved ;  or  how,  when  resolved, 
it  may  be  again  combined. 

He  R£  a  large  field  for  speculating  opens 
before  us.  We  may  either  behold  Speec h, 
as  divided  into  its  constituent  Parts,  as  a 
Statue  may  be  divided  into  its  several  limbs ; 
or  else,  as  resolved  into  its  Matter  and 
Form,  as  the  same  Statue  may  be  resolved 
into  its  Marble  and  Figure. 

These  different  Analysings  or  Resolu- 

« 

tions  constitute  what  we  call ^*^  Philoso- 
phical, or  Universal  Grammar. 

^^)  GrammatibBni  etiam  bipart&am  pahemu^  ut  olid  sit 
liter  aria »  aUa  philosophica,  ^c.  Bacatiy  de  Augm.  ScietU. 
VI.  1.  And  soon  after  he  adds — VerunUamen  hdc  ipsd 
re  moniti,  cogitatione  ampkii  'tumua  Grammaticam  qmn-^ 
dam,  qute  now  analogiam  vtrbarum  ad  invicem,  aed  cmo/o- 
giam  inter  verba  el  res  tm  rati^Qom  ndulb  inqnirat' 
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When  vfie  have  viewed  Speech  thus 
aimlysedy  we  may  then  consider  it  as  com^ 
pounded.  And  here,  in  the  first  place,  we 
may  contemplate  that  ^*^  Synthesis  which  hy 
combining  simple  Terms  produces  a  Truth  ; 
then  by  combining  two  Truths  produces  a 
third;  and  thus  others,  and  others,  in 
conUnued  Demonstration,  till  we  are  led> 
as  by  a  road,  into  the  regions  of 
Science. 

Kow  this  is  that  superior  and  most  excel- 
lent Syntfiesis^  which  alone  applies  itself 
to  our  Intellect  or  Reason^  and  which  to 

^^^ Aristotle  safjs — rwv  S2  Korii  firiStfilav  avfifrXoichv  Xcyo^ 

fUuwv  iilv  Stb  aXi|0lc  Sre  i//cvSlc  i^iv    olov  avOptairo^ 

XevKOc*  TptxUf  vucq. — Of  thiMt  voords  which  are  spoken 

witluHU  etnmtxum,  there  ie  no  ene  either  true  wr  false ;  as 

for  wriniMw^  khm^  mUte^  rumnetht  canjuereth.    Cat.  C.  4. 

JSa  again  in  thefae^ningof  his  Tieatise  Dtinierpretatioiief 

wefli  yap  <rivO&nv  if  iwlptmv  i^i  Th\l/$vi6^  rt  j^ri  oXfjOlc* 

True  and  Falee  are  eeen  in  Composition  and  Dimston. 

dnaposition   mdkes  affimuUive  Truth,   Division  makes 

fiegfAioe,  yet  both  alike  bring  terms  together,  and  tobx 

^ihtK&Bte  msy  be  called  sjrathetioal. 

B   2 
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conduct  according  to  Rule,  constitutes  the 
Art  of  Logic* 

After  this  we  may  turn  to  those 
^'  inferior  Compositions,  which  are  pro- 
ductive of  the  Patheticj  and  the  Pleasant^ 


^'^  Ammoniut  in  his  Comment  on  the  Treatise  Hspl 
£/o/Lii|v€/ac9  p«  63,  gives  the  following  extract  from  Tkeo^ 
phra9tusy  which  is  here  inserted  at  length,  as  well  for  the 
Excellence  of  the  Matter,  as  because  it  is  not  (I  believe) 
elsewhere  extant. 

Airnig  yap  8(n)c  ts  \6y8  axdnwg  (jMff  a  ^^pi<nv  6 
1nX6<rofo^  ee<(^/oacoc)»  r5c  r«  IIPOS  TOYS  AKPOQ- 
MENOYS,  0I9  j^  irnnalvti  n,  i^  r^c  IIPOS  TA 
nPAFMATA,  wrip  wv  6  Xiywv  ireTaoi  irpcrlOrrrai  ri^ 
iucpowfiivsg'  irtpl  filv  Sv  rfiv  c')^mw  avrS  njv  IIPOS  TOYS 
A  KPOATAS  Karajlvovrm  voirrrucri  ^  pnropiicti'  Si6Tiipyov 
avToig  itckiyifrOcu  ra  atfivAripa  tUv  ovopLortav,  aXka  fiif 
ra  KOivit  i^  SiSfifiiVfiiva,  i^  rmrra  ivapfwvlw^  avfjorXikBiv 
nXXiXoig,  &rt  &a  Tirwv  i^  rwv  rAroic  kirofiiwov,  olov 
aui^vda^,  yXvKvrirrog,  i^  rHv  aXXwv  iStHv,  tri  re  /tiaicpoXo* 
ylaCf  1^  (ipa\v\oyl(Kf  Kara  KOipbv  vavrwv  ira/ooXa/u/Ba- 
vopiivwv,  o7<ra(  re  rov  aKpoariiv,  j^  linrX^Sai,  1^  vph^  ri|v 
vd6t»^  XHpwOivra  ?x<iv'  riyc  ^  7^  IlPOS  TA  nPAFMATA 
rS  \6y8  a\i9nog  b  ^iX^cro^oc  irponysfiivta^  iTrcfccA^tfrFCN, 
969  re  i^vSoc  iuXfyxf^v  j^  r&  aXtfiic  diroScucv^c-  TAe  ife* 
kfiipfi  of  Speech  being  twofold  (a«  the  PUloe^her 
Theophraetus  hath  settled  it)  one  to  the  Hearxbs  to  whom 
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in  all  their  kinds.  These  latter  Composi- 
tions aspire  not  to  the  Intellect,  but  being, 
addressed  to  the  Imagination,  the  Affections^ 
and  the  Sense,   become,  from  their  differ- 


it  ejplains  smnelhing,  and  one  to  the  Things,  concerning 
which  the  Speaker  proposes  to  persuade  his  Hearers: 
With  respect  to  the  first  Relationj  that  which  regards'  the 
Hearers  are  employed  Poetry  and  Rhetoric.  Thus  it 
becomes  the  business  of  these  two,  to  select  the  most  re* 
spectable  Words,  and  not  those  thai  are  common  and  of 
vulgar  use,  and  to  connect .  such  Words  hamumiously  one 
with  ant^her,  so  as  through  these  things  and  their  con- 
sequences, such  as  Perspicuity,  Delicacy,  and  the  other 
Forins  of  Eloquence,  together  with  Copiousness  and  Bre- 
vihf,  all  employed  in  their  proper  season,  to  lead  the  Hearer, 
and  strike  him  and  hold  him  vanquished  by  the  power  of 
Persuasion.  On  the  contrary,  as  to  the  Relation  of  Speech 
to  Things,  here  the  Philosopher  will  be  found  to  have 
a  principal  employ  y  as  well  in  refuting  the  False,  as  in 
demonstrating  the  True, 

5((mcfitt9  speaks  elegantly  on  the  same  subject.  Crea- 
cit  Deus  hominem  rationis  participem;  ad,  quia  Soci^- 
hllem  esse  v(duit,  magna  pro  munere  dedit  Sermonem*-^ 
Sermoni  autem  perficiendo  tres  opifices  adhibuit.  Prima 
est  Grammatical  qua  ab  oratione  solacismos  tt  barbarismoa 
expellit ;  secunda  Dialeetidi,  qua  in  Sermoms  veritate  ver- 
satur;  tertia  Rhetorica  qua  omatum  Sermonis  tantm^ 
exquirit.  M.  in  L  1.  e.  ft. 
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ent   heightenings,    either    Rhetoric  or 
PoETRy. 

Nor   need   we  necessarily   view   these 

Arts  distinctly  and  apart ;  we  may  observe, 

if  we  please,  how  perfectly  they  co-incide. 

Grammar  is  equally  requisite  to  every 
one  of  the  rest.     And  though  Logic  may 

indeed    subsist    without    Rhetoric    or 

FoETRT,  yet  so  necessary  to  these  last  is  a 

sound  and  correct  LoGtc,  that  without  it, 

they  are  no  better  than  warbling  Trifles. 

Now  all  these  inquiries  (as  we  have  said 
already)  and  such  others  arising  from  them 
as  are  of  still  sablimer  Contemplation, 
(of  which  in  the  Sequel  there  may  be 
possibly  not  a  few)  may  with  justice  be 
deemed  Inquiries  both  interesting  and 
liberal. 

At  present  we  shall  postpone  the  whole 
synthetical  Part  (that  is  to  say  L^gtc  and 
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Rhetoric),  atid  confine  ourselves  to  tiie 
analytical,  that  is  to  say,  Univbrsal 
Grammar.  In  this  we  shall  follow  the 
Order,  that  we  have  above  laid  down,  first 
dividing  I^peech,  as  a  Whole,  into  its 
CONSTITUENT  JParts  ;  then  icsolving  it, 
as  a  Composite,  into  its  Matter  and 
Form  ;  two  Methods  of  Analysis  very 
different  in  their  Jcind,  and  which  lead  to 
a  variety  of  very  different  Speculations. 

Should  any  one  object,  that  in  the 
course  of  our  Inquiry  we  sometimes  de* 
scend  to  things  which  appear  trivial  and 
low ;  let  him  look  upon  the  effects,  to 
which  those  things  contribute,  then  from 
the  Dignity  of  the  Consequences,  let  him 
honour  the  Principles. 

The  following  Story  may  not  impro- 
perly be  here  inserted.  "  When  the  Fame 
"  of  Heraclitus  was  celebrated  throughout 
"  Greece,  there  were  certain  Persons,  that 
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had  a  curiosity  to  see  so  great  a  man. 
They  came^  and,  as  it  happened,  found 
him  wanning  himself  in  a  Kitchen.  The 
meanness  of  the  place  occasioned  them  to 
stop ;  upon  which  the  Philosopher  thus 
"  accosted  them — Enter  (says  he),  bold- 

**  LYy  FOR  HERE  TOO  THERE  ARE  GODS/*'*' 


(( 


cc 


(C 


(( 


u 


We  shall  only  add,  that  as  there  is  no 
part  of  Nature  too  mean  for  the  Divine 
Presence ;  so  there  is  no  kind  of  Subject, 
having  its  foundation  in  Nature,  that  is 
below  the  Dignity  of  a  philosophical 
Inquiry, 


'*)  See  JrdtoU  de  Part.  Animal.  1.  1.  c.  5. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Concerning  the  Analynng  of  Speech  into 

its  smallest  Parts. 

Those  thlDgs  which  are^«;  to  Nature 

are  not  ^rst  to  Man.    Nature  begins  from 

Causes^  and    thence   descends  to  Effects. 

Human  Perceptions  first  open  upon  Effects 

and  thence   by  slow   degrees  ascend   to 

*  - 

Causes.  Often  had  mankind  seen  the  Sun 
i&  Eclipse,  before  they  knew  its  Cause  to 
be  the  Moon's  Interposition  ;  much  oftener 
had  they  seen  those  unceasing  Revolutions 
of.  Summer  and  Winter,  of  Day  and 
Night,  before  they  knew  the  Cause  to 
be  the  Earth's  double  Motion  .^^      Even 


<«)This  Distinetum  ot first  to  Man,  mdjlnt  to  Naturt^ 
was  groady  regarded  in  the  Pdripatetic  Phaloaopby-*— 
See  Jriit.  Ph^s.  Autcult.  1. 1.  c.  1.  ThmMus's  Com- 
joaent  on  the  same,  Potter.  Awdyt.  L  1.  e.  2.  Dt  Anima^ 
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« 

in  Matters  of  Art  and  human  Creation,  if 
we  except  a  few  Artists  and  critical  Ob- 


1.  S.  c.  %.  It  leads,  us,  When  properly  regarded,  to  a  very 
inpottant  Distinction  between  Intelligence  Divint  and 
Intelligence  Human.  GroD  may  be  said  to  view  the  First 
as  first ;  andi  the  Last  as  last ;  that  b,  he  views  Effects 
through  Causes  in  their  natural  Order.  Man  views  the 
Last,  as  first ;  and  the  First,  as  last ;  that  is,  he  views 
Causes  through  Effects^  in  an  inoerse  Order ^  and  hence 
the  Meaning  of  that  passage  in  Aristotk ;  SxnrBp  yap  rd 
-wv  wKreptSwv  ofifiara  irphc  to  ^fyyoc  ?X^*  ^^  f*^^  hp^pov^ 
Stki  4^  r^^  rifAkfipa^  ^^X^^  ^  ^^^  vph^  rd  rQ  i^i<m 
favspwrara  iravTO}v.  As  are  the  Eyes  of  Bats  to  the  Light 
of  the  Daj/y  so  is  Man's  Intdligencc  to  those  ObjectSy  that 
jtre  iy  Nature  the  brightest  andmost  conspicuous  ofdll  things. 
Metaph.l.  ft.  e.l.  Seetdso  1.  7.  c.  4.  and  Ethic  Nicon^ 
1. 1.  c.  4.  AmmoniuSf  reasoning  in  the  same  way,  says 
very  pertinently  to  the  subject  of  this  Treatise — ^'AyaTrij- 
thv  r^  dvOpiofrtirg  ^iiruy  Ik  ruiv  arcXe^l/ocov  i^  miv9tti»nf  hi\ 
rd  iarXS^epa  ^  rekuirepa  npoUvcu'  td  ydp  iritvOira  /uaXXov 
avvfiOfi  "nfiXv,  J^  yvtM)pifJLWTipa'  ^Otrru)  ysv  i^  6  irate  ^"Ipai 
fiiv  Xciyov,  i^  tliTHv,  SoiKparric  ir^pirrarH,  oiSc'  rSrov  Si 
avoXvo'cu  6CC  Svo/ua  %  prifija,  j^  ravra  Etc  m^XXa^ac^  JcOKCtva 
6(c  ^oi\ua,  iidrc  Human  Nature  may  be  well  contented 
to  advance  from  the  more  imperfect  and  complex  to  the  more 
iimpk  andperfict ;  for  ihe  tomplex  Snlff'eitsare  mtHrefa- 
miliar  to  us,  and  ietter  knoum*  Thta^  therefore^  it  t c,  (Aof 
men  a  ChM  hnMs  how  to  put  a  sentence  together^  and  ssiy, 
Socrttes  walketh;  but  haw  t^  resbhe  this  Sentinoe  tato  c 
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servers^  the  rest  look  no  higher  than  to  the 
Practice  and  mere  ^or^,  knowing  nothing 
of  those  Frinciples  on    which  the  whol^ 

depends. 

» 

Thus  in  Speech  for  example — All  men* 
even  the  lowest^  can  speak  their  MoUm^i"- 
Tongue.  Yet  how  many  of  this  multitude 
can  neither  write^  nor  even  read?  How 
many  of  those,  who  are  thus  far  literate^ 
know  nothing  of  that  Grammar,  which 
respects  the  Genius  of  their  own  language  ? 
HoYT  fewf  then,  must  be  thos^  who  know^ 
Geammab  UNiVBRSAt;  that  Grammar 
which  without  regarding  the  several  Idioms 
of  particular  Languages,  only  respects  those 
Principles  that  are  essential  to  them  all  f 

Tis    our    present    Design   to   inquire 
about  this  Grammar ;  in  doing  which  we 

No/un  and  Verby  and  theu  again^  in$9  Syllabki,  and  t^Uof 
Uu  iUo  LHterM  or  ElemenUy  here  Ae  is  at  a  /om.  Aiq.  in 
Com.  de  Pnedic.  p.  38. 
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shall  follow  the  Order  consonant  to  human 
Perception,  as  being  for  that  reason  the 
more  easy  to  be  understood. 

We  shall  begin  therefore  first  from  a 
Period  or  Sentence^  that  combination  in 
Speech)  which  is.  obvious  to  all;  and 
thence  pass,  if  possible,  to  those  its  pri- 
mary Parts  J  which,  however  essential,  are 
only  obvious  to  a  few. 

* 

With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  diflFerent 
Species  of  Sentences,  who  is  there  so  igno- 
rant, as  if  we  address  him  in  his  Mother 
Tongue,  not  to  know  when  ^tis  we  assert^ 
and  when  we  question ;  when  'tis  we  cow- 
mandj  and  when  we  pray  qv  wish  ? 

For  example,  when  we  read  in  Shake- 
speare*, 

The  Man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
And  is  not  moved  tvith  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  Treasons 

*  Merchant  of  Venice. 
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Or  in  Milton^* 

O  Friends^  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hasting  this  way  ■■  '  ' 

'tis  obvious  that  these  are  assertive  Sen- 
tencesy  one  founded  upon  Judgment,  the 
other  upon  Sensation. 

When  the  Witch  in  Macbeth  says  to 
her  Companions, 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again^ 
In  thundery  lightnings  and  in  rain  ? 

this,  'tis  evident,  is*  an  interrogative  Sen- 
fence. 

When  Macbeth  says  to  the  Ghost  of 
BonquOj 

' Hence,  horrible  Shadow, 

Unreal  Mockery,  hence  ! 


he  speaks  an  imperative  Sentence^  founded 
upon  the  passion  of  hatred. 


•  P.  L.  IV.  866.      , 
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Whebt  Milton  SQ,ys  in  the  character  of 
his  Allegro^ 

Haste  theCy  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 

he  too    speaks    an    imperative   Sentence^ 

though  founded   on  the  passion,  not  of 

hatred  but  of  love. 

When  in  the  beginning  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  we  read  the  following  address, 

And  chi^y  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  tK  upright  hearty  and  pure, 
Instruct  wie,  for  thou  know'st — 

this  is  not  to  be  called  an  imperative  Sen- 

tencey  though  perhaps  it  bear  the  same 

Form,  but  rather  (if  I  may  use  the  Word) 

'tis  a  Sentence  precative  or  optative. 

What  then  shall  we  say  ?  Are  Sen- 
tences to  be  quoted  in  this  manner  with- 
out ceasing,  all  differing  from  each  other 
in  their  stamp  and  character?  Are  they 
ho  way  reducible  to  certain  definite  Classes? 
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'If  not,  they  can  be  no  objects  of  rational 
comprehension,— Let  us  however  try. 

Tis  a  phrase  often  applied  to  a  man, 
when  speaking,  that  he  speaks  his  mind  ; 
as  much  as  to  say,  that  his  Speech  or 
Discourse  is  a  publishing  of  some  Energy 
or  Motion  of  his  Soul.  So  it  indeed  is  in 
every  one  that  speaks,  excepting  alone 
the  Dissembler  or  Hypocrite  ;  and  he,  too, 
as  far  as  possible,  affects  the  appear- 
ance. 

Now  the  Powers  op  the  Soul  (over 
and  above  the  mere  *  nutritive)  may  be 
included  all  of  them  in  those  of  Percep- 
tion, and  those  of  Volition.  By  the 
Powers  of  Perception,  I  mean  the  Senses 
and  the  Intellect ;  by  the  Powers  of  Voli- 
tion, I  mean,  in  an  extended  sense,  riot 
only  the  Will  but  the  several  Passions  and 


♦  Vid.  Aristot.  de  An.  II.  4. 
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Appetites ;  id  shorty  all  that  tnaves  ta  action 
whether  rational  or  irrational. 

If,  then,  the  leading  Powers  of  the  Soul 
be  these  two,  'tis  plain  that  every  Speech 
or  Sentence,  as  far  as  it  exhibits  the  Soul, 
must,  of  course,  respect  one  or  other  of 
these. 

If  we  assert  J  then  it  is  a  Sentence  which 
respects  the  Powers  of  Pe; rception.  For 
what  indeed  is  to  assert^  if  we  consider  the 
examples  above  alleged,  but  to  pvblish  some 
Perception  either  of  the  Senses  or  the 
Intellect  ? 

Again,  if  we  interrogate^  if  we  commafid, 
if  we  pray,  or  if  we  wish  (which  in  terms 
of  Art  is  to  speak  Sentences  interrogative, 
imperative^  precative,  or  optative)  what  do 
we  but  publish  so  many  different  Voli- 
tions ? — For  who  is  it  that  questions  f  He 
that  has  a  Desire  to  be  informed. — Who  is 
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it  that  commands  P  He  that  has  a  Will^ 
which  he  would  have  obeyed. — ^What  are 
those  Beings,  who  either  wish  or  pray  ? 
Those,  who  feel  certain  wants  either  for 
themselves,  or  others. 

If  then  the  SouTs  leading  Towers  be  the 
two  above  mentioned,  and  if  it  be  true  that 
all  Speech  is  a  publication  of  these  Towers^ 
it  will  follow  that  EVERY  Sentence  will 

BE  EITHER  A  SENTENCE  OF  ASSERTION^, 

OR  A  Sentence  of  Volition.  And  thus 
by  referring  all  of  them  to  one  of  these  two 
classes,  have  we  found  an  expedient  to 
reduce  their  infinitude. 


\ . 


t*>'PnTfov  3v  8t«  rriQ  \lnfxnc  Trig  fifurtpac  Strric  *X^«itC 
Sthifiitg,  roc  /u^v  7V(t>7(Jcac>  Tag  S2  ^arreicdc}  t&q  j^  opucr 
riKag  X^yofUvaQ'  (Xiyta  Si  yviavucig  *  fiiv,  Kaff>  &c 
ytvwiiKOfitv  Ekcivov  r£v  Svritfv,  olov  v5v,  Stavocav;  S^^cn^v 
^atfToatav  i^  tAa^ncnv  6ptKriKag  ii,  Kuff  itg  ipty6fiBtki 
riv  ayaOufVj  ti  rStv  6vTunf,  $  t&v  Soidvrwv,  oTov  fifXtimv 
Xtyioj  fTpoatpiaiVs  Svfihv,  i^  hrSvplav)  ra  MEN  rtrrapa 
ctSii  rS  Xf^ys  (ra  wapa  rhv  inriH^avrudtv)  iarh  aQv  6paerus&v 
Sw&fifwv  Tpoipxovrai  rfjc  ^X''C>  ^k  airriig  Kaff  airiiv 
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The  Extensions  of  Speech   are  quite 
indefinite,   as  may  be  seen  if  we  compaTe 


ivBpy4<rtlCf  aXXa  irpoc  ^cpov  aworzivofUvti^  (rhv  9ti/u/3oX* 
XeaOai  SoK&vra  rrpbg  to  Tv\tiv  rrj^  6pi^ewg)  i^  ffToi  Xiyov 
wap  avTH  ?irr^cnic,  KoBairtp  Wi  t5  IIYSMATIKOY  ^^ 
EPOTHMATIKOY  icoAsfUvs  XAys,  ti  vpajfia,  i^  d 
irpayim»  moi  airrs  iiulvs  TV\€iv  i^ufUviig,  irp&c  £v  6 
\6yo^,  Sjfnrtp  Iwi  t8  KAHTIKOY,  fi  rivhg  irag  ahrs  irpar 
5 £Ciic*  ^  Tairrig,  rj  cic  vapa  KpdTTOvog,  wg  iwt  rrjg  EYXH2, 
7|  ([>c  ^apa  \dpovog,  wg  lirl  ts  Kvptt^g  KcXbfiivrig  IIPOS- 
TAJSEOS-  fjL6vov  AE  rb  AHO^ANTIKON  inh  rHv 
yvwTUCiiJV,  ^  t^i  r'Srro  l^ayytKriKOv  trig  yivdpivrig  iv  Vfiiv 
yvdxTBwg  tHjv  irpayfiarwv  akriOijQ,  ri  ^tuvofiivtjjg,  iio  j^ 
p6vov  rSro  SeKreic<iv  Iciv  JiKtfttlaQ  ti  rpfiSsc,  ^Siv  Si  oXXiiiv 
i&iv.  The  Meaning  of  the  above  passage  being  implied  in 
the  Text,  we  take  its  translation  from  the  Latin  Interpreter. 
Dicendum  igttur  est,  cum  anma  nostra  duplicem  potestaiem 
habeatj  cognitionisf  et  vita^  qtut  etiam  appetUionis  ae  eupi" 
ditatis  appdlatur,  qua  vero  cognMonia  est,  vis  est,  qud  res 
nngulas  cognoscmus,  uLmens,  cogitatio,  opinio,  phantana, 
tennis :  appetiius  verofacultaa  est,  qud  bona,  vel  qua  stmt, 
vel  qiuevidentur^  concupiscinuts,  ut  sunt  voluntas,  consilfumj 
hra,  cupiditas  :  quatuor  oraiionis  species,  prater  enundan^ 
tern,  a  partibus  animi  prqficiscuntur,  qua  concupiscunt ; 
non  cum  animus  ipse  per  se  agit,  sed  cum  ad  alium  s^  c^n^ 
vertity  qui  ei  ad  consequendum  id,  quod  cupit,  conducere 
p6ssc  mdsatur  ;  atque  etiam  vel  rationem  ab  eo  exqmrit,  ut 
inoraiione,  fuamPercunctantem  aut  Interrogantem  vocastf; 
vel  rem :  sique  rem,  vel  cum  ^sum  consequi  cupit^  qukmh 
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the  ^neid  to  ah  Epigmiii  of  Martial.  But 
the  longest  Ejiitensionj  with  which  Gramcimr 
has  to  do,  is  the  Extension  here  considered, 
that  is  to  say,  a  Sbntencb.  The  greater 
Extensions  (such  as  Syllogisms,  Paragraphs, 
Sections,  and  complete  Works)  belong  not 
to  Grammar,  but  to  Arts  of  hi^er  order ; 
not  to  mention  that  all  of  them  are  but 

sentences  repeated. 

* 

Now  a  Sentence  ^^  may  be  sketck* 
ed  in  the  following  desctiption^ — a  com- 
pound Quantity  of  Sound  rignificantj  of 

IdquAuTf  ut  in  optante  oiatione,  vd  aliqwm  efue  mctumtm  : 
atque  in  hdc,  vd  ut  a  prastantiarej  ut  in  Deprecadooe ; 
ffdnt  A  tafiritrty  ut  in  eo,  quiproprie  Jussus  fioiiitiia<. 
tur.  Sola  autem  EnmNHOs  m  cogndieettdifoMkaie  pfrf/t" 
dteihir:  haque  nundat  rerum  ccgnMnan,  qtui  iknMa 
eat  aut  veram,  out  simulatam.  Itaque  Hsbc  siim  Tenim 
fidsumque  capit :  praierea  vero  nuUa.  Ammon.  in  Lihr. 
de  Interpretatione. 

^")  Aifyoc  St^natni^awOerii  ^ifjtuivriic^y  ^  Svia  ftipii  ie<k0* 
aAra  atifialvii  rk.  Ariat.  Poet.  t.  2ft  See '  alio  de  Inter- 
pret. e^4.  '      c 

c  2 


\ 
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which   certain   Parts   are.  themselves    also 
signijicant. 

Thus  when  I  say  [the  Sunshineth]  not 
only  the  whole  quantity  of  sound  has  a 
meaning,  but  certain  parts  also,  such  as 
\Sun\  and  \shinetK\. 

But  what  shall  we  say  ?  Have  these 
Parts  again  other  Parts,  which  are  in  like 
manner  significant,  and  so  may  the  pro- 
gress be  pursued  to  infinite  ?  Can  we  sup* 
pose  kll  Meaning,  like  Body,  to  be  divisible, 
and  to  include  within  itself  other  meanings 
without  end  ?  If  this  be  absurd,  then  must 
we  necessarily  admit,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  Sound  signijicant ^  of  which  no . 
Partis  of  itself  signijicant.  And  this  is  what 
we  call  the  proper  character  of  a  ^*Word. 


frmavrwiv,     De  Poetic,  c.  20.     De  Interpret.  c.%k  3. 
Priteian^t  Definitioii  of  a  Word  (Lib.  2.)  is  as  foDows — 


\: 


ft 

s. 
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For  thus,  though  the  Words  [Sun]  and 
[shineth^  have  each  a  Meaning,  yet  is  there 
certainly  no  Meaning  in  any  of  their  Parts, 
neither  in  the  Syllables  of  the  one,  nor  in 
the  Letters  of  the  other. 

If  therefore  all  Speech,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  every  Whole,  every  Section, 
every  Paragraph,  every  Sentence,  imply  a 
certain  Meaning,  divisible  into  other  Mean^ 
ingSy  but  Words  imply  a  Meanings  which 
ix  not  so  divisible  :  it  follows  that  Words 
will  be  the  smallest  parts  of  Speech^  in  as 
much  as  nothing  less  has  any  Meaning 
at  all. 


Dktio  est  pars  nunmd  orationis  const  rucUe^  id  tstj  in  ordint 
cofmposiUt,  Pars  aulen^  quantum  ad  totum  inJteUigend;um^ 
id  est,  ad  totius  sensus  intdkctum.  Hoc  autem  idto  dictum 
est,  ne  quia  conetur  vires  in  duos  partes  dividere^  hoc  est^  in 
vi  et  res ;  non  enim  ad  totum  intelligendum  hoc  Jit  divisio. 
To  Priscian  we  may  add  Theodore  Gaza. — AiKic  ^h  /ufaoc 
tX&xivov  Kara  avvra^iv  Xiys,  Introd.  Gram.  1.  1.  Plato 
shewed  them  this  characteristic 'of  a  Word — Sec  Cratylus 
p.  885.  Edit.  Serr. 
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To  know  therefore  the  species  of  Words^ 
must  needs  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of 
Speech^  as  it  implies  a  knowledge  of  its 
minutest  Parts. 


This  therefore  must  become  our  next 
Inquiry. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Concerning  the  Species   of  JVordSy  the 
smallest  Parts  of  Speech. 

1  Let  us  first  search  for  the  Species  of 
Words  among  those  Parts  of  Speech, 
comraonlj  received  by  Grammarians.   For 

Example  in  one  of  the   passages  above 

« 

cited — 

The  Man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself^ 
And  is  not  movd  mth  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  ft  for  treasons--^ 

Here  the  Word  [The']  is  an  Article  ; — 
[Maw]  [No]  [Music']  [Concord]  [Sweet] 
[Sounds]  [Fit]  [Treasons]  are  all  Nouns, 
some  Substantive  J  and  some  Adjective — 
[^That]  and  [Himself]  are  Pronouns — 
[Hath]  and  [Is]  are  Verbs— [Jlf(n;'d]  a 
Pajeiticiple — [Nb^]an  Adverb-- [-4 nrf] 
a  Con  J  UNCTION — [In]  [With"]  and  [-For] 
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are  Prepositions.  In  one  sentence  we 
have  all  those  parts  of  Speech,  which  the 
Greek  Grammarians  are  found  to  acknow' 
ledge.  Tb|3  Latins  only  differ  in  having  no 
Article,  apd  in  separating  the  Interjec-* 
TioNj  as  a  Part  of  itself,  which  the  Greeks 
include  amopg  the  Species  of  Adverbs. 

What  then  ^hall  we  determine?  why 
are  there  not  morfe  Species  of  Words .?  why 
so  many  ?.  or  if  neither  more  nor  fewer,  why 
the$e  and  oot  others  ? 

To  resolve,  if  possible,  tliese  several 
Queries,  let  us  examine  any  Sentence  that 
comes  in  our  way,  and  see  what  differences 
we  can  discover  in  its  Parts,  for  ex^ipple 
the  same  Sentence  above, 

\The  Man  that  hath  no  musky  SgCn 

Onb  Difference  soon  occurs,  that  some 

Words  are  variablej  and  others  invarinble. 

Thus  the  Word  Man  may  be  varied  into 

Man's  and  Men  ;  Hathy  into  Have,  Hast^ 
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Had,  Ac.      Sweet  into  Sweeter  and  Sweet- 

est ;  Fit  into  Fitter  and  Fittest.     On  the 

contrary,  thb  Words  The,   In,  -4iirf,  and 

some  others,  remain  as  they  are,  and  can- 
not be  altered^ 

And  yet  it  may  be  questioned,  how  far 
this  Difference  is  essential.  FoY  in  the  first 
place,  there  are  Variations,  which  can  be 
hardly  called  necessary,  because  only  some 
Languages  have  them,  and  others  have 
them  not.  Thus  the  Greeks  have  the  dtuil 
Variation,  which  is  unknown  both  to  the 
Modems,  and  to  the  ancient  Latins.  Thus  . 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  vary  their  Adjectives 
by  the  triple  Variation  of  Gender,  C93e, 
and  Number ;  whereas  the  English  never 
vary  them  in  any  of  those  ways,  but 
through  all  kinds  of  Concord  preserve  them 
still  the  same.  Nay  even  those  very  Van- 
ations,  which  appear  most  necessary,  may 
have  theirplaces  su  pplied  by  other  methods; 
some  by  Auailiars  us  when  for  Bruti  or 
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Brmfd  we  say,  of  Brutusyto  Brutus ;  some, 
by  mere  Pasiti&ny  as  when  for  Brutum  amcT 
vk  CassiuSj  we  say,  Casskis  loved  Brutus^ 
For  here  the  Accusativej  which  in  Latin 
is  known  any  where  from  its  Vmiatmi^  is  in 
Etiglish  only  known  from  its  Position  or 
place. 

If  then  the  Distinction  of  Variable  and 
Invariable  will  not  answer  oUr  purpose,  let 
US  l^ok  farther  for  some  other  more  essen- 
tial. 

Suppose  then  we  should  dissolve  the 
Sentence  above  cited,  and  view  its  several 
Parts  ^  they  stand  separate  and  detached. 
Some,  ^tis  plain,  stilt  preserve  a  Meaning 
(such  as  Many  Musicy  Sweety  Sec.)  others  on 
the-  contrary  immediately  lose  it  (such  as, 
Andy  They  Withy  Sec).  Not  that  these  last 
have  no  meaning  at  all,  but  in  fact  they 
never  have  it  but  when  in  conipdnyy  ot 
associated. 
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Now  it  should  seem  that  this  Distinc- 
tioD^  if  any,  was  essential.  For  ell  Wordis 
are  significant  or  else  they  would  not  be 
Words ;  and  if  every  thing  not  ahsolutCy  is 
of  course  relative^  then  will  all.  Words  be 
significant  either  absolutely  or  relatively. 

With  respect  therefore  to  this  Distinc- 
tion, the  first  sort  of  Words  may  be  call'd 
significant  by  themselves  ;  the  latter  may  be 
caird  signijficant  by  relation ;  or  if  we  like 
it  better,  the  first  sort  may  be  called  Prin^ 
cipah^  the  latter  Accessories.  The  first  are 
like  those  stcHies  in  the  basis  of  an  Arch, 
which  are  able  to  support  themselres,  even 
when  the  Arch  is  destroyed  ;  the  latter  are 
like  those  stones  in  its  Summit  or  Curve, 
which  can  no  longer  stand,  than  while  the 
whole  subsists.  ^"^ 


m"^ 


^'  Apolbmws  of  Alexandria  (one  of  the  acutest 
Authors  that  ever  wrote  on  the  Subject  of  Grammar) 
illustrates  the  different  power  of  Wor^,  by  the  difTerent 
power  of  Letters,    ^n,  Sv  rponov  rHitv  ^^oixdiav  ri  /ucv 
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§  This  Distinctioii  being  admitted  we 
thus  pursue  our  Speculations.  AU  thinly 
whatever  either  eivift  as  the  Energies^  qr 


Ice  ^iavfitvra,  a  i^  ica0*  iavrk  ^wvrjv  airoreXct*  ra  Si  <n)/Li- 
^lova,  aircp  avev  tCjv  ^tavriivrwv  ix  t\u  prirrjv  rriv  iK^utvrf 
mv.  Tovaitrov  rpiwov  iTtviirtvori<rai  icoiri  twv  \i^iwv.  ac  fdv 
yip  aiftijv,  rp^wovriva  riv  ^^wvnivTiav  pyrrol  Htrc  KaOavi^ 
Irri  Twv  prifJMTwVf  dvofjL&rwv,  dvrwwfiiwVf  iiripptifiarwv* — 
al  el,  iKnrtpii  viffi^itiva,  avapiivsfn  ra  ^wvfifvta,  a  ivvifieva 
Mr  iStav  pifra  ilvai — Kad&irzp  hri  rwv  TpoOiinwVf  rwv 
apOpwv,Tiljv<rwSi<rfifM}v'Ta  yap  rouivra  ail  rwv  fiogliov  ava^ 
<nifiatvH.  In  the  same  manner,  as  of  the  Elements  or  Letters^ 
some  are  Vowels^  which  of  themselves  cmwpkte  a  Sound ;  others 
jare  ConsonanU,  which  without  the  help  of  Vowels  have'np 
express   vocaliitf ;  so  likewise  may  we  conceive  as  to  the 
nature  of  Words.    Some  of  them  like  VoweU,  are  of  them- 
selves expressive,  as  is  the  case  of  Verbs,  Nouns,  Pronouns, 
and  Adverbs ;  others,  like  Consonants,  wait  for  their  Vowels, 
being  unable  to  become  expressive  by  their  own  proper 
strength,  as  is  the  case  of  Prepositions,  Articles,  and  Con- 
junctions i  for  these  parts  of  Speech  are  always  Consigni- 
fcant,  that  is,  are  only  significant,  when  associated  to  some- 
thing else.     ApoUon.  de    Sjrtftaxi.   L.    1.  c    8.     Itaque 
quibusdam  phUosophis  placuit  nomen  et  vehbum  Solas 
ESSE  PAETKs  Obationis  ;  Cetera  vero  Adminictla  vel 
JiTN CTUEAS  earKm;  quomodo  navium  partes  sunt  tabula  et 
trabes,  caiera  autem  (id  est,  cera,  stuppa,  et  clavi,  et  simiUaJ 
vincula  et  conglutinationes  partium  navis  (hoc  est,   tabur 
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Affections^  of  some  other  things  or  without 
being  _  the  Energies  or  Affections  of  some 
other  thing.  If  they  exist  as  the  Energies 
or  Affections  of  something  else^  then  are  thej 
called  Attributes. — ^Thus  to  think  is  the. 
attribute  of  a  Man ;  to  be  white,  of  a  Swan ; 
to  fly  J  of  an  Eagle ;  to  be  fourfootedj  of  a 
Horse. — If  they  exist  no<  cfter  this  manner^ 
then  are  they  called  Substances.*  Thus; 
Man,  Swanj  Eagle,  and  *  Horse,  are  none 
of  them  Attributes,  but  all  Substances, 
because  however  they  may  exist  in  Time 
and  Place,  yet  neither  of  these,  nor  of 
any  thing  else,  do  they  exist  as  Energies 
or  Affections. 

And  thus  all  things  whatsoever,  being 


latum  et  irabium)  rum  partes  navia  Hcuntur.  Prise.  L. 
XL  938. 

*  Substances.]  Thus  Aristotle.  Nvv  fdv  3v  rbwi^ 
Apirraif  rl  ttct  lv\v  v  wta,  Sri  rh  fiii  Kuff  vvOKf i/u^vs,  iXKi 
tcnff  S  ra  oAXa.     Metaph.  Z  y.  p.  106.     Ed.  Sylb. 
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either  ^Substances  or  Attribufesy  it  follows 
of  course  that  all  Words,  which  are  signijin 
cant  as  Principals^  must  needs  be  significant 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  If  they  are 
significant  of  Substances^  they  are  called 
Substantives ;  if  of  Attributes^  they  are 
ChWed  Attributives.  So  that  all  Words 
whatever,  significant  as  Principals j  are  either 
Substantives  or  Attributives. 

•  •  • 

AoAiN,  as  to  Words,  which  are  only 
significant  as  Accessories^  they  acquire  a 
Signification  either  from  being  associated 
to  one  Word  or  else  to  many^  If  to  one  Word 
alone,  then  as  they  can  do  no  more  than  in 
some  manner  define  or  determine^  they  may 
justly  for  that  reason  be  called  Defini- 


^^^  This  division  of  things  into  Substance  and  AttribiUe 
seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  Philosophers  of  all  Sects 
and  ages.  See  Catagor.  c.  S^  Miftaphye.  L.  VII.  c.  1. 
De  C(b/#^  L.  in.  c.  1. 
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TivEs.  If  to  many  Words  ai  once,  then  as 
they  serve  to  no  other  purpose  tlian  to  con-^ 
necty  they  are  called  for  that  reason  by  the 
name  of  Connectives. 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  Words  whatever 
are  either  Principals  or  Accessories;  or 
under  other  Names,  either  ^nificant  from 
themselves^  or  significant  by  relation. — ^If 
significant  from  themselves^  they  are  either 
Substantives  or  Attributives  ;  if  significant 
by  relation^  they  are  either  Hefinitives  or 
Connectives.  So  that  under  one  of  these 
four  Species,  Substantives,  Attkibu- 
TiYBs,  Definitives,  and  Connectives 

are  all   Words,  however  different^  in  a 

I' 

manner  included. 


If  any  of  these  Names  seem  new  and 
unusual,  we  may  introduce  others  more 
usual,  by  calling  the  Svbstantives^l^OM^^ ; 
the  ^«n6tth't;e«.  Verbs  ;  the  Definitives^ 
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Art ic lbs;     and    the  ConnectiveSy  Con-' 

JUNCTIONS-'^  "" 

Should  it  be  asked,  what  then  becomes^ 
of  PronounSy  Adverbsy  PrepositianSy  and 
Interjections ;  the  answer  is,  either  they 
must  be  found  included  within  the  Species 
above-mentioned,  or  else  must  be  admitted 
for  so  many  Species  by  themselves. 

§  There  were  various  opinions  xvL 
ancient  Days,  as  to  the  number  of  these 
Parts  or  Elements  of  Speech* 

Plato  in  his  *Sophist  mentions  only  two, 
the  Noun  and  the  Verb.  Aristotle  mentions 
no  more,  where  he  treats  of -f-Prepositions.' 
Not  that  those  acute  Philosophers  were 
ignorant  of  the  olher  Parts,  but  they- 
spoke  with  reference  to   Logic  or  Dialec- 

•  Tom.  1,  p.  261.  Edit.  Ser, 
t  De  Interpr,  c.  2  and  S. 
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tic  ^^^  considering  the  Essence  of  Speech 
as  contained  in  these  two,  because  ihae 
alone  combined  make  a  perfect  assertive 
Sentence,  which  none  of  the  rest  without 
them  are  able  to  effect-  Hence  therefore 
Aristotle  in  his  ^treatise  of  Poetry  (where 
he  was  to  lay  down  the  elements  of  a  more 


^'^  Partes  igihit  mroHoms  tmtU  secundum  DiakeUcoB  dsuB, 

NoMEN  et  Verbuu;  quia  ha  sola  etiamper  se  amfuncUt 

plenam  faeiunt  oraticnem ;  alias  autem  partes  ovyKorny^ 

pflftaTOf  hoc  est^  ewmgrdfieaantia  appdlabant.    Pmcian  1. 2. 

p.  074.  Edit*  Putichu.  'Eristtt  hie  qwedam  qnasttOf  cur 

duo  tasUumy  Nombn  et  Vsbbum,  se  (AriUotelts  sc.)  de- 

terminare  prvmUtat,  cum  plures  partes  oratumis  esse  videaw 

tur.     Quibus  hoc  dicendum  est,  tantum    Aristoielem  hoc 

libro  d^jimssej  quantum  Uli  ad  id,  quod  instituerat  traeiarCf 

suffecit      Tractat  namque  de  simplici  enuntiativa  oratione, 

qua  scilicet  hujusmodi  est,  utjunetis  tantum  Verbis  et  Nomi'' 

nibus  componatur. — Qjuare  superjbtum  est  quarere^  cur  alias 

qmoque,  qua  videntur  orationis  partes,  non  proposuerit,  qui 

nan    totms    simpUciter  orationis,   sed    tantum    simplids 

oraiioms  tfMfthcft  elementa  parttri.      BoQtius  in  Libr.  de 

Interpretat.  p.  S95*    Jpollonius  from  the  above  principleB' 

elegantly  calls  the  Noun  and  Vbbb  ra  Ifitln^xSrara  filpn 

TH  X^8,  the  mast  animated  parts  of  Speech,    'De  Syntaxi, 

L  1.  c.  3.  p.  S4.      See  also  Plute^rch.  Quast   Platon.  p- 

1009. 
*  Poet.  GgfM. 
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variegated  speech)  adds  the  Article  and 
exjunction  to  the  Noun  and  Verb,  and 
so  adopts  the  same  Parts,  with  those  esta^ 
blished  in  this  Treatise.  ,  To  Aristotle' % 
authoritj  (if  indeed  better  can  be  required) 
may  be  added  that  also  of  the  elder 
StoiciJ^ 

Th£  latter  Stoics  instead  of  four  Parts 
made  five,  by  dividing  the  Noun  into  the 
Appellative  and  Proper.  Others  increased 
the  ntimber,  by  detaching  the  Fronoun 
from  the  Noun  ;  the  Participle  and  Adverb 
from  the  Verb ;  and  the  Preposition  from 
the  Conjunction .  The  Latin  Grammarians 
went  farther,  and  detached  the  Interjection 
from  the  Adverb,  within  which  by  the 
Greeks  it  was  always  included,  as  a 
Species. 

w  For  this  we  have  die  mithority  of  DUmyaiua^  of  HoIp- 
camm^^i  D^  Struct  Oral.  StcU  2.  whom  QfdiuUian 
follows,  haU  /.  1.  c.  4.  Diogam  Laertw  and  Prisciant 
make  diem  always  to  have  admitted  five  parts.  •  Sea 
Priecian,  as  before,  and  Laertius,  Lib.  VIL  Stgm;  ffl. 
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We  affe  told  iftdeecl  by  ^*^  Dianysiui  erf 
Halicarnassus  and  Quintiliariy  that  Aristotle 
withf  Theodectes^  and  the  more  early 
writey^,  hekl  b<ut  three  parts  of  speech,  the 
jVown  the  Verh^  and  the  Cowjunction.  Thds, 
it  mrrst  be  owned,  accords  with  the  orientid 
Tongties^,  whose  Grammars  (we  are  *^  told) 
admit  ito  oilier.  Btit  as  to  ArUioile^  we 
ha;ve  his  owii  atitfiority  to  aSseft  the  con- 
trary, who  not  oftly  efinmefates  the  f&Or 
Species    which    we    have    adopted,    but 

^'^  See  the  places  quoted  in  the  note  immediatclj  pre- 


^^^  Afitiqaissima  eorum  est  optirn^  fia  tret  dasusfaciunt. 
JEstque  hoc  Jrabum  quoque  sententia — Hdnrm  jput 
(qttiy  cum  Arabes  Grammaticam  scribere  destnerentf  artem 
earn  demum  scribere  ccq^erunt,  quod  ante  annoa  contigit 
circiter  quadringentos)  Hebraij  inquam,  hoc  in  re  secuti 
sunt  magUtros  suoa  Arabes. — Immo  vero  twium  classium 
nitmerum  alia  etitm  (Mentis  UugUie  retinent, — Dubium, 
utrum  eA  in  re  Orientales  imitati  sunt  antiquas  Gr€eoorum9 
an  hi  patius  secuti  sunt  Orienialium  exemplum.  Utut  est, 
etixm  veteres  Gracos  tres  tantum  partes  agnovisse^  wm 
solum  autor  est  Dianysius,  S^c,  Voss.  de  Analog.  1.  1.  c.  1. 
See  alflo  Scmctti  Mintno.  l.l.  c.  2. 

D   2 
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ascertains  them  each  by  a  proper  Defini- 
tion.* 

To  conclude — the  Subject  of  the  follow- 
ing Chapters  will  be  a  distinct  and  separate 
consideration  of  the  Nouk,  the  Verb,  the 

Article,  and  the  Conjunction;  which 
four,  the  better  (as  we  apprehend)  to  ex- 
press thrit  respective  natures,  we  chuse  to 
call  Substantives,  Attributives,  De- 
FiSriTivES,  and  Connectives^ 

♦  Sup.  p  84. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Concerning  Substantives  properly  so  called. 

•  Substantives  are  aii  those  principal 

Wordsy  which  are  significant  of  Substances 
considered  as  Substances. 

TbtE  first  sort  of  Substances  are  the 
NATURAL,  such  as  Animal,  Vegetable, 
Man,  Oak. 

There  are  other  Substances  of  our  oten 
making.  Thus  by  giving  a  Figure  not 
natural  to  natural  Materials,  we  create 
such  Substances,  as  House,  Ship,  Watch, 
Telescope,  &c. 

Again,  by  a;  more  refined  operation  of 
our  Mind  alone  we  abstract  any  Attribute 
from  its  necessary  subject,  and  consider  it 
apart^  devoid   of  its   dependence.       For 
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example,  from  Body  we  abstract  to  Fly ; 
from  Surface,  the  being  White ;  from  Soul 
the  being  Temperate. 

And  thus  it  is  we  convert  even  Attributes 
into  Substances^  denoting  them  on  this 
occasion  by  proper  Substantives^  such  a3 
Flighty  Whiteness^  Temperance ;  or  else  by 
others  more  general,  such  as  Motion^  Colour, 
Virtue.  These  we  call  abstract  Sub- 
stances ;  the  second  sort  we  call  abti- 
ficial. 

Now  all  those  several  Substances  h»ve 
their  Genus,  their  Species,  and  their  Indi- 
viduals. For  example,  in  natural  Sub- 
stances, Animal  is  a  Genus ;  Man,  a 
Species:  Alexander j  an  Individual.  In 
artificial  Substances,  Edifice  is  a  Genus ; 
Palace,  a  Species ;  the  Vatican  an  Indivi- 
dual. In  abstract  Substances,  Motion  is  ^ 
Geniis ;  Flight,  a  Species ;  this  Flight  or 
that  Flight  are  Individuals. 
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Ah  therefore  every  ^*'' Genus  may  be 
^Mjind  whole  and  intire  in  each  one  of  its 
Species ;  (for  thus  Man,  Horse^  aod  Bog^ 
are  each  of  them  distinctly  a  complete  and 
intire  Animal) ;  and  as  every  Species  may 
be  found  whole  and  intire  in  each  one 
of  its  Individuals  (for  thus  Socrates^  Plato 
and  Xenophon^  are  each  of  them  completely 
and  distinctly  a  Man) ;  hence  it  is,  that 
every  Genusj  though  One  is  multiplied  into 
Many  ;  and  every  Spedes^  though  One, 
is  also  multiplied  into  "Many,  by  reference 
to  those  beings  which  are  their,  proper  subor- 
dinates. Since,  then,  no  individual  has  any 
such  subordinates^  it  can  never  in  strictness 
be  considered  as  Many,  and  so  is  truly 
an  Individual  as  well  in  Nature  as   in 

Name. 

■  ■  ■  ■    ■     ,.>-■—■     ■■.,..- 

^*)  This  is  what  Piatoseexas  to  have  expressed  in  a  mm- 
ner  soQiewhat  aiystcriouey  when  he  tdks'ofju/av  iUav  Sia 
iroXXitv,  €i/oc  ixa^s  Ktifiivs  XiofH^  ifovtii  Siorcrafiii/qv-T' 
i^  iroXXac»  hifMiQ  iXkr^wv,  vnb  fitig  l^w6fv  nept^xofiiyac* 
— Scp/nst  p.  S63  JEdit.  Serrani,  For  the  commpn  defini- 
tion of  Genus  and  Species,  see  the  Isagogc  or  Introduc- 
tion of  Pcrpijtry  to  Aristotle^  Logic. 
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From  these  Principles  it  is,  that  Words 
following  the  nature  and  genius  of  Things 
such  Substantives  admit  of  Number  as 
denote  Genera  .or  Species^  while  those 
which  denote  ^f^  Individuals,  in  strictness^ 
admit  it  not. 

^'  Yet  sometimes  InHoidiials  have  plurality  or  Nwmr 
tcTf  from  the  causes  following.  In  the  first  ^ph^e  the 
Individuals  of  the  human  race  are  so  large  a  multitude^ 
even  in  the  smallest  nation,  that  it  would  be  diAeolt  to 
invent  a  new  Name  for  every  new-bom  Individual**— 
Hence,'  then,  instead  of  one  only  being  caSTiMarcut,  and  one 
only  Anloniua^  it  happens  that  many  are  called  Marcus 
and  many  ealled  Antoniua  ;  and  thus  ^tis  the  Romans  had 
their  Plurals,  Marei  and  AntowU^  as  we  in  later  days  have 
our  Marks  and  our  AnJLlumits.  Now  the  Plurals  of  this 
sort  may  be  well  called  accidental^  because  it  is  merely  by 
chance  that  the  names  coincide. 

Tbere  seems  more  reason  for  such  Plurals,  as  the  Pip- 
lemiesy  Scipiosy  Caiae,  or  (to  instance  in  modem  names) 
the  Howards^  Pelhanu,  and  Montagues ;  because  a  Race 
or  Family  is  like  a  smaller  sort  of  Species ;  so  that  the 
family  Name  extends  to  the  Kindred,  as  the  specific  Name 
extends  Co  the  Individuals. 

A  third  cause  which  contributed  to  make  proper  Nances 
become  Plural,  was  the  h^h  Character  or  Eminence  of  some 
one  Individual,  whose  Name  became  afterwards  a  kind  of 
common  Appdhtlve^  to  denote  all  those  who  had  pretensions 
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BfsiixEs  Ntim^y  another  characteristic 
visible  in  Substances^  is  that  of  Sex.  Every 
Substance  is  either  Male  or  Female ;  or 
both  Male  atid  Female ;  or  neither  one  nor 
the  other.  So  that  with  respect  tcTSexes 
and  their  Negation^  all  Subitances  conceiv- 
able are  comprehended  under  this  fourfold 
consideration. 

Now  the  existence  of  Hermaphroilites 
being  rare,  if  not  doubtful;  hence  Lan- 


to  merit  in  die  same  wsy.  Thus  evory  great  Critie  was 
cbJM  tOkjiriUarekui  ;  every  great  Warrior^  an  Alexander; 
every  great  Beauijf^h  JSden,  Ac. 

A  Dakixl  come  to  judgment !  yeoy  a  DAViEt^ 

tries  Sfylock  in  tbe  Play,  irben  he  would  express  the 
wisdom  of  the  yomig  Lawyer. 

So  Martial  in  that  well-known  verse, 

Sint  Mjbcevatss,  ntm  deerunlj  Flaeee,  Maeonks. 

So  LuetUuBf 
AiriAinOI  HMWito,  Mtsm  omnesf  aapeti  Athokks. 

irArot  «AE60NT£S,  ti  AEYKAAIONES.  Lttciai^in 
TJmro.  T.  I.  p.  108. 
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guage,  only  regarding  those  distinctions 
which  are  more  obvious,  considers  Wards 
dinoHng  Skbitaficee  to  be  either  Mascu- 

BINS,  FsMiNiifB,  or  Neutbh.* 

• . .  . »  . 

As  to  our  6wn  Species,  and  all  those 
animal  Species,  which  hate  reference  to 
common  Life^  or  of  which  the  Male  and  the 
Female,  by  their  size,  fonn,colour,"'&c.  are 
tmmently  distingMshedj  most  Languages 
have  diflfierent  substantives,  to  denote  the 
JMale  and  the  Female. — But  as  to  those 
animal  Species,  which  either  less  frequently 
occur  J  or  of  which  one  Sex  is  less  ap- 
parently distinguished  from  the  other,  in 
these  a  single  Substantive  commonly  serves 
for  both  Sexes. 

*  After  this  manner  they  are  distinguished  hj  Ariatolle. 
'Twv  6vofiaTiM>v  rd,  fjAv  ippivOf  ra  &  BfiXta,  rd  H  fjtera^v. 

Poet.  cap.  21.  Protagoras  before  him  had  established  the 
jBame  Distinction,  calling  them  apptva,  dfiXta,  i^  criccvfi. — 

Anstot.  Hhet.  L.  til.  c.  5.  Where  mark,  what  were 
jaAirwardfl  called  vS^Tfpo,  if  Neuters,  were  by  theae  called 

ra  fiira^v  if  frKivr\, 
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*  In  the  Eng^h  Tongue  it  seems  a  ge- 
neral raie  (e&oept  only  when  iafringed^  by 

« 

a  Rgate  of  Speech)  that  tio  Substantive  is 
Masculine^  but  idtat  denotes  a  Maie  a/trnml 
SubUanoe ;  none  Feminine  but  what  de* 
notes  a  Femak  animal  SubHance ;  a«kd  thai 
urbeie  the  Substacice  has  no  S^w^  the  :$tib« 
stantive  is  always  Neuter. 

But  'tis  not  so  in  Greeks  Ldtin^  and 
many  df  tbe  modern  Tongues.  These  all 
of  them  have  Words,  some  masculine,  some 
feninine  (and  those  too  in  great  multitudes 
which  ha<TO  refenence  to  Substances,  where 
Ses  cMMrer  had  efltistenoe.  To  giire  one  in-* 
atanoe  for  many.     Mind  is  surely  neither 

msde,  nor  female  ;  yet  is  NOTS,  in  Grteic 
masculine,  and  meks,  in  Laftn,  feminine. 


*  Nam  quiequidper  Naturam  Skxui  non  adsignatur, 
neiUrum  haberi  oparteret,  sed  id  Jri,  (Jrc.  Copfleht.  apud 
Putsch,  p.  iOJS,  80S4. 

THie  whole  passage  from  Genera  ffomtnunij  qtta  naturalia 
suniy  ^c.  is  worth  perusiDg. 
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In  some  Words  these  distinctions  seem 
owing  to  nothing  else,  than  to  the  mere 
casual  structure  of  the  Word  itself :  It  is 
erf  such  a  Gender  from  having  such  a  Ter- 
mination; or  from  belonging  perhaps  to 
such  a  declension.  In  others  we  may 
imagine  a  more  subtle  kind  .of  reasoning, 
a  reasoning  which  discerns,  even  in  things 
mthaut  Sexj  a  distant  analogy  to  that 
great,  natural  Distinction,  which 
(according  to  Milton)  animates  the  World.* 

In  this  view,  we  may  conceive  such 
Substantives,  to  have  been  considered 
as  Masculine,  which  were  ^^  conspicuous 
**  for  the  Attributes  of  imparting  or  com- 
^^  municating ;  or  which  were  by  nature 
^*  active,  strong,  and  efficacious,  and  that 
"  indiscriminately  whether  to  good  or  to 


*  Mn  Lmiututy  the  celebrated  Botanist,  has  traced  the 
DutmcHon  of  Sexes  throughoat  the  whole  Vegeiabk  Worlds 
and  made  it  the  Basis  of  his  Botanie  Method. 
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"  ill ;  or  wEich  had  claim  to  J^inence, 
"  dther  laudable  or  otherwise."  . 

The  Feminine,  on  the  contrary,  were 
*^  such  as  were  conspicuous  for  the  Attri- 
*'  butes  either  of  receiving,  or  of  contain- 
«  ing,  or  of  producing  and  bringing  forth ; 
"  or  which  had  more  of  the  passive  in 
"  their  nature,  than  of  the  active ;  or 
"  which  were  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
^^  amiable ;  or  which  had  respect  ta  such 
**  excesses,  as  were  rather  Feminine,  than 
**  Masculine/'  1 

Upon  these  Principles  the  two  greater 
Luminaries  were  considered,  one  as  Mas- 
culine, the  other  as  Feminine ;  the  Sun 
^HX/o$  Sol)  as  Masculine^  from  commu- 
nicating Light,  which  was  native  and  ori* 
ginal,  as  well  as  from  the  vigourous  warmth 
and  efficacy  of  his  Rays ;  the  Moon  SsAtfvif 
Lund)  as  Feminine^  from  being  the  Recep- 
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tade  only  of  a»other^s   Light,  and  iVom 
shining  with  my^more  delicate  ftnd  soft. 

Thi/s  Milton  j 

m 

tirst  m  HIS  East  the  glorious  Lamp  was  seetiy    • 
tSegeni  of  l^ayy  and  all  tK  Horizon  round 
Iniested noiOi,  bright  fays;  joCund to  run 
ISjfk  kmgitude  tbro^  Heaven's  higk  road:  the  gray 
Daton^and  the  Fleiades  b^ftre  Biai!  danc'd 
Shedding  sioeet  influence.     Less  bright  the  Moon 
Sut  opposite  J  in  levelFd  West  was  set, 
His  mif^rouTj  with  fult face  borrowing  her  Light 
Fr0M  rfl* ;  fo^  (Hher  Hgkt  ^he  needed  none. 

P.  h.  VH.  1170. 

By  Virgil  thej^  w»e  cmsickrad  as 
JBrWAiT  amd  Ststt**^  whidy  still  preserveb 
ther  sam*  diatindiMirn. 

Nee  Fratris  radiis  obnoxia  surgpre  Luna*. 

G.  I.  396. 

T*E  S^it*  orE*iri!fii  is  la  Grttk  rirtd 
iMiK  MaicnUne,  as  hehig  ffi^  sburC*  eJf 
those  showers,  which  impregnate  the  Earth. 
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♦The  Earth  on  the  contrary  is  univer- 
.  sally  Feminincj  from  being  the  grand  Rc'- 
ceiver^  the  grand  Container,  but  above  all 
from  being  the  Mother  (either  mediately 
or  immediately)  of  every  sublunary  Sub* 
stance,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

Thus  Virgil, 

Turn  Pater   OMNiPotENs  fdBCundis  imbribus 

JEther 
CoKjUGis  in  gremium  Lxr je  dtscend^y  et  onmes 
Magnus  alit  magna  commistus  carporefcstus. 

G.  IL  325. 

Thus  Shakespearj 

1  Common  Mother,  nou 

Whose  Womb  unmeasnrable,  and  ir^nite  briast 
Teems  and  feeds  aUr^Tim.  at  Athens.. 

So  MHtoh, 

Whatever  Earth,  AiL-BtAKiNO  MoTHEit,  yieldSii 

P.  L.Vt 


■  '  M 


*  Seneca  Nat.  Qua^  III.  14. 
•f  tlafipyffof^  71}  x^'^pf'**^^**^*  AJlth4  Jk  281. 
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Sorirgil, 

Nonjatn  mater  alUTzLLVB^viresquemimstrat/^ 

JEa.  XL  71. 

% 
I 

Among  artificial  Substances  the  Ship 
(Nau^^  Navis)  is  feminine  J  as  being  so  emi- 
nently a  Receiver  and  Container  of  various 
things,  of  Men,  Arms,  Provisions,  Goods, 
&c.  Hence  Sailors,  speaking  of  their  vessel, 
say  always,  **^  she  rides  at  anchor^*'  "  she 
is^ndersaiV 

A  City  (JJoXiq,  Civitas)  and  a  Coun- 
try, (JJoLTfugy  Patria)  are  feminine  also, 
by  bdng  (like  the  Ship)  Containers  and 
Receiversj  and  farther  by  being  as  it  were 
the  Mothers  and  Nurses  of  their  respective 
Inhabitants* 


(«>—&&  1^  iv  T^  Ski^  tUv  PHS  i^^at,  ipc  OHAY  i^ 
MHTEPA  vo^0<nv'  OYPANON  ^  i^  HAION.  j^  c?  n 
r&v  fltXXftfv  riv  roiirmv  i^  TENQNTAS  i^  IIATEPAS 
irpovayo/M^sffc.    Axist.  de  Gener*  Amni*  I.e.  S. 
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Thus  Firgi7, 

SalvCy  MAGNA   Parens  frugum,  Satumia  Tel" 

lus. 
Magna  Virum Geor.  IL  173. 

So,  in  that  Heroic  Epigram  on   those 
brave  Greeks j  who  fell  at  Charoneaj 

Their  parent  Country  in  her  liosam  holds 
Their  wearied  bodies. — •     i^-L 

So  Milton, 

The  Citjfy  which  Thou  seest,  no  other  deem 
Than  great  and  glorious  Rome^   Queen  of  the 
Earth.  Par.  Reg.  L.  IV. 


'    » 


As  to  the  Ocean,  tho'  from  its  being 
the  Receiver  of  all  Rivers,  as  well  as  the 
Container  and   Productress  of  so    many 


*  Demost.  in  Orat.  de  Coron&. 
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Vegetables  and  Animals,  it  might  ju&tly 
have  been  made  (like  the  Earth)  Feminine ; 
yet  its  deep  Voice  and  boisterous  Nature 
have,  in  spite  of  these  reasons,  prevailed 
to  make  it  Male.  Indeed  the  very  sound 
of  Homers 


would  suggest  to  a  hearer,  even  ignorant 
of  its  meaning,  that  the  Subject  was 
incompatible  with  female  delicacy  and 
softness. 

Time  (Xpovo^)  from  his  mighty  efficacy 
upon  every  thing  around  us,  is  by  the  Greeks 
and  English  justly  considered  as  Masculine, 

9 

Thus  in  that  elegant  distich,  spoken  by  a 
decrepit  old  Man, 


Grsc  Anch.  p.  S90. 


t  Stob.  Eel.  p.  691. 
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M^'yijUf:  keUh  bent,  that  sorry  Artist,  he 

»  — 

That  surely  makes^  whatever  he  handles^  worse. 


.  So  too  Shakespearp  speaking  likewise  of 
Time, 

Orl.  Whom  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 
Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gMows.^^^ 

.  As  you  like  it. 

The  Greek  idi>)CLroq  or  A/^Jt?,  and  the 
English  Death,  seem  from  the  same  irre- 
sistible power  to  have  been  considered  as 
Masculine.  Even  the  .vulgar  with  us  are 
so  accustomed  to  this  notion^  that  a 
Femalb  Death  they  would  treat  as 
ridiculous/*^ 


^*i  Well  therefore  did  Milton  in  his-  Paradise  Lost  not 
only  adopt  Death  as  a  Perwn,  but  consider  him  as  Mas- 
cMne :  in  whidi'  he  was  so  far  from  introducing  a  Pjian- 
tCHn  of  his  own,  or  from  giving  it  a  Gender  not  supported  by 
Ctutom^  that  perhaps  he  had  as  much  the  Sanction  of 
national  Opinion  for  his  MaactUine  Deaths  as  the  ancient 
Pools  ihad:  for many  of  their  Deities. 

E  2 
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Take  a  few  examples  of  the  masculine 
Death. 

Callimachus    upon  the    Elegies  of  his 
Friend  Heraclitus — 


-yet  thy  sweet  warbling  strains 


Still  live  immortal^  nor  on  them  shall  Death 
His  hand  e'er  toy,  tho^  Ravager  ofalh 


In  £he  Alcestis  of  Euripides j  QoMirog 
or  Death  is  one  of  the  Persons  of  the 
drama ;  the  beginning  of  the  play  is  made 
up  of  dialogue  between  Him  and  Apollo ; 
and  towards  its  end  there  is  a  fight  between 
Him  and  Hercules^  in  which  Hercules  is 
conqueror,  and  rescues  Alcestis  from  his 
hands. 

It  is  well  known  too,  that  Sleep  and 
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Dbath  are  made  Brothers  by  Homer.  It 
was  to  this  old  Georgias  elegantly  alluded, 
when  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  life  he  lay 
slumbering  on  his  Death-bed.  A  Friend 
asked  him,  ^^Hom  he  did?''  '^  Slbep  (replied 
the  old  Man)  is  just  upon  delivering  me 
over  to  the  care  of  his  Brother/*' 

Thus  Shakespear,  speaking  of  Life, 


*ely  Thou  art  Death's  Fool; 
For  HIM  Thpu  labourist  by  thy  flight  to  shun^ 
And  yet  run'st  towards  him  still. 

Meas.  for  Meas* 

So  Milton^ 

Dirt  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans  ;  Despair 
Tended  the  sicky  busiest  from  couch  to  couch : 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 

Shook  ;  but  delayed  to  strike 

P.  L.  XI.  489.<^ 


^'^''HSii  iu   6  YIINOS   opx^^a*  iropoicaroTWcaflat  T 
AAEA^OL  •  Stob.  Eel.  p.  600. 

^^  Suppose  in  any  one  of  these  examples  we  introduce  a 
^emak  Death  ;  suppose  we  read, 
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The  supreme  Being  (God,  ©«§,  Deus, 
DieUfScc.)  is  in  all  languages  Masculine^  in 
as  much  as  the  masculine  Sex  is  the  supe- 
rior  and  more  excellent ;  and  as  He  is  the 
Creator  of  all,  the  Father  of  Gods  and 
Men.     Sometimes  indeed  we  meet  with 

such  words  as  To  npwTov,  To  &iicv  Numen, 
Deity  (which  last  we  English  join  to  a 
neuter,  saying  Deitt/  itself)  sometimes,  I 
say,  we  meet  with  these  Neuters.  The 
reason  in  these  instances  seems  to  be,  that 
as  God  is  prior  to  all  things,  both  in  dig- 
nity and  in  time,  this  Priority  is  better 
characterized  and  exprest  by  a  Negation , 
than  by  any  of  those  Distinctions  which 
are  co-ordinate  with  some  Opposite^  as  Male, 


jind  over  them  triumphant  Death  uisb  dart 
Shook^  ^c. 

What  a  fiilUng  off!  How  are  the  nerves  and  strength  of 
the  whole  sentiment  weakened  I 
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for  example  is  co-ordinate  with  Female, 
Right  with  Left,  &c.  &c.*^ 

ViETUE  (Apsrii,  Virtus)  as  well  as 
most  of  its  Species,  are  all  Feminine^  per- 
haps from  their  Beauty  and  amiable 
Appearance,  which  are  not  without  effect 
^en  upon  the  most  reprobate  and  corrupt. 


^'^Thus  Amnumius,  peaking  on  tbe  same  Subject— 
TO  nPOTON  XiyojjLiv  c^'  cjl  fiii  8l  rwv  8ia  nvOoXoytaQ 
TnbpaS6ifTfav  iifdv  rac  9€oXo7(ac  IrciXjutKrl  tic  V  appevi^ri^v, 
ri  0tiXi|ir^£9ri)  (lege  OiikvirptTrri)  Siofi^p^ci>acv  ^Ipciv*  j^ 
rSro  eixirtj^'  rti^  fi^v  yap  appevi  to  OijXv  frdvoiypv'  to 
(lege  rcfO  SI  HANTHT  AHAOS  AITIOI  tri'soixov  iUv. 
aXXa  1^  5rav  apfreviKtljc  TON  9E0N  ovo/naZofiBv,  [wpbg] 
TO  <re/Lcv($rcpov  raiv  YCVGiVirS  ifftufiiva  TrpoTifiiovrt^j  Stw^ 
airrov  irpoaayopcvo/Lcev.  PRIMUM  dicimusj  quod  nemo 
etiam  eorum^  qui  theologtam  nobis  fabularum  integumentit 
okwbtom  tradiderunty  vd  maris  f>el/cBmina  specie  fingere 
aiMiMest .'  Oqut  mmto:  ocnyugatum  enim  msaifiemininum 
oL  CAUSiE  nutem  omnino  ABSOLUTiB  ac  simplici  nihil 
€§i  cssffugatum.  Immo  vera  cum  Devm  masculino  genere 
appeUamus,  iia  i^patim  nominamus^  genus  pr^uUmlius  sub- 
mkso  xUque  bumiU  pr^ferentes, — Ammon.  in  Lib.  de 
Isterpr.  flu  8(K  b.*— i  yap  ivavrlov  r<^  Upwrf^  »Slv. 
Aristot.  Metaph.  A.  p.  SIO.  Sylb. 
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'ObasKd  the  Devil  stoody 


And  felt  how  awful  Goodness  is^  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely;  saw  and  pin' d 
His  loss 

P.  L.  IV.  846. 

This  being  allowed,  Vice  (Kmuol)  be- 
comes  Feminine  of  course,   as   bdng,  la 

■ 

the  cvqoiX^3   or  Co-ordination  of  things, 
Virtue's  natural  Opposite  ^*^ 

The  Fancies,  Caprices,  and  fickle 
Changes  of  Fortune  would  appear  but 
awkwardly  under  a  Character  that  was 
Male :   but  taken  together  they  make  a 


<*^  They  are  both  represented  as  Femaka  by  Xencphom 
in  the  celebrated  Story  ^  Hercules,  taken  from  Prodicua. 
see  Memorab.  L.  II.  c.  1.  As  to  the  mfroixla  here 
mentioned,  thus  Varro  Pythagoras  Samius  aii  ommtfm 
rentm  iniiia  ene  hina :  ut  fadtum  et  infinUuniy  bamum  et 
malum^  vitam  tt  mortem,  diem  et  no<Aem.  De  Ling.  Lat* 
L.  IV.  Sec  also  Jrist.  Metaph.  L.  1.  c.  5*  and  £cc&* 
siasiicusy  Chap.  Ixii.  ver.  24, 
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very  natural  Female^  which  has  no  small 
resemblance  to  the  Coquette  of  a  modem 
Comedy,  bestowing,  withdrawing  and  shift- 
ing her  favours,  as  different  Beaus  succeed 
to  her  good  graces. 

TransmtUat  incertos  honores^ 

Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna.  Hor. 

Why  the  Furies  were  made  Female^ 
is  not  so  easy  to  explain,  unless  it  be  that 
female  Passions  of  all  kinds  were  consider- 
ed as  susceptible  of  greater  excess,  than 
male  Passions ;  and  that  the  Furies  were 
to  be  represented,  as  things  superlatively 
outrageous. 

Talibus  Alecto  dktis  exarsit  in  iras. 
At  Juveni  oi*anti  subitus  tremor  occupat  artus : 
Diriguere  oculi:  tot  Erinnys  sibilat  Hydris^ 
Tantaque  se fades  aperit :  tumjlammea  torquens 
Lumina  cunctantem etqiuerentem  dicere plura 
Repulity  et  geminos  erexit  crinibus  angueSj 
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Verberaque  insmuit,  rabidaque  h^dc  addidit  ore : 
En !  Ego  victa  situ^  Sgc. 

JEn.  VII.  455/^ 


.  He,  that  would  see  more  on  this  Subject, 
may  consult  Ammonius  the  Peripatetic,  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Treatise  de  Inter- 
pretatione,  where  the  Subject  is  treated  at 


(*>  The  Words  above  mentioned,  Ttwe,  Death,  Fartuncj 
Virtue^  8^c,  in  Greeky  Latins  French^  and  most  modem 
Languages,  though  thejr  are  diversified  with  Genders  in 
the  manner  described,  yet  never  vary  the  Gender  which 
they  have  once  acquired,  except  in  a  few  instances,  where 
the  Gender  is  doubtful.  We  cannot  say  17  apcrti  or  6  aper^ 
hac  Virtus  or  hie  Virtus,  la  Virtu  or  le  Virtu  and  so  of  the 
rest.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  English,  We  in  our  own 
language  say,  Virtue  is  its  own  reward,  or  Virtue  is  her 
own  reward ;  Time  maintains  its  wonted  Pace«  or  Time 
maintains  his  wonted  Pace. 

There  is  a  singular  advantage  in  this  liberty,  as  it  en- 
ables us  to  mark,  with  a  peculiar  force,  the  Distinction 
between  the  severe  er  Logical  Style,  and  the  ornamental 
or  Rhetorical^    For  thus  when   we   speak  of  the  above 
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» 

large  with  respect  to  the  Gretk  Tongue. 
We  shall  only   observe,  that  as  all  such 


Words,  and  of  all  others  naturally  devoid  of  Sex,  as 
Neuiersj  we  speak  of  them  as  thegf  are,  and  as  becomes  a 
logical  Inquiry.  When  we  give  them  Sei,  by  making 
them  Masculine  or  Feminine,  they  are  from  thenceforth 
personified  ;  are  a  kind  of  intelligent  Beings,  and  become, 
as  sudi,  the  proper^  ornaments  either  of  Rhetoric  or  of 
Poetty^ 

Thus  Mitt&n, 

The  Thunder, 

Win^d  mth  red  light' ning  and  impetuonu  rage. 
Perhaps  haih  speM  ms  shaJU P.  Lost  1.  174f 

The  Poet  having  just  before  called  the  Hail,  and  Thun- 
der, Code's  Ministers  of  Vengsance,  and  so  personified  them, 
had  he  afterwards  said  its  Shafts  for  his  Shafts,  would  have 
destroyed  his  own  Image,  and  approached  withal  so  much 
nearer  to  Prose. 

The  fbOowing  Paisage  is  ftMn  the  same  Poem. 

Should  intermitted  Vengeance  arm  again 

His  red  right  hand 

P.  L.  II.  174. 

In  this  Place'  His  Hand  is  clearly  preferable  either  to 
ifers  tfr  Its,  by  immediately  referring  us  to  God  himself, 
the  Avenger. 
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Speculq^tions  are  at  best  but  Conjecturesi 
they  should  therefore  be  received  with  can- 
dour rather  than  scrutinized  with  rigour. 
Varro'^  words  oil  a  Subject  near  akin,  are, 
for  their  aptness  and  elegance,  well  worth 
attending.     Nori  mediocres  enim  tenebra  in 


I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more,   and  quit  this 
Subject. 

At  his  command  tK  up-rooted  HUh  retired 
Each  to  HIS  place :  ihey  heard  hU  voice  and  went 
Obsequious :  Heav'n  his  wonted^face  renew% 
Andwith  fresh  fjowrets  HUl  and  VaUey  smiFd. 

P.  L.  VI. 

See  also  ver.  54,  55,  of  the  same  Book. 

Here  all  things  are  personified;  the  Hills  hearj  the 
VaUeys  smile,  and  the  Fau  of  Heaven  is  renewed. — 
Suppose  then  the  Poet  had  been  necessitated  by  the  laws 
of  his  Language  to  have  said — Each  hill  retired  to  its 
Place — Heaven  renewed  its  wonted  face — how  prosaic  and 
lifeless  would  these  Neuters  have  appeared ;  how  detri- 
mental to  the  Prosopopeia,  which  he  was  aiming  to  establish ! 
In  this  therefore  he  was  happy,  that  the  Language  in 
which  he  wrote  imposed  no  such  necessity ;  and  he  was 
too  wise  a  Writer,  to  impose  it  on  himself.  It  were  to  be 
wished,  his  correctors  had  been  as  wise  on  their  parts. 
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silvdj  ubi  hcBc  captanda  ;  neque  ed,  qud  per- 
venire  volumuSj  semiia  trita ;  neque  non  in 
tramitibus  quadam  objecta,  qtue  euniem 
retinere  possunt.* 

To  conclude  this  Chapter.  We  may 
collect  from  what  has  been  said,  that  both 
Number  and  Gender  appertain  to 
Words,  because  in  the  first  place  they  ap- 
pertain to  Things  ;  that  is  to  say y  because 
Substances  are  Many^  and  have  either  Sex 
w  no  Sex;  therefwe  Substantives  have 
Number,  and  are  Masculine^  Feminine^  or 
Neuter.  There  is  however  this  difference 
between  the  two  Attributes  :  .Number,  in 
strictness,  descends  no  lower,  than  to  the 
last  Rank  of  Species  :^*^   Gender  on  the 


*  De  Ling.  Lat.  L.  IV. 

^*'  The  reason  why  Number  goes  no  lower  is,  that  it  does 
not  naturally  appertain  to  IndividwUa :  the  cause  of  which 
see  before,  p«  89. 


«s 
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contTwy  stops  not  here,  but  descends  to 
€$)ery  Individtmly  however  diversified.  And 

so    much    for    SuBSTANTiy£S»    PB0P£BXX 
so  CALLED. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Concerning  Substantives  of  the  Secondary 

m 

Order. 

▼T  E  are  now  to  proceed  to  a  Secondary 
Racb  of  StJBsTANTiVEs,  a  Race  quite 
different  from  any  already  mentioned,  and 
whose  Nature  may  be  explained  in  the 
following  manner. 

Every  Object  which  presents  itself  to 
the  Senses  oi  the  Intellect,  is  either  then 
perceived  for  the  Jirst  time,  or  else  is  re- 
cognized as  having  been  perceived  before. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  called  an  Object 
TJf?  Ttpomig  yvwcr^co^,  of  the  Jirst  knowledge 
or  acquaintance  ;  ^*^  in  the  latter  it  is  called 


^•^  See  Apoll.  de  Syntaxi,  1. 1.  c.  16.  p.  49. 1. 2.  c.  3.  p. 
1 03.  Thus  Prisdan — Interest  autem  inter  demonstrattonem 
et  relattonem  hoc ;  quod  demonstration  inlerrogationi  reddiiay 
Primam  Cognitionem  ostendxt ;  Quis  fecit  ?  Ego ;  rehtio 
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an  Object  rij^  leirrspag  yvcowco^,  of  the  second 
knowledge  or  acquaintance. 

Now  as  all  Conversation  passes  between 
Particulars  or  Individuals^  these  will  often 

happen  to  be  reciprocally  Objects  T>f$  ^pco- 

7^q  yyuxreodgy  that  is  to  say»  till  that  instant 
unacquainted  with  each  other.  What  then 
is  to  be  done  ?  How  shall  the  Speaker  ad- 
dress  the  other  when  he  knows  not  hi/ 
Name?  or  how  explain  himself  by  his  own 
Name,  of  which  the  other  is  wholly  ignor- 
ant  ?  Nouns,  as  they  have  been  described, 
cannot  answer  the  purpose.  The  first  ex- 
pedient upon  this  occasion  seems  to  have 
been  d^sliiq^  that  is  Pointings  or  Indication 
hy  the  Finger  or  Hand,  some  traces  of 
which  are  still  to  be  observed,  as  a  part  of 
'    that  Action   which  naturally  attends  our 


vero  Secundam  Cognitionem  sigmficaty  uty  Is,  dc  qua  jam 
dixi.     Lib.  JTIL  p.  9S6.    Edit.  Putachiu 
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But  the  Authors  of  Language  were  not 
content  with  this.  They  invented  a  tace 
of  Words  to  supply  tkis^  Pointing ;  which 
Words,  as  they  always  stood  for  Substantives 
or  Nouns^  were  characterized  by  the  Name 

of 'AvTOowiLtia/,  or  Pronouns/*^  These  also 
they  distinguished  into  three  several  sorts, 
calling  them  Pronouns  of  the  Firsts  the 
Secondy  and  the  TMrd  Person^  with  a  view 
to*  certain  distinctions,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained as  follows. 

•  Suppose   the  Parties  conversing  to  be 
wholly  unacquainted,  neitfier.  Name  nor 


pac  'ANTONOMAZOMiENON.  Apoll.  de  Synt.  L.  11. 
c  5.  p.  106.  Priscian  leems  to  consider  them  so  p^oa- 
liarly  destined  to  the  expression  of  IndividuaUf  that  he 
does  not  say  they  supply  the  pUoe  of  any  Noun,  but  that 
of  ihe  proper  Name  only.  And  this  undoubtedly  was 
their  original,  and  still  is  their  true  and  natural  use.  Pao- 
XOMBK  eat  pars  orationis,  qua  pro  nomine  proprio  unius- 
cujjttsque  aeeipiiur.  Prise.  L.  XII.  3ee  also  JpoU.  L. 
II.  c  9.  p.  117, 118.  ' 

F 
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Countenance  on  either  side  known,  and 
the  Subject  of  the  Conversafton  to  be  the 
Speaker  himself.  Here,  to  supply  the  place 
of  Pointing  by  a  Word  of  equal  Power, 
they  furnished  ,the  Speaker  with  the  Pro^ 
noufij  I.  I  write^  I  say^  I  desire^  4^.  and 
as.  the  Speaker  is  always  principal  with  re- 
'spect  to  his  own  discourse,  this  they  called 
for  that  reason  the  Pronoun  of  the  First 
'Person. 

Ag  a  I  n,  suppose  the  Subject  of  the  Con- 
versation to  be  the  Party  addrest.  Here 
for  similar  reasons  they  invented  the  Pro-- 
noun^  Thou.  Thou  tmitest^  Thou  walkest^ 
4rc.  and  as  the  Party  addressed  is  next  in 
dignity  to  the  Speaker,  or  at  least  comes 
n&iX  with  reference  to  the  discourse ;  this 
Pronoun  they  therefore  called  the  Pronoun 
of  the  Second  Person. 

« 

« 

Lastly,  suppose  the  Subject  of  Con* 
versation  neither  the  Speaker,  nor  the  Party 


r^^^mm 


^s?m^ 
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addrest,  but  some  Third  Ol^jecty  different 
from  both.    Here  they  provided  another 

^ 

Pronoun.  He  s he,  or  it,  which  in  distinc* 
tion  to  f he  two  former  was  called  the.  Pro* 
noun  of  the  Third  Person. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Pronouns  came 
to  be  distinguished  bj  their  respective 
Peesons/^ 


^'^^  The  description  of  the  different  Pebsovs  here  given 
is  taken  firom  Priacianj  who  took  it  ftom  jlpolbmiuB. 
Persona  Pronommum  sunt  ires;  prima,  secunda,  tertia. 
Prima  esiy  asm  ips^  qsut  loquitur^  de  se  pronuntiat; 
Secondfty  cifiii  ie  ed  promsneuttj  m  ^pnni  din<ii>  aennonc 
loqmtnr.;  Teftia,  cum  de  edy  que  nee  kquitur,  nee  ad  ae 
directum  acdpit  sermonemr.  L.  XII.  p.  940.  Theodore 
Gaza  gives  the  same  Distinctions.  npCnrov  (irp6&umov  se.) 
^  KtpX  iavrU  ^p&Z^  &  Xfyor  v'  S&rcpov,  ^  irBfli  rS,  wphc 
^  6  XAyoc"  rplTop,  4,  *'V^  ^4^*    ^*2*  Gram.  L.  I  V»  p. 

This  aoodunt  of  Persons  is  far  preferable  to  the  common 
one,  which  makes  the  Firat  the  Sptsdcsr;  thi$  Second,  the 
Party  addrest;  and  the  Third,  the  Sulgeet.  For  though 
tbe  First  and  Second  be,  as  commonly  described,  one  the 

p  2 
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As  to  Number,  the  Pronoun  of  each 
Person. has  it :  (I)  has  the  plural  (we),  be- 
cause there  may  be  many  Speakers  at  once 
of  the  same  Sentiment;  as  welLas.  one^ 


Speaker,  the  other  the  Party  addrest,  yet,  till  they  become 
mbjccta  of  the  discourHy  they  have  np  existence.  Again 
as  to  the  Third  Person's  heing  the  gnifed,  this  is  a  cha^ 
racter  which  it  ehares  in  comman  with  both  •  the  other 
Persons,  and  which  can  never  therefore  be  called  a  peculi- 
arity of  its  own.  To  explain  by  an  instance  or  two.  When 
JEneas  begins  the  narrative  of  his  adventures,  the  second 
Person   immediate .  appears,  /because  he  makea  .JDuIo, 

whom  he  addresses^  the  immediate  jsubject  of  his  Discourse^ 

« 

Infandum^  ReginOf  jubes,  renooare  dolorcm.       ,    . 

From  hence  forward  for  1500  Verses  (though,  she  be  all 
that  time  the  party  addresi)  we  hear  nothing  farther  of 
this  Second  Person,  a  variety  of  other  Subjects  filling  up 
the  Narrative.  .    . 

'  In  the  mean  time  the  First  Person  may  be  seen,  every 
where,  because  the  Speaker  every  where  is  himself  .ths 
S^difeei.    They  were  indeed  Events,  as  he  says  himself 


— quaque  yfse  fniserrima  vidij . 
Et  quorumpetrs  magnafiA--^-^ 

Not  that  the  Second  Person  does  not  often  occur  in  t'he 


^Z T5*  ■        *_ ^ 
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wfao»  includiiTg  himself^  speaks  the  Senti- 
ment of  many.  (Thou)  has  the  plural 
(you),  because  a  Spieech  may  be  spoken 
to  many,  as  well  as  to  one-  -  (He)  has  the 
plural  (they),  because  the  Subject  of 
discourse  is  often  many  at  once.  >  > 

'  But  tho'  all  these  prohounshave  Number^ 
it  doesnot  appear  either  in  Greek  or  Latif^ 
or  any  modern  Language,  that  those  of  the 
first  and  second  Person  carry  the  distino^ 
tions  of  Sbx.    The  reason  seems  to  be. 


ooune  x»f  this  Narrative  ^  bat  then  it  is  always  hf  a  Figure 
of  Speech,  when  those,  who  by  their  absence  are  in  fact 
so  many  Third  Persons,  are  converted  into  Second  Persons 
hf  being  introduced  as  preaent.  The  real  Second  Person 
{Dido)  is  never  once  hinted. 


•  Thus  &r  as  to  VirgiL  But  when  we  read  ilifc/ui,  we 
find  neither  Firat  Perscxn,  nor  Second^  in  any  Part  of  the 
whole  Work.  '  The  reaaon  is,  that  neither  Speaker  nor 
Party  addrest  (in  which  light  we  may  always  view  the 
Writer  and  his  reader),  can  possibly  become  the  Suliject 
of   pure   Mathematics,  nor  indeed  can  any  thing  else 
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that  the  Speaker  and  Hearer  being  gene* 
raJly  present  to.  each  other,  it  would  haFe 
been  superfluous,  to  have  marked  a  dis* 
tinction  by  Art,  which  from  Nature  and 
even  Dresa  was  commooly^^  apparent 
on  both  sides.  But  this  does  not  hold 
with  respect  to  the  third  Person,  of  whose 
Character  and  Distinctions  (including  Sex 
among  the  rest)  we  often  know  no  more 
than  what  we  learn  from  the  discourse. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  in  most  Languages 
the  third  person  has  its  Genders^  and  that 
even  English  (which  allows  its  Adjectives 
no  Genders  at  all)  has  in  this  Pronoun  the 
triple  (o  distinction  of  He,  She^  and  It. 


eampt  abstraet  Quantity,  which  neither  speaks  itself  nor 
is  spoken  to  by  another. 

^^  Demotutratio  ipm  tecum  genus  aUndit,  Priscian. 
li.  XIL  p.  912.  See  JpolL  dcSjfntax.  t.  IL  e.  7. 
p.  109. 

<•>  The  Utility  of  this  Distinction  may  be  better  feund  in 
anpposing  it  away.  Suppose,  &r  example  we  should  read 
in  history  these  words-— ^c  caused  him  to  destroy  Atm^and 
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Hence  too  we  see  the  reason  why  a 
single  Pronoun^  to  each  Person,  an  I  to 
the  First  J  and  a  Thou  to  the  Second^  are 
abundantly  sufficient  to  all  the  purposes  of 


that  we  were  to  be  informed  the  [He],  which  is  here  thrice 
repealed*  stood  each  time  for  something  different,  that  is 
to  say,  for  a  man  for  a  Woman,  and  for  a  City,  whose 
Names  were  Alexander^  Thais,  and  Persepolis.  Taking 
the  Pronoun  in  this  manner,  divested  of  its  genders,  how 
would  it  appear,  which  was  destroyed  ;  which  was  the  de- 
stroyer ;  and  which  the  cause  that  moved  to  the  destruc- 
tion ?  But  there  are  not  such  doubts,  when  we  hear  the 
Genders  distinguished ;  when,  instead  of  the  ambiguous 
sentence,  ffe  caused  him  to  destroy  Ann,  we  are  told  with 
the  proper  distinctions,  that  shx  cauaed  him  to  destroy  it. 
Then  we  know  with  certainty,  what  before  we  could  not, 
that  the  Promoter  was  the  woman ;  tba^  her  Instrument 
was  the  Hero ;  and  that  the  Subject  of  their  Cruelty  was 
the  unfortunate  City. 

^  Quaritur  tamen  cur  prima  quidem .  Persona  tt  secun^ 
da  singula  Pronomina  habeanty  tertiam  veto  sex  diverse 
indi/QoU  voces  f  Ad  quod  rtspondendumeH^,  quod  prima 
quidem  ft  secunda  Persona-  ideo  non  egpU  diperais  vpcibus, 
quoi  semper  praesentes  inter  se  sunt,  et  demonstration; 
tertia  veto  Persona  modo  demonstrativa  esty  uty  Hie,  Iste; 
modo  rdatioay  ut  Is,  Ipse,  Sfc.  Priscian.  L.  XII.. p.  93S. 
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Speech.  But  it  is  not  so  with  respect  to 
the  Third  Person.  The  various  relations 
of  the  various  Objects  exhibited  by  this  (I 
mean  relations  of  near  and  distant,  present 
and  absent,  same  and  different,  definite  and 
indefinite,  &c.)  made  it  necessary  that 
hpre  there  should  not  be. one,  but  many 
Pronouns,  such  as  He,  This^  Thatj  Other ^ 
Ant/j  Some,  ^c. 

It  must  be  confest,  indeed,  that  all 
these  Words  do  not  always  appear  as 
Pronouns.  When  they  stand  by  them- 
selves, and  represent  some  Noun  (as  whep 

we. say,  This  w  Fir/we,  or  Jf/jcr/xS^,  Git;c 
me  That),  then  are  they  Pronouns.  But 
when  they  are  associated  to  some  Noun 
(as  when  we  say  This  Habit  is  Vii;tue  ;  or 

^sixrikS^y  That  Man  defrauded  me)  then 
as  they  supply  not  the  place  of  a  Noun, 
but  only  serve  to  ascertain  one,  they  fall 
rather  into  the  Species  of  Dejinitives  or 
Articles,     That  there  is  indeed  a  near  re* 
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latioD  between  Pronouns  and  Ariicks,  the 
old  Grammarians  have  all  acknowledged, 
and  some  :words  it  has  been  doubtftil  'to 
which  Class  to  refer.  The  best  rule  to  dis. 
tinguish  them  is  this*-*The  g^iuine  Pro- 
170 ON  always  stands  by  itself ^  assuming  the 
Fewer  of  a  Noun,  and  supplying  its  place 
— The  genuine  Article  nt/oer  stands  by 
itself,  but  appears  at  all  times  associated 
to  something  else,  requiring  a  Noun  for 
its  support,  as  much  as  Attributes'^  or 
Adjectives. 


^'  To  "ApOfH^v  fAtra  ov6fwrQQ,  ^  ii  ^Avrh^wfUa  avr 
ivSfiOToc*  .  Thx  Articls.  standi  with  a  Noun ;  but 
THE .  PBONOUN^tamb  FOR  a  Noun.  Apoll.  L.  I.  c  3. 
p.  9$,  ^Avra  Sv  ri  apOpa,  rqc  irpoc  ra  bv6fUKra  tfvva^rif* 
o^saq  airoravra)  cec  r^v  vmnrrayfdvnv  kvrwvviilay  yxra" 
vlirru.  Now  Artidet  thenuelvtif  whm  thy  qmt  their 
Conntetian  with  Nminsy  pass  into  such, Pronoun  as. is 
proper  upon  Jhe  occasion.  Ibid.  Agsm-^Orav  ro* ApBpov 
fill  fjuer  6v6fiaTO^  vafaXafi^vtfroi,  iroi/|<nrroi  Si  oivraKnf 
iv6fWTOC  fiv.wpQSfcnOitfuOaj  iu  waaiK  avayxiic dc  ivnow 
fdav  ixrraXti^Oiifnrati  cfyc  sk  lyyiv6fuvov .  iist  6v6ftaToc 
ivvifiu  avrl  ov6fiaTo^  wagikn^Oti.    When  the  Article  is 
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As  to  the  CottUsctitee  of  these  Pronouns, 
it  is  as  follows.  The  First  or  Seoond  will, 
either  of   them,  by  themselves  coalesce 


—  1 1  I,  ^pi»^—  I    ■  I  <  1 1  ^fi  ■      III      I  ^  ^.  1.1 1    .1 1     ^ 


wi9Umcd  witAout  Ae  Nwn,  oMd  ia»  {as  tee  explained  before) 
the  same  SjpUax  mh^eh  the  Noun  has^  it  must  of  absolute 
msoesstty  he  admitted  for  a  Pronoun,  because  it  appears 
ifftioMl  a  Nssm^  and  yet  is  in  Power  euswmd  for  erne. 
Ejusd.  L.  11.  c.  8.  p.  118.  L.  I.  e.  45.  p«  ^.— Inter 
Promomina  et  Articulos  hoc  Interest,  guod  Pronomina 
ea  putantur,  qua,  cum  sola  sAU,  vicem  naminis  complent, 
ut  QViB,  ILLE,  isTS :  Arttculi  vero  cum  Pronominibus,  out 
NomnSms,  out  Participiis  a^'unguntur.  Donat.  Gram, 
p.  1753. 


speaking  of  the  Stoics,  says  as  fidlows ;  Ar- 
TicuLis  ott^fift  Pbonomina  connumcrantes,  finitos  ea 
Articulos  appellabant ;  ipsos  autem  Articulos,  quibus 
no8  caremm,  ivfnmTon  Abticulo^  dicebdnt.  Vet,  ut  alii 
dkmU,  Ariieuhs  connumenAant  Pronominibus,  ei^  Articu- 
tARiA  eo»  PR0N0MI17A  vooAant,  6rc.  Pris.  L.  I.  p.  674. 
Varro,  freaking  of  Quisque  and  Sic,  calls  them  both 
Abticlis,  the  first  ind^iu  the  second  defiuOe.  De  Ling. 
Lfl«.  L-  VII.  See  also  L.  IX.  p.  188.  Vossius,  indeed, 
in  his  Analogia  (£.  /.  c.  1.)  opposes  this  Doctrine,  because 
ITtchasnot  the  same  power  with  the  Greek  Articled. 
But  he  did  not  enough  attend  to  the  antient  Writers  on  this 


/ 
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nitfa  the  Thirds  but  not  with  each  other. 
For  example,  it  is  good  sense,  as  well  as 
good  Grammar,  to  say  in  any  Language-^ 
I  AM  He— Thou  art  He— but  ire  cannot 
say — I  AM  Thou— nor  Thou  abt  I.  The 
reason  is,  there  is  no  absurdity  for  the 
Speaker  to  be  the  Subject  also  of  the  Dis- 
course, as  when  we  say,  I  am  He ;  or  for 
the  Person  addrest ;  as  when  we  say,  Thou 
art  He.  But  for  the  same  Person,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  to  be  at  cmce  the 
Speaker^  and  the  Party  addrest,  this  is  im- 
possible ;  and  so  therefore  is  the  Coalescence 
of  the  First  and  Second  Person. 

And  now  perhaps  we  have  seen  enough 
of  Pronouns  to  perceive  how  they  differ 


Snfcject,  who  ocmsidered  all  Words,  as  Aeticlks,  which 
being  a$9ociaUd  to  iVotmt  {and  not  $tanding  in  their  place) 
screed  Ai  o^ty  manntr  to  OicerlaiHy  and  determine  their  sigr 
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from  other  Substaotives.  I  The  others  iare* 
Primary  i  these  are  theitSubsfitutei:;  a  kind 
of  secondary  Race,  which  were  taken 
in  aid,  when  for  reasons  already  .^  men*, 
ttoned  the  others  could  not  be  used*  :  It  is 
moreover  by. means  of.  these,  and. of  .Artu 
defy  which  are  nearly  allied  to  them,  that 


J 


•  ^^  See  these  reasons  at  the  beginning*  of  this  dbapter,  of 
which  reasons  the  principal  one  is,  that  *^  no  Noun,  pro- 
^*  perly  so  called,  implies  its  own  Presence.  It  is  therefore 
^*  to'oseertotVi  such  PrtHnu^  that  the  Pronoun  is  taken  in 
^*  aid ;  and,  heoce  it  is,  it  becomes  equiTalent  to  Sti&Cf 
<<  that  is,  to  PfdnJtifig  or  Jtndtcatum  fry  the  Finger,'**  It  is 
worth  remarking  in  that  Verse  otPernua, 

* 

Sedpulchrum  ett  digito  mokstkabi,  et  dicier,  Hic  est. 

how  the  &t&c  And  the  Prtmoun  are  introduced  together, 
and  made  to  co-opeiftte  to  the  same  end. 

Sometimes  by  virtue  of  Sci^ic  the  Pronoun  of  the  Mtird 
Person  stands  for  the  fret. 

Qfuid  d  mSUtibue  pareuy  erit  01c  qnoque  MUu. 
That  is,  /  aUo  will  he  a  Soldier. 

Tibul.  L.  11.  EL  6.  V.  7.    SoenipiUi. 
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V  L AN (QUAQE,  .though  in  itself  only  signi- 

a 

^'  ficaat  of  general  IdeaSj  is  brought  dowQ 
**  to  denote  that  infinitude  of,  Particulars^ 
1^  which  are  for  ever  arising,  and  ceasing 
"  to  be/'  But  more  of  this  hereafter  in  a 
proper  place. 

.  As .  to  the  three  orders  oi  Pronouns 
already,  naentiooed, ,  they  may  be  called 
Prepositive^  as  may  indeed  all  Substantives, 
biecause  they  are  capiible  of  introducing  or 
leading  a  Seatence>  without  having  refer- 
ence to  any  thing  previous.  But  besides 
those   there  is   another    Pronoun   (in 


Itmay  be  ebtenred  too,  that  even  in  Epistobuy  CoiDBi- 
pondenoe,  and  bdeed  in  all  kinds  of  Writing,  wfiere  the 
PMmoana  I  and  You  make  their  appeacaneer  theie  ia  a 
sort  of  ingUied  PttHnetj  whidi  they  aresiupposed  to  indicate 
thoi^h  the  parties  aie  in  hd  at  ever  so  great  adistanee* 
Ahd  henoe  the  rise  of«that  dislinclion  in  JpaBiomm  r«c 
^Tiyv-8^Wv  ilvfu  Sct&cc*  rai  SixS  vi,  that  mmu  InJH^ 
eaCJoM  art  osK&ir,^  and  tome  art-  maUoL  De  Syntax!, 
L.  ILc.  8.  p.  104. 
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Greek    3$,  ^tqi*"    in  Latin,  Qui,;    in 

« 

Engtishj  WhOj  fVhich,  ThatJ^  a  Pronoun 
having  a  character  peculiar  to  itself,  the 
nature  of  which  may  be  explained  as  fol- 
lows. 

Suppose  I  was  to  say — Light  is  a 
Bodjfy  LiaHT  mwen  with  great  ctlerity. 
Diese  would  apparently  be  two  distinct 

^^  The  Greeks,  it  must  be  oonfest^  call  this  Pronoun 
iwwuKTuAv  £p9pov,  tke  niffmctive  Jriide.  Yet»  m  it 
should  seenit  this  is  but  an  improper  appellation,  jfpoi^ 
lanSutf  when  he  compares  it  to  the  irporaieruc&v  or  true 
prq^oaiiice  Ariick^  not  only  confesses  it  to  differ,  as  being 
exprest  by  a  different  Word,  and  having  sdMhwni  plaoe  ^ 
in  every  Sentence ;  but  in  Syntsx  he  adds,  it  is  wholly  dif^ 
ftrad.  De  SyJatOK.  L;  L  e.  48.  p.  91.  Tksoiarc  Gaza 
aihiHisiliiJgi's  tibftsstte,  tnd  theiefere  adds^— — *50iir  $1  i^ 

I  Kvpiwc  &^  dn  a(»fl!pov  rmnt -for  these  teo/ssUss  tUs 

(jsisqHity  the  SulyunUiot)  crnM  froperfy  be  an  Jrticie^ 
Axidiiist  befive  he  6Ay%  icvp(«i>c  7£  M^v  i^Qgw  rh  ir^sutr 
tm4w  imeeverppreferfysgeakii^fAiMthe  Prefositintie 
dkjrticle.  Gram.  Introd.  L.  IV.  The  Latins  there- 
(ore  have  undoubtedly'  doie  better  in  rangiiig  it  with  th^ 
I^ronottns. 
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Sentences.  Suppose,  ini^tead  of  thei  Second 
Light,  1  were  to  place  the  prepositive 
Pronoun,  it,  and  say — Lioht  %$  a  Body ; 
IT  moves  with  great  celerity — the  Sen- 
tence would  still  be  distinct  and  two.  But 
if  I  add  a  Connective  (as  for  Example  an 
and)  saying — ^Light  is  a  Body^  and 
it  moves  with  great  celerity— 1  then  by 
Connection  make  the  two  iQto  one^  as 
by  cementing  many  stones  t  make  one 
WalK 

Now  it  is  in  the  waited  Powers  of  a  Con^ 
nectivcj  and  another  Pronoun^  that  we  may 
see  the  force  and  character  of  the  Pronoun 
here  treated.  Thus  therefore,  if  in  the  place  of 
AND  IT,  we  substitute  that,  or  which, 
saying  Light  is  a  Body  which  mooes  mth 
great  celerity — ^the  Sentence  still  retains  its 
Unity  and  Perfection^  and  becomes  if  pos* 
sible  more  compact  than  before.  We.  may 
with  just  reason  therefcMre  call  this  Pronoun 
the  Subjunctive,  because  it  cannot  (like 


i 
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the  Prepositive)  introduce  an  original  Sen*" 
tence,  but  only  serves  to  subjoin  me  to  some 
other  J  which  is  previous/''^ 

The  Application  of  this  Subjunctive 


^')  Hence  we  see  why  the  Pronoun  here  mentioned  k 
always  necessarily  the  Part  of  some  comply  Sentence^ 
which  Sentence  contains,  either  exprest,  or  miderstood, 
two  iVerbfl^  nod  (too.  Nominatiyes.         ; 

Thus  in  that  Verse  of  Horace. 

Qif I  wiiwna  tioUj  liber ^mihi  non  erii  unqmam* 

/tfe  nofi  miC /tifr-^is  one  Sentence ;  quimetuens  vivit — is 
another. :  Ille  and  Qui  are  the  itoo  Nominatives ;  Ertt  and 
*VivU^  the  (100  Verbs ;  and  so  in  all  other  instances.  . 

The  following  passage  from  ^|K>/ibnufs  (though  some- 
what corrupt  in  more  places  than  one)  will  serve  to  shew 
irf^ence  the  above  speculations  are  taken.  Th  vwiyraKTuAv 
apOpov  hr\  piifia  iBiov  i^tnu,  owSeScfiivov  Sia  r^C  ava*' 
^^ac  rt^TpoiiBUfiivf^  6v6fWTC  j^  ivrcvOev  airXSv-  X6yov  i 
Wflipi?aiwi KorarrivTwv iio piifiarwv  trinrra^iv (Xiyu> r^vlv 
T^  bvifMOTi,  j^  rijv  Iv  avnjf  nf  apOpt^)  iirtp  waXcvirapcfwero 
Tif  KAI  <rvv86r)bU|>.  Kotvov  ftiv  (lege  TO  K^I  yap  Koiifiv 
fdv)  fapiXifi^vi  rh  6vQfza  to  irpoK^fuvov,  (rCfnrXeKov  St 
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like  the  other  Pronouns,  is  universal.  It 
may  be  the  Substitute  of  all  kinds  of  Sub* 
stantives,  natural^  artificial,  or  abstract ;  as 
well  as  general,  special  or  particular.    We 


h-ipov  \6yov  irivrwg  i^  Ircpov  prifia  irapiXafjLpavB,  ^ 
Sru>  rht,  nAPErENETO  O  TPAMMATIKOS,  OS  AI- 
EAESATO,  Svva/x€i  rbv  avrov  airorsXc?  rS  (fon.  rn^)  O 
rPAMMATIKOS  nAPEFENETO,  KAI  AIEAESATO. 
The  subjunctive  Article  (that  t^  the  Pronoun  here  mention- 
ed) is  applied  to  a  Verb  of  its  own^  and  yet  is  anmedtd 
withal  to  the  antecedent  Noun,  Hence  it  can  never  serve  to 
constitute  a  simple  SentencCy  by  reason  of  the  Syntax  of  the 
two  Verbsy  I  mean  that  which  respects  the  Nounor  Antecedent  y  * 
and  that  which  respects  the  Article  or  Relative.  The  same 
too  follows  as  to  the  Cotffunctionj  and.  This  Ci^pulative 
assumes  the  Antecedent  Noun^  which  is  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied  to  many  Subjects^  and  by  connecting  to  it  a  new  Sen- 
tenccy  of  necessity  assumes  a  new  Verb  also.  And  hence  it 
is  that  the  Words — the  Grammarian  came  who  discoursed 
-^form  in  power  nearly  the  same  ,sentencef  as  if  we  were 
to  say — kbe  Grammarian  .  came  akd  discoursed.  ApM, 
de  Syntaxif  L.  /.  c.  43.  p.  92.  See  also  an  ingenious 
French  Treatise,  called  Grammaire  generate  et  raisonnie. 
Chap.  IX. 

Vhe  Latins^  in  their  Structure  of  d)is  Subjunctive, 
see&kto  have  well  represented  its  compound  Nature  of  part 
Pronoun^  and  part  CoTmectivCj  in  forming  their  qui  et 

a 
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may  say,  Ihe  Animal^  Which^  ^c.  the  Mdti, 
fFhom  ,^c.  the  Shipj  Which,  ^c.  Alexander, 
ifhoj  ^c.  Bucephalus,  That,  i$-c.  Virtue, 
IVhich,  ^c.  4*. 

Nay,  it  may  even  be  the  Substitute  of 
all  the  othei  Pronouns,  and  is  of  course 
therefore  exprtessive  of  all  three  Persons. 
Thus  we  say,  I  who  now  read,  have  near 
finished  this  Chapter;  Thou,  who  nOw 
readest :  He,  who  now  readeth,  ^c,  ^c. 

And  thus  is  tbfe  SubjuNCTivE  truly 
a  Trdhoun  from  its  Substitution,  th€;re  being 
BO  Substantive  existing,  in  whose  place  it 


titns  ttoin  ^ue  «nd  »,  or  (if  ^e^  with  Sealigtr  to  the 
Greek)  firam  KAI  and  'OS,  K AI  ^nd  'O.  Sc&L  Je  €mt$. 
Liiig.Lit.e.l9n, 

Homer  ako  expresses  the  Force  of  this  Stibfuneti^ 
Prwioun  or  Artiek,  \xf  help  of  the  Prepatitite  and  « 
Cmimttite,^eauieAj  eonaonaat  to  the  Theory  here  esUMish« 
ed.  SfklKai.  A.  v*.  270,  £58.  .  N.  571.  H.  64, 157, 
158. 
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may  not  stand.  At  thie  aaine  time,  it  is 
essentially  distinguished  from  the  other 
Pjponoaiw,  foy  this  peculiar^  that  it  is 
not  only  a  Substitute^  but  withal  a  Con-- 
nectiveJ^ 


^''Before  we  quit  this  Subject,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  remark,  that  in  the  Gretk  and  Latin  Tongues,  the  two 
principal  Pronouns,  that  is  to  say,  the  First  and  Second 
Person,  the  Ego  and  the  Tuj  are  implied  in  the  very  Form 
ef  the  y«fb  litMlf  <Ypi^  ypa^tuct  •eriboj  seribis)  and  ar^ 
fer  thflt^veason^Haper'ejpreff,  unless  it  be  to  mark  a  Con- 
iMidiariiictioii ;  such  as  in  VirgUj 

^OB  pairutmfiig;imM% ;  Tu,  Tiiyrey  krUus  in  umbrA 
Pormosam  rtacnare  doees^  fte. 

This,  however,  is  true  with  respect  only  to  the  Casus 
rectus^  or  Nominatint  of  these  Pronouns,  but  not  with 
respect  to  their  obCque  Cases,  which  must  always  be  added, 
because  though  we  see  the  Ego  in  i#mo,  and  the  Td  in 
J/maSf  we  see  not  the  Tb  or  Mk  in  Amaivt  Amant. 

Vet  even  these  eiblique  CaseSy  appear  in  a  different 
manner,  according  as  they  mail:  Contcadisttnction,  or  not. 
If  they  contradistinguish,  then  are  they  commmfy  placed 
at  the  beginnmg  of  the  Sentence,  or  at  least  beibre  the 
Verb,  or  leading  Substantive. 

G    2 
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And  now  to  conclude  what  we  have  said 
concerning  Substantives.  All  Substan- 
tives are  either  Primary ^   or  Secondary ^ 

Thua  Virga, 

Quid  Thesaif  tnagnum 

.  Quid  memcrtm  Alciden  f  Et  if  i  genus  ab  Jove  summo: 

Thus  Homer  J 

'YMIN  fdv  ^€ol  Sot€i;- 


riaiSa  S^  MOI  \{faart  0fXi|v—     IX.  A- 

where  the  'Y/iiv  and  the  Mol  stand,  as  oontradUtinguishedy 
and  both  haye  preoedenoe  of  thrir  respective  Verbs,  the 
'Yfiiv  even  leading  the  whde  Sentence.  In  other  instances 
^hese  Pronouns  commonly  take  their  place  behind  the  Verb 
as  may  be  seen  in  examples  every  where  obvious.  The 
Greek  Language  went  farther  still.  When  the  oblique 
Case^  of  these  Pronouns  happened  to  contradistinguish, 
they  assumed  a  peculiar  accent  of  their  own,  which  gave 
them  the  name  of  6p0orovsjulvai,  or  Pnmounsyprightiy  ac* 
cented.  When  they  marked  no  such  opposition,  they  not 
only  took  their  place  behind  the  Verb,  but  even  gave  ii 
their  acceniy  and  (as  it  were)  inclified  ihenuelvee  t^Mm  ii. 
And  hence  they  acquired  the  name  of  EyicXiriicals  that  is. 
Leaning  or  Inclining  Pronouns  The  Greeks  too  had  in 
the  first  person  *E/iS,  "E^oi,  'E/ui.  &r  CantradiitinetiveSf 
and  Mtf,  Mol,  M^,  for  Enditiesj  And  hence  it  was  that 
JpoUanius  contended,  that  in  the  passq^  above  quoted 
from  the  first  Iliad,  we  should  read  waiSo  8*  'EMOI 
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that  is  to  say,  according  to  a  Language 
more  familiar  and  known,  are  either  Nouns 
or  PaoNouNS.  The  Nouns  denote  Sab- 
stances^  and  those  either  Na^t^ra/,  Artificial^ 
or  Abstract >*  They  moreover  denote  Things 
either  General  or  Special  or  Particular. 
The  Pronouns,  their  Substitutes,  are 
either  Prepositive j  or  Subjunctive.  The 
Pbe positive  is  distinguished  into  three 
Orders  called  the  Firsts  the  Second^  and 
the  Third  Person.     The  Subjunctive 


for  rraiBa  Si  MOI,  cm  account  of  the  Contradistinction 
which  there  occurs  between  the  Grecians  and  Ckfyses, 
See  JpolL  de  Syntaxi.  L.  I:  e.  3.  p.  20.  L.  II.  c.  «.  p. 
lOa,  103. 

This  Diversity  between  the  Contradistinctive  Pronouns, 
and  the  Enclitic,  is  pot  unknown  even  to  the  Engluh 
Tongue.  When  we  say,  Give  me  Conientf  the  {"MtJ  . 
in  this  case  is  a  perfect  Enclitic  But  when  we  say,  Give 
Mi  CmUenty  Give  Him  hie  tkomands,  the  (Me)  and 
(^HimJ  are  no  Enditics,  but  as  they  stand  in  opposition, 
assume  an  Accent  of  their  own,  and  so  become  the  true 

&p6orov8fUvac. 

**  See  before  p.  87,  88. 
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includes  the  powers  of  all  those  three, 
hayidg  superadded^  as  of  its  own»  the  pe* 
culiar  force  of  a  Connective. 


Having    done   with   Substantivbsi 
we  now  proceed  to  Attributives. 
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Coticerning  Attributives. 

AlTRIBUTIVES  are  all  those  principal 
Wards  J  that  denote  Attributes^  considered  as 
Attributes.  Such  for  example  are  the 
Words,  Blacky  White,  Great,  Little,  Wise^ 
Eloquent,  Writeth,  Wrote,  Writing^,  S^cJ'^ 


^f ^  |d  the  a^ve  lis^  ^f  Words  are  iqoIuiM  what  Grimi^ 
jnarians  called  Adjeciivesy  Verbsy  and  Pariiciplt»,  in  as 
much  as  all  of  them  equally  denote  the  Attributes  of  Sttb- 
stance.  Hence  it  is,  that  as  they  are  all  from  their  very 
nature  the  Predicates  in  a  Proposition  (being  all  predicated 
of  some  Si|b|ecl  or  Substance,  Snow  is  white^  Cicero  unitetk 
he.)  henoe  I  say  the  Appellation  PHMA  er  Vbrb  is  em- 
ployed by  Logicians  in  an  extended  Sense  to  denote '  them 
oil.  Thus  Ammamus  explaining  the  reason,  why  Aristotle 
itt  bis  Tract  de  Interpretatione  calls  Xcvk&c  ^  Verb^  tells  us 
vamiv  ^<Mvqv»  KOKtirYopSfiivov  ipov  iv  wporiini  wotwav, 
'PHMA  ica\u90aif  that  every  Sound  articulate^  that  forms 
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However,  previously  to  these,  and  to 
every  other  possible  Attribute,  whatever  a 
thing  may  be,  whether  black  or  white, 
'  square  or  round,  wise  or  eloquent,  writing 
or  thinking,  it  must ^rs^  of  necessity  exist 
before  it  can  possibly  be  any  thing  else. 
For  Existence  may  be  considered  as  an 
universal  Genusj  to  which  all  things  of  all. 
kinds  are  at  all  times  to  be  refeiTed.  The 
Verbs  therefore,  which  denote  it,  claim 
precedence  of  all  others,  as  being  essential 
to  the  very  being  of  every  Proposition,  in 
which  they  may  still  be  found,  either  &r. 
presto  or  by  implication  ;  exprest,  as  when 
we  say.  The  Sun  is  bright ;  by  implication 


the  Predicale  in  a  Proposition  is  called  a  Wevlb,  p.  M.Edit. 
Ven.  Priscian'^  observation,  though  made  on  another 
oceuion,  is  very  pertinent  to  the  present.  Non  Deelimiio 
sed  proprietas  exeutienda  eat  significatumis.  L.  II.  p.  576. 

And  in  another  place  he  says-: non  simiUtttdo  dcetiiuUioms 

omnimodo  conjungit  vel  discermt  partes  oratioms  inter  se, 
sed  vis  ipsius  signi/icaiioms,    L.  XIII.  p.  970. 
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as  when  we  say,  The  Sun  rises^  which 
means,  when  resolved.  The  Sun  is(  rising.^ 

-   The  Verbs,  I«,  Growethj  Becamethj  Est 

Fit^  vTTOLpx^^y  ^^^  tsjiXf/,  yfyverxiy  are  all  of 
them  used  to  express  this  general  Genus. 
The  Latins  have  called  them  Verba  Sulh- 
stantiva.  Verbs  Substantive^  but  the  Greeks 

^PvifMrx  ^TTfoLpKltHXy  Verbs  of  Existence^  a 
Name  more  apt,  as  "being  of  greater  lati- 
tude, and  comprehending  equally  as  well 
Attribute,  as  Substance.  The  principal  of 
those  Verbs,  and  which  we  shall  here  par- 
ticularly consider,  is  the  Verb,  ^E^i,  Esty 
Ir. 

Now  all  existence  is  either  absolute  or 
qualified — absolute^  as  when  we  say,  B  is  ; 
qualified^  as  when  we  say,  B  is  an  Ai^i* 
mal;  B  is  black,  is  round,  &c.    ^ 


(») 


See  Metaphys.  Ariitoi^  L.  V.  c.  T.  Edit.  Du-Vall. 
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With  resp^  to  this  difference^  tbe 
Verb  (is^cs^n  by  itself  express  absolute  Ex- 
istencCj  but  never  the  qualified^  without 
aobjoiniag  the  particular  Form,  because 
the  Forms  of  Existence  being  in  number 
infinite,  if  the  particular  Form  be  not  ex- 
prest,  we  cannot  know  which  i$  intended. 
And  hence  it  follows,  that  when  (is)  only 
serves  to  subjoin  some  suqh  Form,  it  h^s 
little  more  force,  than  that  of  a  mere  As- 
sertion. It  i«  under  the  same  character, 
that  it  becomes  a  latent  part  in  every  other 
Verb,  by  expressing  that  Assertion,  which 
is  one  of  their  Essentials.  Thus«  as  was 
observed  just  before,  Riseth^  means,  is  rif- 
ingi  Writeth  is  writing. 

Again — As  to  Existence  in  general, 
it  is  either  mutable  or  immutable  ;  mutable^ 
as  in  the  Objects  of  Sensation ;  immutable 
as  in  the  Objects  of  Intellection  and  Science. 
Now  mutable  Objects  exist  all  in  Tme,and 
adn^it  the  several  Distio^^tions  of  prasent» 
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past)  and  fulure.  But  immutable  Objects 
know  no  such  DistinctionSy  but  rather  stand 
opposed  to  all  things  temporary. 

And  hence  two  difiereot  Stgm£catioi)« 
of  the  substantive  Verb  (i*)  according  as 
it  denotes  mutable^  or  immutable  Being. 

FoK  ^example,  if  we  say,  This  Orange  i$ 
ripe^  (is)  meaneth  that  it  ewisteth  sq  now  at 
this  present^  in  opposition  to  past  tiroes 
when  it  was  green,  and  to  future  time  when 
it  will  be  rotten. 

But  if  we  say,  The  Diameter  of  the 
Square  is  incommensurabie  with  its  side^  we 
do  not  intend  by  (is)  that  it  is  incommen- 
surable now^  having  been  fmmerly  coro- 
mensurable,  or  being  to  become  so  Awe*- 
after ;  on  the  contrary  we  intend  that  Ver- 
ftction  of  Existence^  to  which  Time  aoid  its 
Distinctions  are  utterly  unknown.  It  is 
under  the  same  meaning  we  employ  this 
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Verb,  when  we  say  Teuth  is,  or,  God  is. 
The  opposition  is  not  of  Time  j^resent  to 
other  Time$9  hut  of .  necessary  Existence  to 
all  temporary  Existence  whatever  J**  And 
so  much  for  Verbs  of  Existence  commonly 
called  Verbs  Substantive. 

We  are  now  to  descend  to  the  common 
Herd  of  Attributives,  such  as  black  and 
whitCj  to  write,  to  speak,  to  walk,  ^*c.  among 
which  when  compared  and  opposed  tq  each 
other,  one  of  the  .most  eminent  distinctions 
appears  to  be  this.  Some,  by  being  joined 
to  a    proper  Substantive,    make    without 


^^€um  mm  dicmu$,  Dsut  est,  non  eum 
mavc  xssj£,  acd  tantum  in  Substantia  essk,  ut  hoc  ad 
{mmutabUitatem  potius  substantia,  quam  ad  tempus  aliquod 
referatur.  Si  auJttm  dicimua,  dies  est,  ad  nsUlam  diet 
mAsUnUiam  pertinet,  nisi  tantum  ad  temportaconstitutionem; 
hoc  enim,  quod  stgniftkat,  tale  est,  tanquam  si  dicamus, 
NUNC  EST.  Quare  cum  dicimus  esse,  ut  suistaniiam  de* 
signemus,  simplieiter  est  addinm*;  cum  vero  ita  ut  aliquid 
prasens  significetur,  secundum  Tempus.  Boeth.  in  Lib 
de  Interpn  p.  307.  See  also  Plat.  Tim.  p.  37,  88.  Edit. 
Serrani. 
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farther  hdp  a  perfect  assertive  Sentence  ; 
while  the  rest,  though  otherwise  perfect, 
are  in  this  respect  deficient* 

To  explain  by  an  example.  When  we 
say,  Cicero  eloquent^  Cicero  wise^  these  are 
imperfect  Sentences,  though  they  denote 
a  Substance  and  an  Attribute.  The  reason 
is,  that  they  want  an  Assertiof^^  to  shew 
that  such  Attribute  appertains  to  such 
Substance.  We  must  therefore  call  in  the 
help  of  an  Assertion  elsewhere,  an  (is)  or 
a  (was)  to  complete  the  Sentence,  saying, 
Cicero  is  wise^  Cicero  was  eloquent.  On 
the  contrary,  when  we  say,  Cicero  writeth 
Cicero  walketh,  in  instances  like  these  there 
is  no  such  occasion,  because  the  Words 
(writeth)  and  (watketh)  imply  in  their 
own  Form  not  an  Attribute  only,  but  an 
Assertion  likewise.  Hence  it  is  they  may 
be  resolved,  the  one  into  Is  and  Writings 
the  other  into  h  and  Walking. 

NoW^  all  those  Attributives,  which  have 
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this  com(>leic  Power  of'  iienotu^  both  an 
Attribute  and  an  Assertion^  make  thai 
Species  of  Words»  wtuch  GraraiQariaM  call 
Ve  BBS.  ^  If  we  resolve  this  complex  Power 
into  its  distinct  Parts,  and  take  the  Attri- 
imte  Mihne  witboMt  the  Assertiof^  tben  have 
we  PAATiciP<L£s.  All  QtJMx  Attributives^ 
besides  the  two  S^pecies  befoi?^  are  indiided 
togiether  in  the  general  Name  of  Adjec- 
rivfis. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  all  Attributives 
a^e^i^Jber  Vc^Ra's,  Parti  ci^flbs,  or  An- 

Bfisiims  the  Distiocti^ins  above  oiep- 
tiponed,  there  are  others,  which  deserve 
mxtice.  Same  Attrabntes  have  their  J&s- 
senoe  in  Motion^  such  are  to  walk^  *o  jly^ 
to  strike^  to  live.  Others  have  it  in  thepri- 
vatwi  ff  Motion ;  such  are  to  stop^  to  rest^ 
to  ceasCj  to  die.  And  lastly.,  others  have  it 
in  subjects,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
either  motion  or  its.  Privation ;  such  are  the 
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A%liibttte»  of  Great  kad  idtlky  Whit»  ^nd 
Bhcky  Wm  and  ^^A»A,  and  an  a  wotd  diC' 
ae^tsA<iuataiiiei  andQuaUtiesof'kWTMa^ 
Now  these  lafeit  are  <Ai)j<KtTivEB  ;  'fboee 

are  eftbei*  Veuks  or  P^AitTFciei^s. 

And  this  Circiii»i9tattce  Icadft  to  ^  for- 
ther  Di»tibctiod^  whicii  ftiay  te  Explained 
AS  folloiv^.  That  all  Motidn  is  in  Ife^e, 
And  tberefote^  wherever  it  exists,  implies 
Time  as  its  concomitant,  is  ^evident  to  »U 
and  requiies  no  proving.  Birt  bebides  this, 
i»ll  Rest  or  Pri'Vatian  of  Motion  mphes  Time 
likewise.  For  hov  can  a  thing  be  said  to 
rest  or  stop,  by  being  in  one  Place  for  one 
^stamft  ottly'?— so  too  is  that  thing,  which 
moves  with  the  greatest  velocity*  "f-To 
jRtop  khtirsfoire  ^r  r^t,  is  to  >be  in  'One  Place 
'for  more  than  one  instant,  that  is  to  say. 


t  Thus  Froclm  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Treatise  con- 
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f  during  an  Estensian  between  two  Instants^ 

and  this  of  ooursegives  us  the  Idea  of  Time. 
As  therefore  Motions  and  their  Privation 
imply  TVme  as  their  concomifant,  so  Verbs, 
which  denote  them,  come  to  denote  Time 
also.^^  And  hence  the  origin  and  use  of 
Tenses,  "  which  are  so  many  different 
*^  forms,  assigned  to  each  Verb,  to  shew, 
^^  without  altering  its  principal  meaning,  the 
^*  variousTiMEs  in  which  such  meaning,may 
**  exist/'  Thus  Scribit^  Scripsitj  Saipserat^ 
and  Scribet^  denote  all  equally  the  Attri- 
bute, To  Writey  while  the  difference  between 
them,  is,  that  they  denote  Writing  in  diff^er^ 
ent  Times. 

4 

^f'The  antient  Authors  of  Dialectic  or  Logic  have  well 
described  this  property.  The  following  is  part  of  their 
Definition  of  a  Verb  ptipia  81  l«  rh  irpooroti/uaivov 
-Xpivov  a  Verb  U  iomeihing  which  tignifiu  Time  oyee 
AMD  ABOYE  (for  such  is  the  foroc  of  the  Propositioii,' 
IIpoc-)  If  it  should  be  asked,  over  and  above  whatf  It 
may  be  answered  over  and  above  its  principal  Signification, 
which  is,  to  denote  some 'fitootiig'  and  ener^iyig*  Attribute. 
See  AriaM.  de  Interpret,' c.  8.  together  with  his  Comment 
tators  Ammoniua  and  Boethiw, 
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SqouLD  it  be  aalced^  whether  Time  itself 
may  not  become  upon  occasioii  the  Verb's 
principal  Signification  ;  it  is  answered^  No; 
And  this  appears,  because  the  same  Time 
may  be  denoted  by  different  verbs  (as  in 
the  \¥OTdswriteth  and  speaketh^  and  differ^ 
ent  Times  by  the  same  .verb  (as  in  the 
words,  writeth  and  wrote)^  neither  of 
which  could  happen,  were  Time  any  thing 
more  than  a  mere  Concomitant.  Add  to 
this,  that  when  words  denote  Time, root 
collaterally,  but  principally,  they  cease 
to  be  verbs,  and  become  either*  adjectives, 
cn:  substantives.    Of  the  adjective  kind  are 

4  

Timely y  Yearly ^  J^^yly^  Hourly ^  Sfc.  of  the 
substantive  kind  are  Ttiite,  Year^  T>ay^ 
Houry^c. 

a  * 

Thb\ most  obvious  division  oi  Time  i's 
into  Present,  Past,  and  Future,  nor  is  any 
language  complete,  whose  Verbs  liave  not 
Tenses,  to  mark  these  distirictionsc^  But 
we  may  go  still  farther.      Time  past  arid 

H 
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ftttave  Me  both  infimi^  extended.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  univenal  fime  past^  we  may 
asrame  numy  particular  Times  past^  and  in 
uniuersal  Time  Juturtj  many  particular 
Timeffuture^  same  moi^,  some  less,  remote 
and  corresponding  to  each  other  under 
different  relations.  Even  present  Time  itself 
IS  not  exempt  from  these  differences,  and 
as  necessarily  implies  same  degree  ofExten^ 
siofiy  as  does  every  given  line,  however 
minute. 

Heee  then  we  are  to  seek  for  tlie  reason, 
which  first  itatroduccd  into  language  that 
variety  of  Tenses*  It  was  not,  it  seems, 
enough  to  denote  indefinitely  (or  by 
Aorists)  mere  Present,  Past,  or  Fature^ 
but  it  was  necessary  on  many  occasions  to 
define  with  more  precision, .  m&a^  kind  of 
Past,  Present,  or  Future.  And  hence  the 
Ittoltiplicity  of  Futures,  Pr«eterits,  and 
even  Pres^it  Tenses^  with  which  all  laii- 
guages  are  found  to  abound*  and  without 


i 
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which  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertun-oor 

» 

Ideas.  ^ 

However  as  the  knowjedge  c^  Tenses 
depends  on  the  theory  of  Time,  and  this 
is  a  subject  of  no  mean  speculation ,  we 
shall  reserve  it  by  itself  for  the  f6llowiJtig 
chapter. 


a  8 
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CHAP.  VII. 
Concerning  Time,  and  Tenses. 

Time  and  space  have  this  in  coniraon, 
that  they  are  both  of  them  by  nature  things 
continuous^  and  as  such  they  both  of  them 
imply  Extension.  Thus  between  London 
and  Salisbury  there  is  the  Extension  of 
Space^  and  between  Yesterday  and  To-mor-- 
roWj  the  Extension  of  Time.  But  in  this 
they  diflfer,  that  all  the  parts  of  Space  exist 
at  once  and  together^  while  those  of  Time 
only  exist  in  Transition  or  Succession/''^ 
Hence  then  we  may  gain  some  Idea 
of  Time,    by   considering    it   under   the 


^-^See  Vol.  I.  p.  276.  Note  XIII.  To  which  we  may 
add,  what  is  said  by  Ammimu8 — ovSl  yap  6  xp^v^C  8^oc 
afia  i^t^QTOi,  aXX  rj  Kara  fi6vov  to  NYN'  Iv  yap  rdf 
ytv€<r9ai  %  i^BdpeaOai  ro  cTvcu  tx^i.  TjMJt  doth  fu4  suUist 
the  whole  at  once,  but  only  in  a  single  Now  or  Instant  ; 
for  it  hath  its  Existence  in  becoming  and  in  ceasing  to  be, 
Amm.  in  Predicam.  p.  82.  b. 
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notion  of  a  transient  Continuitif.^  ECeoce 
^Iso,  as  iar  as  the  affections  and  properties 
of  Transition  go,  Time  is  different  from 
Space;  but  as' to  those  >of  Extension  ^ixxdi 
Continuity^  they  perfectly  mncicte. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  such  a  part 
of  Space,  as  a  Line.  In  every  given  Linjb 
we  may  assume  any  where  a  Pointy  ^and 
therefore  in  every  given  Line  there  may  be 
assmned  infinite  Points.  So  in  every  given 
TiHE  we  may  assume  any  where  a  Now  or 
Instant  J  and  therefore  in  every  given  Time 
there  may  be  assumed  infinite  Notu  ox 
Instants. 

Faetheu  still — ^A  Point  is  the  Bcmmi 
of  every  finite  Line  ;  and  a  I^om'  or  In- 
^?rANT,  of  every  finite  Time.  But  although 
they  are  Bounds^  they  are  neither  of  them 
PartSj  neither  the  Point  of  any  Line^  nor 
the  Nots>  or  Instant  of  any  Time.  If  this 
appear  strange,  we  may  remember,  that 
the  parts  of  any  thing  extended  are  neces^ 


Mr%  txteJK^d  also,  iebeiog  essential  to 
thdr  charkcter,  thai  theg  skotdd  meanire 
iheir  Whnh.  Biit  if  a  Pomt  or  Now  were 
extended,  each  pf  them  would  <x>Qtain 
within  itseif  xi^nUt  tfiher  Pointe,  and  m- 
^m^e  oMer  Now*  (for  theSe  may  be  assumed 
infinitely  withiA  die  minutest  Extension) 
and  this,  it  is  evident,  would  be  absurd 
and  impossible. 

TsfiSB  assertiom  ih^reftn'e  b^ii^  ad- 
mitted, and  both  Potnfo  emd  Namt  bein^ 
taken  as  Botrnds,  but  npt  as  Porta/**  it  will 
Tbllow,  that  in  the  samie  mainner  as  iHe 


'*'— ^vtp6v  M.  sSt  ftSptov  r&  NYN  rS  XP^v«»  ttawsp 

/u^tM.  /r  w  enulnit  that  ▲  Now  «r  /lutort  u  no  miok  a 
jMrt  of  Time,  thm  Points  are  of  a  Late.  The  paru 
nideei  aftme  Laie  are  tua  oHur  Lintt.  NnlMUr.  Aaae.  I*. 
Vr.ts.  17.    AaatKitlaag  befimtt-Ti  &  MYN  i  /Upofr 

furptt,  n  y^  rb  iiipot,  ^  a(fyiataOai  Set  rh  Skov  be  ruy 
fupinf  6  &  XPONOS  i  &>«!  <r6yKU<r9w.  be  tZv  NYN. 
JVow  i$  no  Fimi  of  Time-;  fat  a  P«t4uaU<49Meon(re 
^  Whole,  (mi  (i«  Wkak  it  neotforifj/  made  «p  of  iu 
Partt ;  but  Tmi  do(A  not  apftar  to  he  made  up  o^Nows 
Ibid.  c.  14. 
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smM  Pmnt  nmy  be  the  End  of  one  Line, 
and  the  Beginnmg  of  another^  so  the  sa^e 
N'0W  or  Instant  maj  be  the  End  of  one 
Time  aiid  the  Beginning  of  eoother.  Let 
us  suppose^  for  example,  the  Lines,  A  B^ 

Ba 

B 


A  c 

I  say  that  the  Point  B,  is  the  End  of  the 

Line  AQ,  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Line 

BC.    In  the  same  nianner  let  us  suppose 

AB,  BC»  to  represent  certain  Timte,  and  * 

let  B  be  a  Now  or  Instant.    In  such  case 

I  say  that  the  Instant  B  is  the  End  of  the 

Time  AB,  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Time 

BG.    I  say  likewise  of  these  two  Times, 

that  with  respect  to  the  Now  or  Instant^ 

which  they  include,  the  first  of  them  li 

necessarily  Past  Tims,  as  faerng  previous 

to  it;  the  other  is  necessarily  Futueb,  as 

being  subsequent.    As  therefore  every  Now 
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or  Instant  always  exists  in  Time,  and 
without  being  Time,  is  Time's  Bound ;  the 
Bound  of  Completion  to  the  Pasty  and  the 
Bound  of  Commencement  to  the  Future; 
from  hence  we  may  conceive  its  nature  or 
end,  which  is,  to  be  the  medium  of  Continuity 
between  the  Past  and  the  Future^  so  as  to 
render  Time^  thro'  all  its  Parts^  one  Intire 
and  Perfect  Whole/"^ 

From  the  above  speculations,  there 
follow  some  conclusions,  which  may  be 
perliaps  called  paradoxes^  till  they  have 
been  attentively  considered.  In  the  first 
pVsLce  there  cannot  (strictly  speaking  be  nny 


<*'  T^  S2  NYN  Iti  *  (nvixfia  xp^vsibairtp  lXix0«l« 
avvixH  yap  tov  xP^^^^>  ^^^  vaptK06vra  S^  l96fuvoVf  j^ 
Sk(a>C  vip€LQ  XP^'^  ^^^V  ^^^  y^P  ^S  M^v  apx^>  ^^  ^  rcXfvrf. 
A  Now  cr  Instant  is  (as  u>as  said  before  J  the  ConttnuHy 
or  holding  together  of  Time  ;  for  it  makes  Time  continuous, 
the  past  and  the  future,  and  is  in  general  its  boundary,  as 
being  the  beginning  of  one  Time  and  the  ending  of  another. 
Nator.  Auscult.  L.  IV.  c  19. .  Swlx^ca .  in  this  place 
means  not  (Jontinuify,  as  standing  for  Extension,  but  rather 
that  Junction  or  Holding  together,  by  which  Extension  is 
imparted  to  other  thij^. 
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such  thing  as  Time  present.  For  if  all  Time  be 
transient  as  well  as  continuom,  it  cannot  like 
a  Line  be  present  all  together,  but  part  will 
necessarily  be  gone,  and  part  be  coming. 
If  therefore  any  portion  of  its  continuity 
were  to  be  present  at  once^  it  would  so  far 
quit  its  transient  nature,  and  be  Time  no 
longer.  But  if  no  portion  of  its  continuity 
can  be  thus^present,  how  can  Time  possibly 
be  present  J  to  which  such  Continuity  is 
essential  ? 

Farther  than  this — If  there  be  no  such 
thing  as  Time  Present^  there  can  be  no 
Sensation  of  Timehy  any  one  of  the  senses. 
For  ALL  Sensation  is  of  the  ^Present  only^ 
the  Past  being  preserved  not  by  Sense  but  hy 
Memory y  and  the  Future  being  anticipated 
by  Prudence  only  and  Mf'vse  Foresight. 


^Tttvrg  yap  (iu<r0^c  ^8C.)  o8r«  rh  fiiXXov^  oire  rh 
yv)/v6fuvov  yviaiplZofieVf  aXka  .rh  itaf!6v  fi6vov.  A|mc* 
^'epl  Mvif/i.  A.  a. 
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But  if  ne  Portion  of  Yime  be  the  ob- 
ject of  any  8en$atum ;  farther,  if  the  Pre« 
sent  neMT  exist ;  if  the  Past  be  no  more^ 
if  the  Future  be  not  as  yet  ;  and  if  these 
are  all  the  parts,  out  of  which  Time  is 
compounded:  how  strange  and  shadowy 
a  Being  do  we  find  it  ?  How  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  a  peifect  Non-entity/'^  Let 
us  try  however,  since  the  senseik  fail  us,  if 
we  have  not  Acuities  of  higher  power,  to 
seize  this  fleeting  Being. 


-^"Orc  fHv  8V  iXfOQ  8K  mv,  J|  fiiyiQ  %  a/i4vSpcSc»  he  r&v 
Si  ric  &v  vwcwTB^nnw  rb  ftiv  yap  aifrS  ytyovs^  j^  «k  tvC 
TO  Si  ^UXXti,  i^  SwoMv  Ik  Si  tAtwv  j^  i  flrcipoc  'i^  6  ad 
Xa/i/3av<{fi£voc  ){p6vo^  irbyKuraC  rh  ^  hi  iiri  ivrtav 
wfKitfievoPi  uhvvatov  &v  i6%tu  KaTt\ntv  irori  Ma^. 
That  tkerrfmrt  Tims  exists  not  at  dl^  or  at  least  has  Uu 
a  faint  and  obscure  existeneSi  one  may  suspect  from  hence : 
J  part  of  it  has  been^  and  is  no  more;  a  part  of  it  is  coming 
and  is  not  0$  yH;  and  out  of  these  is  mads  that  infinits 
Ttme^  which  is  ever  to  be  assumed  still  farther  and  farther. 
Now  that  which  is  made  t^i  of  nothing  but  Non-entities^  it 
dmuld  seem  was  jM^^ossible  emr  to  pasUdpate  of  Enti^, 
Natural.  Aii8c«  L.  IV.  e.  1^  See  also  Philop.  M.  & 
Com.  in  Nicomadi.  p.  10. 
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The  World  bas  been  likened  to  a  variety 
of  Things,  bat  it  appears  to  resemble  no 
one  more,  than  some  moving  spectacle 
(such  as  a  procession  or  a  triumph)  that 
abounds  in  every  part  with  splendid 
objects,  some  of  which  are  still  departing, 
as  fast  as  others  make  their  appearance^ 
The  Senses  look  on,  while  the  sight  passes, 
perceiving  ^s  much  as  is  immediately  present^ 
which  they  report  with  tolerable  accuracy 
to  the  Soul's  superior  powers.  Having  done 
this,  they  have  done  their  duty,  being  con- 
oemed  with  nothing,  save  what  is  present 
and  instantaneous.  But  to  the  Memory^  to 
the  Imaginatiany  and  above  all  to  the  Intel* 
lect^  theseveral  Nowsov  Instants  are  notlost, 
as  to  the  Senses^  but  are  preserved  and  made 
ofajecl^  of  steady  comprehension,  however 
in  their  own  nature  they  may  be  transitory 
and  passings  ^^  Now  it  is  from  contemplat- 
^  ing  two  or  more  of  these  Instants  under 
one  view,  together  with  that  Interval  of 
Continuity,  whidi  sub6is£»  b6tween  them 


* 

«4 
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"  that  we  acquire  insensibly    the  Idea  of 
^*  Tt m b/'^^      For  example     The  Sun  rises ; 


^'^  T<Jr£  ^a/Li^v  ysyoviveu   y^Svov,   irav  rs  irporips  if 
iHp8  iv  ry  Kivf^tni  attrOrifriv  Xa/3«i)fi€v.  '  'O/of^oficy  Sk  r^ 
cuVXo  i^  aXXo  {nroXafiuv  airra,  i^  ficra^i  ti  ovtwv  h-ipov' 
Srav  yap  ra  oxpa  inpa  rS  fUtra  vorifrwfiiv,  i^  Svo  uwy  17 
^|n^xn  ro  NYN,  to  plv  wp&rtpovj  rh  8I  w^cpov,  T<Jrc  1^ 
jrSro  ^/uiy  clvai  XPONON.    /it  iaiken  toe  say  there  has 
been  Time^  when  we  can  acquire  a  Sensation  of  prior  and 
subsequent  in  Motion.     But  we  distinguish  and  settle  these 
two,  by  considering  one  firsts  then  the  ether ^  together  with 
an  viderval  between  them  d^erentfrom  both.  .  For  as  afUm 
as  we  conceive  the  Extremes  to  be  different  from  the  Mean^ 
and  tlie  Soul  talks  of  two  Nows,  one  prior  and  the  other  sub- 
sequentyihenit  iswe  say  thereisTiuT&y  and  this  it  is.we.call 
Time.  Natural.  Auscuit.  L.  I V.  e.  16.  Themisttus's  Ccm- 
mentupon  this  passage  is  to  the  same  purpose.  ^Orai/  yap  6 
v5c  uvafiviiirBti^  rS  NYN,  6  ;i^9lc«3fir€v  Irtpov  irSkiv  ilirg  t& 
rfifupoVfTirt  j^  j(p6voy,  £v0ftc  lvcvtfi|tf€v»  viro  rwv  $vo  NYN 
6piti6ft£vov,  olov  virb  wep&rwv  Svotv*  1^  Sro)  Xlyciv  c^ci, 
Sri  iroa6vm  irci/rcKoT&Ka  wpwv,  rj  licKoiSEKay  oTov  1^  awitpn 
ypafifat^Tn/ixvatavHo  tmpjAw.^  dwortfAv6fuvoc*  For  when 
the  Mindj  remembering  the  Now,  which  it  talked  of  yesterday, 
talks  again  of  another  Now  to^y,  then  it  is  it  tmmedi" 
utely  has  an  idea  of  Time,  terminated  by  these  two  Nows^ 
as  by  two  Boundaries  ;  and  thus  is  it  enabled  to  say,  that 
the  (Quantity  is  ofjifteen^  or  of  sixteen  hours,  as  if  it  were 
to  sever  a  Cubitus  length  froth  an  infinite  Line  by  two 
Points.    Themist.  Op.  Edit.  AldL  p»  45.  b. 
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this  I  remember?  it  W65  ogam  ;  this  too  i 
remember;  These  Events  are  not  together ; 
there  is  an  Extenmn  between  them'^-«ao£ 
however  of  Space^  for  we  may  suppose  the 
place  of  rising  the  same^  or  at  least  to  ex-r 
hibit  no  sensible .  diflFerence. .  Yet.  still  we 
recognize  3ome  Extension  between  them. 
Now.  what  is  this  Extension,  but  a  natural 
Day  f  And  what .  is . that,  but  pure  Time  f 
It  is  after  the  same.manner,  by  irecQgoizing 
two  new  Moons,  and  the  Extension  between 
these :  two  vernal  Equinoxes^  and  the  Ex- 
tension between  these ;  that  we  gala  Ideas 
of,  other  Times,  such  as  Months'  and  Years; 
which  jire  all  so  many  Intervals,  described 
as  above;  that  is  to  ^^.y^  passing  Intervals 
of  Continuity  between  two  Instants  viewed 
together. 

-  4 

And  thus  it  is,  the  Mind  acquires 4:he 
Idea, pf  Tim e .  But  this  Time  it  fliust  be 
remembered  is  Past  Time  only,  which 
is  always  the  j/Jn^  Species  that  occurs  to 
the  human   intellect.      How  th«n  do- we 
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acquire  the  Idea  cof  Ti^me  Futubb?-  The 
^DsnrerU,  we  acquire  it  by  Aniicipaiiam* 
Should  it  be  demanded  still  farther.  And 
what  is  Anticipaticm  ?  We  answer,  that  in 
this  case  it  is  a  kind  of  reasoD^lg  by  analogy 
from  similar  to  similar ;  from  successions 
of  events,  that  are  past  already,  to  similar 
successions,  that  are  presumed  hereafter. 
For  example  :  I  observe  as  far  badL  as  my 
memory  can  carry  me,  how  erery  day  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  night ;  that  night  by 
another  day ;  that  day  by  another  night ; 
and  so  downwards  in  order  to  the  Day  that 
is  now.  Hence  tiben  I  anticipate  a  similar 
succe$$ian  from  the  present  Day,  and  thus 
gain  the  Idea  of  days  and  nights  in  futurity. 
After  the  same  manner,  by  attending  to 
the  periodical  returns  of  NeW  and  Eull 
Moons ;  of  Springs,  Summers,  Autumns 
and  Winters,  all  of  which  in  Time  past  I 
find  never  to  have  failed,  I  anticipate  a  Uke 
orderly  and  diversified  succession^  which 
makes  Months,  and  Seasons,  and  Years, 
in  Time  future. 
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Wb  go  farther  than  this,  and  not  ontj 
thus  anticipate  in  these  natural  Fertods^ 
but  even  in  matters  of  human  and  civil  con- 
cern. For  example:  Having  observed  in 
manj  past  instances  haw  health  had  sue* 
ceeded  to  exercise^  and  sickness  to  sloth ; 
we  apticipateytf^i^re  health  to  those,  who, 
being  now  sickly  use  exercise ;  and  future 
sickness  to  those,  who,  being  mm  healthy, 
are  slothful.  It  is  a  variety  of  such  obser- 
vations,  all  respecting  one  subject,  which 
when  systematized  by  just  reasonings  and 
made  habitual  by  due  practice^  form 
t}^  character  of  a  Master-Artbt^  or  M90 
of  ^ac^ca/ Wisdom.  If  they  respect  the 
human  body  (as.  above)  they  form  the  Phy- 
sician ;  if  matters  military,  the  General ; 
if  matters  national,  the  Statesman;  if 
matters  of  private  life,  the  Moralist ;  and 
the  saioe  in  other  snibjectsu  All  these  several 
characters  in  their  respective  ways  may  be 
said  to  possess  a  kind  of  prophetic  discern- 
ment, which  not  only  presents  thepi  .tk^. 
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barren  project  of  fiijturity  (ar  prospect  not 
hid  from  the  meanest  of  men)  but  shews 
withal  those  events,. which  are  likely  to  at« 
tend  ity  and  thus  enables  them  to  act  with 
superiorcertainty  and  rectitude.;  And  hence 
it  is,  that  (if  we  except  those,  who  have  had 
diviner  assistances)  we  may  justly  say,  as 
was  said  of  old, 

He's  the  best  Prophet  who' corgectures  weUS^ ' 


SoMOUm. 

Till  old  Experience  do  attain 

To  something  tike  Prophetic  Strain. 

JEt  facile  existimari  potest,  Prudentiam  esse  quodotmmoda  ' 
DicinaJtionem.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vhi  ~  AtticL 

There  is  nothing  appears  so  dearly  an  object  of  the  mind 
or  Intellect  only,  as  ike  Future  does,  since  we .  can 
find  no  place  for  its  existence  any  where  else.  Not  but  the 
same,  if  we  conaider,  is  equally  true  of  the  Past,  Vat  tho" 
it  may  have  once  had  another  kind  of  being,  when  (accord- 
ing to  common  Phrase)  it  actually  was,  yet  was  it  then 
something  Present,  and  not  something  Past.  As  Past,  it 
has  no  existence  but  in  the  Mind  or  Mskoby,  since  had 
it  in  fact  any  other,  it  could  not  properly  be  called  Past. 
It  was  this  intimate  connection  between  Time,  and  the 
Soul,  that  made  some  Philosophers  doubt,  whether  if  there 
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FkoM  what  has  been  reasoned  it  appears 
that  knowledge  of  the  Future  comes  from 
knowledge  of  the  Past;  as  does  knowledge 
of  Me  Past  from  knowledge  of  the  Present  ^ 
so  that  their  Order  to  us  is  that  of  Present 
Past,  and  Future. 

)     ^  •       f  • 

/ 

Of  these  Species  of  knowledge,  that  of 
the  Present  is  the  lowest,  not  only  ks^rst 
in  perception^  but  as  far  the  more  extensive, 
being  necessarily  common  to  all  animal 
Beings,  and  reaching  even  to  Zoophytes, 
as  far  as  they,  possess  Sensation.  Knowledge 
of  the  Past  comes  next,  which  is  superior 


was  no  Soulf  there  could  be  any  THme,  since  Time  app^urs 
to  have  its  Being  in  ne  other  region.  n<(rspov  S2  fiii  S<nic 
^X**^  £ei|  av  &  XP^^^^*  ciirop^<FfC€v  av  ric>  k.  r.  X.  Natur. 
Auscult.  L.  IV.  c.  20.  Themistiusy  who  comments  the 
above  passage,  expresses  himself  more  positively.  £{  tolvw 
Six^  Xlyerai  rin  dpidfinrhv  i^.  rh  a^dfiSfUuiovy  rh  filv. 
rh  apiOfiTfrhv  SifXaS^  Svv&fui,  to  Bl  ivBfyydq,  ravra  Si  6k 
hv  vwo^aiii,  firi  Svro^  rS  opiOfifiiTOVTO^  fif/TB  SvvafiH  fiifre 
Ivtpjilqf  ^av€phv  a»c  ovk  ap  i  XP<^0C  <^f|>  fi^  S<ni^  ^X^- 
Theok.  p*  48.  Edit.  AUi.  Vid.  etiam  ejusd.  Comm.  in  Lib. 
de  An.  p.  94. 
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to  the  former^  as  being  confined  to  those 
animals,  that  have  Memory  as  well  as  Senses* 
Knowledge  of  the  Future  comes  last,  as 
being  derived  from  the  other  two,  and  which 
is  for  that  reason  the  most  excellent  as  well 
as  the  most  rare^  since  Nature  in  her  super- 
additions  rises  from  worse  always  to  better, 
and  is  never  found  to  sink  from  better 
down  to  worse  » 

And  now  having  seen  how  we  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  Time  past^  and  Time 
future  ;  which  is  first  in  perception,  which 
first  in  dignity ;  which  more  common,  which 
more  rare ;  let  us  compare  them  both  to 
the  present  Now  or  Instant^  and  examine 
what  relations  they  maintain  towards  it. 

In  the  first  place  there  may  be  Times 
both  past  Siud  future^  in  which  th^  present 
Now  has  no  existence,  as  for  example  in 
Yesterday,  and  To-morrow. 


*  See  below,  note  (r)  of  this  chapter. 
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Again,  thepifemnt  Now  may  so  tar  be- 
long to  Time  of  either  sort,  as  to  be  the 
End  of  the  past,  and  the  Begnmmg  of  the 
future ;  but  it  cannot  be  included  within 
the  limits  of  either.  For  if  it  were  possible 
let  us  suppose  C  the  present  Now  included 


B         C         D         E 


I 


within  the  limits  of  the  past  Time  AD.  In 
such  case  CD,  part  of  the  past  Time  AD, 
will  be  subsequent  to  C  the  present  NoWy 
and  so  of  course  be  future.  But  by  the 
Hypothesis  it  is  past,  and  so  will  be  both 
Past  and  Future  at  once,  which  is  a^bsurd. 
In  the  same  manner  we  prove  that  C  cannot 
be  included  within  the  limits  of  a  future 
Time^  such  as  BE. 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  such  Times j 
as  this  Day,  this  Month,  this  Year,   this 

I  2 
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Century,  all  which*  include  within  them  Me 
present  Now  ?  They  cannot  be  past  Times 
OTfututCt  from  what  has  been  proved ;  and 
present  Time  has  no  existence,  as  has  been 
proved  likewise.*    Or  shall  we  allow  them 
to  be  present, /rom  t?ie  present  Now,  which  " 
exists  between  them  ;  so  that  from  the  pre- 
sence of  that  we  call  these  also  present, 
tho'  the  shortest  among  them  has  infinite 
parts  always  absent  ?     If  so,  and  in  con- 
formity to  custom  we  allow  such  Times 
present,  as  present  Days,  Months,  Years, 
and  Centuries,  each  must  of  necessity  be 
a  compound  of  the  Past  and  of  the  Future, 
divided  from  each  other  by  some  present 
*  Now  or  Instant,  and  jointly  called  Pre- 
sENTi  mhile  that  Now  remains  within  them. 
Let  us  suppose  for  example  the  Time  XYj 
which 

X      A      B      C      D      E      Y 

/ ' s 

*^Sup.  p.  104' 
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let  us  call  a  Day,  or  a  Century';  and  let 
the  present  Now  or  Instant  exist  at  A.  I 
say,  in  as  much  as  A  exists  within  XY, 
that  therefore  X A  is  Time  past,  and  AY 
Titfke  future,  and  the  whole  XA,AY,  Time 
present.  The  same  holds  if  we  suppose 
the  present  Now  to  exist  at  B,  or  C,  or  D, 
or  E,^or  any  where  before  Y.  When  the 
present  Now  exists  at  Y,  then  is  the 
whole  XY  Time  pasty  and  still  mpre  so 
when  the  Now  gets  to  g,  or  onwards.  In 
like  manner  before  the  Present  Now  en- 
tei;ed  X,  as  for  example  when  it  was  at  /, 
then  was  the  whole  X  Y  Time  future ;  it 
was  the  same,  when  the  present  Now  was 
at  X.  When  it  had  past  that,  then  XY 
became  Time  present.  And  thus  it  is,  that 
^iME  is  pRfiSENT,  whilc  passiug,  in  its 
PRESENT  Now  or  IifSTANT.  It  is  the 
same  indeed  here,  as  it  is  in  Spaced  A 
Sphere,  passing  over  a,  Plan^,.  and  being 
for  that  reason  present  to  it,  is  only  present 

_  ^  • 

to  that  Plane  in  a  single  Point  at    once 
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while  during  the  whole  progression  its  parts 
absent  are  inJiniteJ^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  per- 
ceive that  ALL  Time,  of  every  denomination 


^')  Place,  according  to  the  antients,  was  either  mecU* 
ate  or  immediate.  I  am  (for  example)  in  Europe^  because 
I  am  in  England ;  in  Englandy  because  in  Wiltshire ; 
in  WiUshirey  because  in  SalMury ;  in  Salisbury^  because 
in  my  own  house;  in  my  own  house^  because  in  my  study. 
Thus  far  Mediate  Place.  And  what  is  my  immediate 
Place  f  It  is  the  internal  Bound  of  that  containing  Body 
{whatever  it  be)  which  co-incides  with  the  external  Bound 
of  my  own  Body*  T5  irBpiixovroc  irlpac,  JcaS*  8  irepUxu 
rh  vt^i^i^fuvov.  Now  as  this  immediate  Place  is  included 
within  the  limits  of  all  the  former  Places,  it  id  from  this 
relation  that  those  mediate  Places  also  are  called  each  of 
them  my  Place^  the'  the  least  among  them  so  far  exceed  my 
magnitude.  '  To  apply  this  to  Time.  The  Present  Cenr 
tury  is  present  in  the  present  Year ;  that,  in  the  present 
Month;  that, 'in  the  present  Day;  that,  in  the  present 
Hour:  that,  in  the  present  Minute.  It  is  thus  by  circum- 
scription within  circumscription  that  we  arrive  at  that 
EEAL  AND  iKDivisiJBLE  Instant  which  by  being  itself  the 
very  Essence  of  the  Present^  diffuses  Presevce  through- 
out all  even  the  largest  of  Times,  which  are  found  to  in- 
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is  divmhU  and  extended.  But  if  so,  then 
whenever  we  suppose  a  definite  Time^  even 
though  it  be  a  Time  present,  it  must  needs 
jbave  a  Beginning,  a  Middle  and  an  End* 
And  so  much  for  Time. 

Now  from  the  above  doctrine  of  Time, 
we  propose  by  way  of  Hypothesis  the  fol- 
lowing Theory  of  Tenses. 

The  Tenses  are  used  to  mark  Present, 
Past,  and  Future  Time,  either  indefinitely 
without  reference  to  any  Beginning,  Middle, 


dude  it  mthin  their  respective  limits.  Nicephorus  Bknmides 
speaks  mudi  to  the  same  purpose..  'Evcccuc  3v  XP^^^^ 
h\v  6  hff^  CKorcpa  Trapeucdfitvoc  '"«?  Kuplwc  NYN*  -xp^vog 
/LUpiic&Cf  ^K  «-aptXnXv6<Jroc  i^  ftfXXovroc  (nnm^i)^,  ^  &A 
Trjv  fl-poc  rh  Kvptioc  NYN  yurvlatriv,  NYN  \ey6fjLivog  % 
avr6gi  Peesent  Time  therefore  is  that  which  adjoins 
to  the  HBAt  Now  or  Instant  on  either  side,  being  a 
limited  Time  made  up  of  Past  and  Fvture,  and  from  its 
vicinity  to  that  REAi  Now  said  to  be  Now  also  itself. 
TBircr,  ^v<reicnc  Kc^.  ff.  Sec  also  JrisU  Physic.  L.  VI. 
c  2,  8,  &c. 
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or  End ;  or  else  definitely j  in  reference  to 
such  distinctions. 

r  .  ■  '     • 

If  indefifiiteltf^  then  have  we  three 
Tenses,  an  Aorist  of  the  Present,  an 
Aorist  of  the  Past,  and  an  Aorist  of  the 

« 

Future.  If  definitely ^  then  have  we  three 
Tenses  to  mark  the  Beginnings  of  these 
three  Times ;  three  to  denote  their  Middles; 
and  three  to  denote  their   Ends;  in  all 

Nine. 

I 

The  three  first  of  these  Tenses  we  call 
the  Inceptive  Present,  the  Inceptive  Past, 
and  the  Inceptive  Future.  The  three 
next,  the  Middle  Present,  the  Middle 
Past,  and  the  Middle  Future.  And  the 
three  last,  the  Completive  Present,  the 
Completive  Past,  and  the  Completive 
Future. 

.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  Tensjbs  in  their 
natural  number  appear  to  be  twelve  ; 
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three   to  defaote  Time  absolute^  and  nine 
to  denote  it  under  its  respective  dUtinc^ 

fians. 

Aoriist  of  the  Present. 

Fpoupoi)^     Scriho.     I  write. 
Aorist  of  the  Past. 

''Eypot4«,     Scripsi.     I  wrote. 

Aorist  of  the  Future. 

» 

rpd^i/oo.     Scribam.     I  shall  write. 


Inceptive  Present. 

M^XXco  yfoi/pBN.     Scripturus  mm.     I  am 
going  to  write. 

Middle  or  Extended  Present. 
Tuy%ftvco  ypoupw.  Scribo  or  Scribem  sum 
I  am  writing. 

Completive  Present. 
riypflt(J)flt.     Scripsi.    I  have  written. 


Inceptive  Past. 
"EfiBhJim  ypd(p6Df.     Scripturus  eram:  -  I 
was  beginning  to  write. 
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Middle  or  extended  Past; 

I  was  writing. 

Completive  Past. 

' Eysypoupsjv.     Scripseram.    I  had  done 
writing. 

Inceptive  Future. 

M^AAww  ypou^st\i.      Scriptums  ero.      I 
shall  be  beginning  to  write. 

Middle  or  extended  Future. 

^EwyiAi  ypA^M.     Scriiens  ero.     I  shall 
be  writing. 


Completive  Future. 

.  "Eaofjuu  ysypcup^q.     Scripsero.      I  shall 
have  done  writing. 


It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  above 
Hypothesis  should  be  justified  througli  all 
instances  in  every  language.    -It  fares  with 
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Tenses^  as  with  other  a£Pections  of  speech ; 
be  the  Language  upon  the  whole  ever  so 
perfect,  much  must  be  left,  in  defiance,  of 
all  analogy,  to  the  harsh  laws  of  mere 
authority  and  chance. 

# 

■ 

It  may  not  however  be  improper  to 
inquire,  what  traces  may  be  discovered 
in  favour  of  this  system,  either  in  lan- 
guages themselves,  or  in  those  authors  who 
have  written  upon  this  part  of  Grammar, 
or  lastly,  in  the  nature  and  reason  of 
things. 

In  the  first  place  as  to  Aoeists.  Aorists 
are  usually  by  Grammarians  referred  to  the 
Past :  such  are  ^X$av,  I  went ;  sT^stFC^^  I  fell 
^c.  We  seldom  hear  of  them  in  the 
Future^  and  more  rarely  still  in  the  Present. 
Yet  it  seems  agreeable  to  reason,  that 
wherever  Time  is  signified  without  any  far- 
ther circumscription^  than  that  of  Simple 
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present y  past  or  future ^  the  Tense  is  an 
A0RI8T. 

* 

Thus  Milton. 

Miliums  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen^  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep. 

P.  L.  IV.  277. 

Here  the  verb  (walk.)  means  not  that  they 
were  walking  at  that  instant  only^   when 

Adam  spoke^  but  Aofii^(f^  indefinitely^  take 
any  instant  whatever.  So  when  the  same 
author  calls  Hypocrisy ^ 


the  only  Evilj  that  walks 
Invisible^  ea^&pt  to  God  alone, 

«  « 

the  Verb  (walks)  hath  the  like  aoristical 
or  indefinite  application.  The  same  may 
be'  said  iii  general  of  all  Sentences  of  the 
Gnomologic.  kind,  such  as 

Ad  posmtendum  vixdvY^VLAri  cito  qui  judicata 
AvaruSy  nisi  cum  moritur^  nil  recte  fa  git,  Sfc. 
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All  these  Tenses  are  so  many  Aorists 

OP   THE  PBESENT.  .     v 

Gnafwlogic  Sentences  after  the  same 
manper  make  likewise  Aori3Ts  of  the, 
Future.  . 

Tu  nihil  admittes  in  te^  formidine  posna 

Hor. 

•  *  » 

So  too  Legislative  Sentences,  Thou  shal^ 
not  kilU  Thou  shalt  not  steals  S/>c.  for  this 
means  no  one  par^icw/ar  future  Time,  but 
is  a  prohibition  extended  indefinitely  to 
every  part  of  Time  future/*^ 


^*)  The  Latin  Tongue,  appetoB  to  be  more  than  ordina* 
rily  deficient,  as  to  the  artide  of  Aorists,  It  has  no  pecu- 
liar form  even  for  an  Aorist  of  the  Pasty  and  therefore  (as 
Priscian  tells  us)  the  Prateritum  is  forced  to  do  the  double 
duty  both  of  that  Aorists  and  of  the  perfect  Present^  its 
application  in  particular  idj^tanoes  being  to  be  gathered 
from  the  Context.  Thus  it  is  that  feci  means  (as  the 
same  author  informs  us)  both  imroiiiKa  and  ciro(i?<ra>  /  haoe 
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We  pass  from  AoristSj  to  the  incep- 


tive  TENSES. 


■ 

These  may  be  found  in  part  supplied 
(like  many  other  Tenses)  by  verbs  auxiliar, 
MEAACl  y^AjtpBNy  Scripturus  sum.  I  am 
GOING  to  write.  But  the  Latins  go  farther, 
and  have  a  species  of  Verbs,  derived  from 
others,  which  do  the  duty  of  these  Tenses 
and  are  themselves  for  that  reason  called 
Inchoatives  or  Inceptives.  Thus  from  Ca- 
leOj  I  am  warm,  comes  Calesco^  I  begin  to 
grow  warm ;  from  Tumeo^  I  swells  comes 
Tumescoy  I  begin  to  swell.  These  Inchoa-^ 
live  Verbs  are  so  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  the  Beginnings  .of  Time,  that  they  are 
defective  as  to  all  Tenses,  which  denote  it 
in  its  Completion^  and  therefore  ^  have  nei- 
ther Ptrfectumj  Plusquam-perfectum^  or  Fer- 


done  U^  and  /  did  it ;  vidi  both  ic^paica  and  tlhov  I  have 
juH  aeen  it,  and  /  saw  it  once.  Prise.  Gram.  L.  VIII. 
p.  814,  888.    JSdit.Put^. 
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feci  Future.  There  is  likewise  a  specie^ 
of  Verbs  called  in  Greek  *E(^/ici,  in 
Latin  Desiderativay  the  Desideratives  or 
Meditatives,  which  if  they  are  not  strictly 
Inceptivesy  yet  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
have  a  near  af&nity  with  them.     Such  are 

inh€ijms((fi)9  Bellaturio  I  haw  a  desire  to 
fr$ake  war  ■;  fipiaffsioi),  Esurioy  I  long  to  eatJ^ 
And  so  much  for  the  Inceptive  Tenses. 

The  two  last  orders  of  Tenses  which 
remain,  are  those  we  called^*^  the  Mid- 
dle Tenses  (which  express  Time  as  ex^ 


(*'  As  all  Beginnings  have  reference  to  what  is  future^ 
hence  we  see  how  properly  these  Verbs  are  formed,  the 
Grede  ones  from  a  future  Verb,  the  Latin  from  a  friture 
Participle.  From  TroXc/x^ero  and  j3f>(u(ra>  come  iroXc/^iio'efai 
and  ^p(jj(rdw\  from  Bellaturus  and  Eturus  come  ^BeUatu- 
rio  and  Esurio.  See  Macrobiua^  p.  691.  Ed.  Var.  s  iriw 
7I  fjLE  vvv  8)|  TEAASEIGNTA  iTrofijcrac  ycXacrat.  Plato 
in  Phsdone. 

^^^Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  these  middk 
Tenses  with  the  Tenses  of  those  Verbs,  which  bear  the  same 
name  among  Grammarians. 


tended  and  ]^amng)  and  the  Perfect  or 
Completive,  which  express  its  Cample^ 
tion  or  End. 

Now  for  these  thct  authorities  are  many: 
They  have  been  acknowledged  already 
in  the  ingenious  Accidence  of  Mr.  Hoadly^ 
and  explained  and  confirmed  by  Dr.. 
Samuel  Clarke^  in  his  rational  edition  of 
Homer's  Iliad.  Nay,  long  before  either  of 
these  we  find  the  same  scheme  in  Scaliger 
and  by  him^*^  ascribed  to  'fGrocinuSy  as  its 


^'^Ex  hia  percipimua  Grocinum  acuii  admodum  Tempora 
diutaiasej  9td  minus  commodi.  Tria  enim  constituitt  ut  nos, 
9ed  qua  bifariam  secaty  Perfectunij  et  Imperfectum :  «tc, 
Prateriium  imperfectum^  Axnabam :  Prateritum  perfectum 
Amaveram.  Recti  aani.  Et  Prasens  imperfectum^  Amo. 
Recti  hactenus;  amtinuat  enim  amoremy  neque  abaolvit.  At 
PrascKs  perJectuMy  Amavi :  qtUs  hoc  dzcat  f — De  Futuro 
autem  ut  non  mali  sentity  ita  e(mtroveraum  eat.  Futurum, 
inquity  imperfectum,^  Amabo :  Perfectum^  Amavero.  Non 
malcy  inquam:  aignificat  enim  Amavero,  amorem  fiOurum 
et  abaolutum  iri :  Amabo  perfeetionem  nullam  indicat.  De 
Caus.  Ling.  Lat.  c.  IIS. 

i"  His  name  was  WUUum  Crociny  an  Engliakmany  oon-. 


^* 
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author.  The  learned  Gaza  (who  was  him- 
self a  Greeky  and  one  of  the  ablest  restor- 
ers of  that  language  in  the  western  world) 
characterizes  the  Tenses  in  nearly  the  same 
manner/*^  What  Apollanius  hints, is  exactly 
consonant/*^   Priscian^  too,  advances   the 

X     ———————— ■  '  *  .         .1.      .1        ■■  

temporaiy  with  Erannus^  and  celebrated  for  his  learning. 
He  went  to  Florence  to  study  under  Landing  and  was 
Professor  at  Oxford*    Spec.  Lit.  Flor.  p.  S05. 

(")  The  Pbesent  Tense  (as  this  author  informs  us  in 
his  excellent  Grammar)  denotes  ro  iv^zantvov  ^  orsXic 
that  which  is  now  Instant  and  iticomplete ;  the  Perfectum 

ro  irapcXi|Xv0^c  ^pi'h  ^f  cvrcAic  ts  ivc^oiroc*  that  which  is 
now  immediately  pasty  and  is  the  Completion  of  the  Present ; 
THE  Impebfectitm,  r6'  wapoTirafiivov  j^  arcXic  rS 
Trapi^X^^^>  <A€  extended  and  incomplete  part  of  the  Past; 
and  the  Plusquam-peefbctum,  ro  waptXiiXvOhg  iraXaij^ 
i^  IvreX^C  TH  wapoKUfdvB,  that  which  is  past  long  agOy  and 
is  the  completion  of  the  prateritum..    Gram.  L.  IV. 

^*^  '£vr€v0£v  Sc  TTCcOJ/icOa,  Sri  s  wap(^\tifilv8  owriXuav. 
oiifiatvH  6  wapaKfifUifOCy  rriv  yt  /lii}v  IvB^woav — Hence  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  Perfectum  doth  not  signify  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Pasty  but  pkesent  Completion.  ApoUon^ 
L-  III*  c  6.  The  Reason,  which  persuaded  him  to  this 
opinion,  was  the  application  and  use  of  the  Particle  av,  of 
which  he  was  then  treating,  and  which,  as  it  denoted 
Potentiality  or  ContingencCy  would  assort  (he  says)  with 
any  of  the  passing,  extended,  and  incomplete  Tenses,  but. 

K 
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same  doctrine  from  the  Stoics,  whose 
authority  we  esteem  greater  than  all  the 
rest,  not  only  from  the  more  early  age- 
when  they  lived,  but  from  their  superior 
skill  in  Philosophy,  and  their  peculiar 
attachment  to  Dialectic^  which  naturally 
led.  them  to  great  accuracy  in  these  Gram- 
matical  Speculations/"*^ 

never  with  this  Pervsctuii,  because  this  implied  such  a 
sompkie  and  indefeanble  eiistencey  as  never  to  be  qualified 
into  the  nature  of  a  Contingent. 

^'^  By  these  Philosophers  the  vulgar  present  Tense  was 
called  THE  Imperfect  Present,  and  the  vulgar  Pr^-- 
teritum^  the  Perfect  Present,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  consonant  to  the  system  that  we  favour.  But  let 
us  hear  Prisciany  firom  whom  we  leam  these  facts — Prje- 
»ENs  TEMPUs  proprie  dicttur^  cujus  pars  jam  prateriity 
parsfutura  est,'  Cum  enim  Tempus^fMvii  more^  instabUi 
volvatur  cursu^  vix  punctum  habere  potest  in  pr^Bsentiy  hoe 
etty  in  instanti.  Maxima  ^iturpars  ejus  (sicut  dictum  est) 
velprateriit  velfutura  est.  Cnde  Stoici  jure  hoc  tem- 
PUB  PRJBSSNS  etiam  ihperfectvm  vocabant  (ttf  dictum 
est)  eo  quod  prior  ejus  parsy  qua  prateriity  transacta  es(y 
dtest  autem  sequensy  id  esty  fntura.  Ut  si  in  medio  vtrsw 
ilicom  scribo  versum,  priore  ejus  parte  script  A  :  cut  adhuc 
deest  extrema  parsy  pre^enti  utor  verba,  dicendoy  scribo 
versum :  sed  imperfkctum  esty  quod  deest  adhuc  versuiy 
qiiod  scribalur Ex  eodem  igitur  Prasentinascitur  etiam 


N 
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Before  we  oonclude,  we  shall  add  a 
few  miscellaneous  observations^  which  will 
be  more  easily  intelligible  from  the  hypo- 
thesis here  advanced,  and  serve  withal  to 
confirm  its  truth. 

And  first,  the  Latins  used  their  Pr^^cr- 
itum  Perfectum  in  some  instances  after  a 
very  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  imply  the 
very  i*cverse  of  the  verb  in  its  natural  sig- 
nification. Thus,  VixiT,  signified,  is 
,D£AD  ;  FuiT,  signified,  now  is  not,  is 
NO  MORE.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  Cicero 
'  addressed  the  people  of  Rome^  when  he 
had  pat  to  death  the  leaders  in  the  Catali- 
narian  Conspiracy.     He  appeared  in  the 

Perfectum.  Si  enim  adjinem  perveniat  mc^tfin,  ttottm 
ttfrbtur  PRATERiTO  PEBFECTO  ,*  cwUinuo  entVi,  wrift^  ad 
Jvneak  vernt^  dieoj  ftcripd  versum. — And  soon  after  spesking 
of  the  Latm  Perfectum^  he  says— fctfitdum  tameUf  quod 
Romani  PBiSTERiTO  Perfscto  non  solum  in  re  modo 
compteta  utuntur,  fin  quo  vim  habet  efus^  qui  apud  Graeot 
wapoKilfiBvog  vocatur^  quern  Stoici  TEAEION  ENES- 
TOTA  nominaveruntj  aed  etiam  pro  ^Aopirs  accipitur^  <S*c. 
Lib.  VIII.  p.  812,  813,  814. 

K    2 
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Forum,  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice, 

fVixERUNT. — So  Virgil,  " 

.  f-  FuiMus  TroeSf  fuit  Ilium  et  ingens 

, .  Gloria  Dardanidum^--'-^  -3En,  IL 

And  again, 

Locus  Ardea  quondam 


^  So  among  the  Rinnans,  wheu  in  a  Cause  all  the  Plead- 
ers had  spoken,  the  Cryer  used  to  proclaim  Dixebunt,  i.  e, 
thnf  have  done  speaking.    Ascon.  Pied,  in  Verr.  II. 

t  So  TibuUus  speaking  of  certain  Prodigies  and  evil 
Omens. 

Hoc  fuerint  o/tm.    Sed  tu^jam  luttw,  ApoUo, 
Prodigta  tndomttis  merge  sub  aquoribus. 

Eleg.  II.  5.  ver.  I9. 
Let  these  events  havb  been  in  days  ofMi-^hj  Implica- 
tion therefore — But  hencefobth  kt  them  be  no  more. 

So  jEneas  in  Virgil  prays  to  Phtdms. 

Hoc  Try  ana  tenus  Inexitfortuna  secula. 
Let  Trojan  Fortune  (that  is,  adverse,  like  that  of  Troy^ 
and  its  inhabitants)  hatjb  so  far  followed  us.     By  im-« 
plication  therefore,  but  kt  it  follow  us  no  farther.  Here  let 
it  endy  Hie  sit  Finis,  as  Servius  well  observes  in  the  place* 

In  which  instances,  by  the  way,  mark  not  only  the 
force  of  the  I'ense,  but  of  the  Mood,  the  Pbecative  or 
Imfeeative,  not  in  the  Future  but  in  the  Past.  Seepu. 
154, 166,  156. 
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Dicttis  avisy   et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ar4ea 

nomeny 
*  Sedfortuna  fuit —  .^n.  VII, 

TttE   reason   of  these    significations  is 

derived  from  the  Completive'  Powee 

of  the  Tense    here  mentioned.     We  see 

.that  the  periods  of  Nature,  and  of  human 

affairs,  are  maintained  by  the  reciprocal 

succession  of  Contraries.     It  is  thus  with 

Calm  and  Tempest ;  with  Day.  and  Night ; 

With     Prosperity    and     Adversity :    with 

Glory     and   Ignominy ;     with    Life  and 

Death.      Hence,   then,   in   the   instances 

above,  the  completion  of  one  contrar}^  is 

put  for  the  commencement  of  the  other,  and 

to  say,    HATH  LIVED,  or  HATH  BEEN,  has 

the  same  meaning  with,  is  dead,  or,  is 

NO  MORE. 


♦  Ceriua  in  iaapitibus  n(m  est  amor ;  errata  ut  ipn  : 
Cumque  nihil  spertsfinmus  east,  fuit. 

Epist.  Orid.  Helen.  Paridi.  ver.  190. 
Sive  erimuSf  seu  nas  Fata  fuisse  volent. 

TibuU.  III.  6.  82. 
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It  is  remarkable  in  *  Virgil  that  he 
frequently  joins  iiS  the  same  sentence  this  . 
complete  and  perfect  Present  with  the  ex^ 
tended  and  passing  Present ;  which  proves 
that  he  considered  the  two^  as  belonging 
to  the  same  species  of  Time,  and  therefore 
naturally  formed  to  co-incide  with  each 
other. 

Tibijam  brachia  contrahit  ardens 

Scorpiusj  et  ccdlijustd  plus  parte  reliquit. 

G.  L 

Terra  tremit;  fugere/erce—  G.  I. 

Pmsertim  si  tempestas  a  vertice  sylvis 
Incubuity  glomeratqueyere/w  incendiaventus. 

G.  11. 

ilia  noto  citius,  volucrique  sagittd, 

Ad  terrain  fiigit,  et  portu  se  condidit  alto. 

Mn.  V. 

In  the  same  maner  he  joins  the  same 
two  modifications  of  Time  in  the  Pasty  that 


•  See  alflo  SpenMcr'a  Fairy  Queen,  B.  I.  C.  3.  St.  19. 

c.  8.  St.  89.  c.  a  St.  a 

He  hath  his  Shield  reiecm'd,  and  forth  his  Sword  ht  draws 
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is  to  say,  the  complete  and  per/ccf  Past  with 
the  extended  and  passing. 

Inruerant  Danaiy  et  tectum  omne  tenebant. 

iEn.  II. 

Tres  imbris  torti  radioSy  tres  nubis  aquosce, 
Addiderant  rutili  tres  ignis,  et  alitis  austri. 
Fulgores  nunc  terrificos,  sonitumque  nietumque 
Miscebant  operi^flammisque  sequacibus  iras/^^ 

Mn.  VIII. 

As  to  the  Imperfectum,  it  is  sometimes 
employed  to  denote  what  is  usual  and 
customary.  Thus  surgebat  and  scribehat 
signify  not  only,  he    was  risings  he  was 


^^  The  intention  of  VirgU  may  be  better  seen,  in  render- 
ing one  or  two  of  the  above  passages  into  English, 

Tibijam  hrachia  contrahit  ardena 

Scorpius  et  exit  justd  plus  parte  reliquit. 
For  thee  the  scorpion  is  now  covtbacting  his  claws,  and 
HATH  ALB£AnY  LEFT  thee  more  than  a  just  portion  of 
Heaven.  The  Poet,  from  a  high  strain  of  poetic  adulation, 
supposes  the  scorpion  so  desirous  of  admitting  Augustus 
among  the  heayenlj  signs,  that  though  he  has  already  made 
him  mim  than  room  enough,  yet  he  still  continues  to 
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writings  but  upon  occasion  they  signify,  he 
USED  to  rise^  he  u&ed  to  write.  Tl^e  reason 
of  this  is,  that  whatever  is  customary  must 
be  something  which  has  been  frequently 
repeated.  But  what  has  been  frequently 
repeated^  must  needs  require  an  Extension 
of  Time  past^  and  thus  we  fall  insensibly 
.into  the  Tense  here  mentioned. 

Again,  we  are  told  by  T?liny  (whose 
authority  likewise  is  confirmed  by  many 
gems  and  marbles  still  extant)  that  the 

be  making  him  more.  Here  then  we  have  two  acts,  one 
perfect^  the  other  pendingj  and  hence  the  use  of  the  two 
different  Tenses.  Some  editions  read  rdinquit;  but  reZt- 
quit  has  the  authority  of  the  celebrated  Medicean  manu- 
script. 

lUa  nolo  citius,  voluerique  aagittdy 

Ad  terram  fugit,  et  porta  se  condidit  alto. 
The  Bhipy  quicker  than  the  windy  or  a  swift  arroWy  coNTt- 
STTEB  FLYING  to  landy  ond  is  HID  within  the  lofty  harbour. 
We  may  suppose  this  Harbour  (like  many  others)  to  have 
been  surrounded  with  high  Land.  Hence  the  Vessel,  im- 
mediately on  entering  it,  was  completely  hid  from  those 
spectators  who  had  gone  out  to  see  the  Ship-race,  but  yet 
might  still  continue  sailing  towards  the  shore  within* 
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ft 

ancient  painters  and  sculptors,  when  they 
fixed  their  names  to  their  works>  did  it 
pendenti  tituloj  in  a  suspensive  kind  of  In- 
scriptiony  and  employed  for  that  purpose 

the  Tense  here  mentioned.  It  was .  Att^A- 
TSiq  iTFOisiy  Apeiles  faciehaU  Tlo>sX)kkBnoq 
iitoisi^  Polycletus  faciehaty  and  never  ^o/Mtris 
or  fecit.  By  this  they  imagined  that  they 
avoided  the  shew  of  arrogance,  and  had  in 
case  of  censure  an  apology  (as  it  were) 
prepared,  since  it  appeared  from  the  work 
itself,  that  it  was  once  indeed  in  hand^  but 
no  pretension  that  it  was  ever  finished  J^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  manner, 
in  which  the  Latins  derive  these  Tenses 


•Iniuerant  Danaiy  et  tectum  omne  tenebant. 


The  Greeks  had  eutebed  and  i¥xbs  then  possessing 
the  iphale  house ;  as  much  as  to  say,  thqf  had  entered  and 
that  was  over,  but  their  Possession  continued  aiiU. 

«»>  P/m.  Nalt,  Hist.  L.  L  The  first  Printers  (who 
were  most  of  them  Scholars  and  Critics)  in  imitation  of 
the  anuent  ArtisU  used  the  same  Tense.    Excudebat  H. 
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fcam  one  aoother,  shews  a  plain  referenoef 
tp  the  system  here  advanced.  From  the 
passing  Present  come  the  passing  Past, 
and  Future.  Scribo^  Soribebam,  Scribam. 
From  the  perfect  Present  come  the  perfect 
Past)  and  Future. — Scripsi^  Scripseranty 
Scripsero  And  so  in  all  instances,  even 
where  the  verbs  are  irregular,  as  from  Fa^o 
come  Ferebam  and  Feram ;  from  TuH  come 
Tuleram  and  Tulero. 

We  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that 
jtheOuDBE  of  the  Tenses^  as  they  stand 
ranged  by  the  old  Grammarians,  is  not  a 
fortuitous  Order,  but  is  consonant  to  our 
perceptions,  in  the  recognition  of  Time, 
according  to  what  we  have  explained 
already .^'^     Hence  it  is,  that  the  Present 


Stephanus.  Excudtbat  GuiL  MortJiua.  Absolvebat  Jocm. 
Benenatus^  which  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Taylor, in  his 
late  yaluable  edition  of  DemoathenesM 

w  Sec  before  p.  109,110,  111,112,  118.    ^ealtger's 
obserraUon  upon  this  occasion  is  elegit. — Ord^  atftem 
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Tense  stands  first ;  then  the  Past  Tenses ; 
and  lastly  the  Future. 

And  now,  having  s6en  what  authorities 
there  are  for  Aorists,  or  those  Tenses  which 
denote  Time  indefinitely;  and  what  for 
those  Tenses,  opposed  to  Aorists,  which 
mark  it  definitely  (such  as  the  Inceptive, 
the  Middle,  and  the  Completive),  we  here 
finish  the  subject  of  Time  and  Tenses, 
and  proceed  to  consider  the  Verb  in 
OTHER  Attributes,  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  deduce  from  other  principles. 


scU.)  alitor  e»l,  fvom  maiura  t&rusu  QH»d 
enim  prateriUf  prim  est,  quam  quod  est,  itaqw  prhno  loco 
dAere  pom  vidAaiur.  Verum^  quod  primo  quoque  tempore 
i^eriurndlHB^idenaiprimaatpeeiesinmim^  quamobrtm 
Prasena  Tempua  prinum  locum  occupawU ;  est  enim  com' 
mune  ommbus  animalibuB,  Prateriium  autem  us  ianium^ 
qua  memorid  pradita  sunt,  Fuiurum  verd  etiam  paucMri" 
hus^  quippe  quibus  datum  est  prudenHa  officium.  De  Caus. 
Liog.Late.  113.  See  siso  Semca  Epist  134.  Mutum 
animal  sensu  compreicndii  prestntia ;  pratcritorumy  4rc. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Concerning  Modes. 

TV^E  have  observed  already  ^^  that  the 
Soul's  leading  powers  are  those  of  Percep- 
tion ^nd  those  of  Volition^  which  words  we 
have  taken  in  their  most  comprehensive 
acceptation.  We  have  observed  also,  that 
all  Speech  or  Discourse  is  a  .  publishing  or 
exhibiting  some  part  of  our  soul,  either  a 
certain  Perception  or  a  certain  Volition. 
Hence,  then,  according  as  we  exhibit  it 
either  in  a  different  part^  or  after  a  different 
manner,  hence  I  say  the  variety  of  Modes 
or  Moobs.^^ 


<•>  See  Chap.  II. 

^^  Gaza  defines  a  Mode  exactly  consonant  to  this  doc- 
trine. He  says  it  is— j3Ai|/lio,  Ar  3v  irodij/uo  t^x^c  &o 
^oivQc  (r7ifjuuv6fitvov — a  Volitttm  or  A  fiction  of  the  Sotdy 
signifUd  through  some  Voice  or  Sound  articulate.  Gram. 
L.  IV;  As  theref(»:e  this  is'  the  nature  of  Modes,  and 
Modes  belong  to  Verbs,  hence  it  is  ApoUonius  observes — 
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If  we  simply  declare^  or  indicate  some-^ 
thing  to  be,  or  not  to  be  (whether  a  Per- 
ception or  Yolitioii  it  is  equally  the  same), 
this  constitutes  that  Mode  called  the  De- 

CLARATIVE  Or  INDICATIVE. 

A  Perception. 

— Nosco  crinesy  incanaque  menta 

Regis  Romania— ^  Virg.  ^n.  VI. 


A  Volition. 

In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dicereformas 
Corpora  Ovid  Metam.  I. 

If  we  do  not  strictly  assert,  as  of  some- 
thing absolute  and  certain,  but  as  of  some- 
thing possible  only,  and  in  the  number  of 
Contingents^  this  makes  that  Mode,  which 


roec  pilfiamv  IKoiphtoc  irap&Kitrai  -n  i^xucn  Siadwig — the 
SouPs  dzsposUim  is  in  an  eminerU  degree  attached  to  Verbs. 
De  Synt.  L.  III.  c.  13.  Thus  too  Priscian  :  Modi  sunt 
divtrsa  inclinatxokes  Animi,   quas  varia  consequitur 

PECLINATIO  VEBBI,      L.  VIII.  p.  821. 
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Grammafiaiis  call  the  Potsstial  ;  and 
which  becomes  on  such  occasions  the 
lading  Mode  of  the  sentence. 

Sed  tacUuspoici  rifossct  Cinvus^  Haberet 
Plus  dapis,  Sfc.  Hor, 

Yet  sometimes  it  is  not  the  leading 
Mode^  but  only  subjoined  to  the  Indicative. 
In  such  case,  it  is  mostly  used  to  denote 
the  End^  otjinal  Cause ;  which  End,  as  in 
human  Life  it  is  always  a  Contingent,  and 
may  never  perhaps  happen,  in  despite  of 
all  our  foresight,  is  therefore  exprest  most 
naturally  by  the  Mode  here  menjtioned. 
For  example, 

Ut  JuouLBNT  komnesy  surgunt  de  mete  l^tranes. 

Hot. 
Thieves  rise  by  nighty  that  they  may  cut  men's 
throats. 

Qebb  that  they  rise^  is  positively  asserted 
in  the  Declarative  or  Indicative  Mode; 
but  as  to  their  cutting  men's  throats^  this  is 
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only  delivered  potentialfyj  because  bow 
truly  soever  it  may  be  the  End  of  their 
rising,  it  is  still  but  a  Contingent,  that  may 
never  perhaps  happen.  Tliis  Mode,  as 
often  as  it  is  in  this  manner  subjoined,  » 
called  by  Grammarians  not  the  Potential^  ^ 
but  the  Subjunctive. 

But  it  so  happens,  in  the  constitutions 
of  human  affairs,  that  it  is  not  always  suffi- 
cient  merely  to  declcare  ourselves  to  others. 
We  find  it  often  expedient,  from  a  con^ 
sciousness  of  our  inability,  to  address  them 
after  a  manner  more  interesting  to  ouf« 
selves,  whether  to  have  some  Perception  in^ 
f&rmed  or  some  Volition  gratijied.  Hence 
then  new  Modes  of  speaking ;  if  we  interro-^ 
gatey  it  is  the  Interuogative  Mode;  if 
wefcgmre,  it  is  the  Requisitive.  Even 
t^e  Requisitive  itself  hath,  its  subordinatt 
Specks :  With  respect  to  inferiors,  it  is  an 
Imperative    Mode  ;     with    respect   to 
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equals  and  superiors,  it  is  a  Precative 
or  Optative.* 

.  And  thus  have  we  estabUshed  a  variety ^ 
of  Modes;  the  Indicative  or  Decla- 
EATIVE9  ta  assert  what  we  think  certain; 
the  Potential, /or  the  Purpofes  of  what-, 
ever  we  think  Contingent ;  the  Interro* 
gative,  when  we  are  douhtfulj  to  procure 
us  information  ;  and .  the  Requisitive, 
to  assist  us  in  the  gratification  of  our  Voli^ 
turns.  The  Requisitive  too  appears  under 
two  distinct  species,  either  as  it  is  Impera- 
tive to  inferiors,  or  Precative  to  supe- 
riors.^*^ 


*  It  was  the  confounding  of  this  Distinction,  that  gave 
rise  to  a  Sophijim  of  Protagt^as.  Homer  (says  he)  in 
bq;inning  his  Iliad  with— iSVn^,  Muse,  the  Wrath^ — When 
he  thinks  to  prayy  in  reality  commands*  ^xzadai  oUfiivocy 
hrtroTTu.  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  19*  The  solution  is  evident 
ixom  the  Division  here  established,  the  Granunatical  form 
being  in  both  cases  the  same. 

^"^  The  Species  of  Modee  in  great  measure  depend  on  the 
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.    As    therefore  all  these  several   Modes 
have  their  foundation  in  nature,  so  have 


Spedes  of  Sentences.  The  Stoics  increased  the  number  of 
Sentences  far  beyond  the  Peripatetics.  Besides  those  men. 
tiimed  in  Chapter  II.  Note  (^  they  had  many  more,  as  may 
may  be  seen  in  Ammonias  de  Interpret,  p.  4.  and  Diogenes 
Laertiusy  L.  VII.  66.  The  Peripatetics  (and  it  seems  too 
with  reason)  considered  all  these  additional  Sentences  as 
included  within  those  which  they  themselves  acknowledged, 
and  which  they  made  to  be  five  in  number,  the  Vocative, 
the  Imperative,  the  Interrogative,  the  Precative,  and  the 
Assertive. — There  is  no  mention  of  a  Potential  Sentence, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  co-incide  with  the  Assertive  or 
Indicative.  The  Vocative  (which  the  Peripatetics  called 
the  tISog  jcXitrcieoy,  but  the  Stoics  more  properly  -wpoaaya* 
piVTiKov)  was  nothing  more  than  the  Form  of  address  in 
point  of  names,  titles,  and  epithets,  with  which  we  apply 
ourselves  one  to  another.  As  therefore  it  seldom  included 
any  Verb  within  it,  it  ccnild  hardly  contribute  to  form  a 
verbid  Mode.  Jmmcmus.  and  Boethius^  the  one  a  Grede 
Peripatetic,  the  other  a  lAUin  have  illustrated  the  Species 
of  Sentences  from  Hoiker  and  Virgil^  after  the  following 
manner. 

'AAAi  rS  \iys  irivri  tlSwv,  rS  ft  KAHTIKOY,  ic 

1^  TH  nPOSTAKTIKOY,  ic  rh, 
l^iifTK  Wi,  "Ipi  ra\ua 
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certain  marks  or  signs  of  them  been  intro- 
duced into  languages,   that  vre  maj  be 


i^  T8  'EPQTHMATIKOY,  ic  rh, 

T(g,  ir60£v  tie  avSpdv ;    '  -" 
1^  rS  *EYKTIKOY,  ic  r^, 

At  yap  Zcv  rc  ir&rip 

1^  iwl  T6Toig,Ts  'AnO^ANTIKOT,  ica9'  Sv  airw^aiv6fH9Q 
irepl  6rovSv  roiv  irpayfiartov,  olov 

Btol  81  r€  iravra  taatriv 

8  nepl  iravTog,  <$*c.  £lc  v'i  irepl  'Ep/x.  p.  4.  > 

Boethtu8*8  Account  is  as  feDows.     Perfhctarum  vero 
Orationum  partes  quinque  sunt :  Deprecativa,  «f, 

Jupiter  omntpotens,  precibus  sijkcterta  uUtSj 

Da  deinde  auxilium^  Pater,  atque  hoc  ominafirwa. 

Impxeatiya,  vJby 

Vade  age^  Nate,  voca  Zephyrosy  et  labere  pennU. 


Inte&rogativa,  Utf 

Die  mihiy  DamaUiy  cufum  pecus  f- 

VoCATlVA,  ttf, 


O !  Pater,  O !  hominum  rerumque  atema  potestas. 

Enuvtiativa,  in  qui  Veritaa  vtl  FaUitds  invetdtur,  ut, 

Prindpio  arbonbus  varia  est  nahara  creandis* 

Boeth.  in  Lib.  de  Interp.  p.  891  < 
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enabled  by  our  discourse  to  signify  them 
one  to  another.     And  hence  those  various 

Modes  or  Moods,  of  which  we  find  in 

common  Grammars  so  prolix  a  detail,  and 

which  are  in  fact  no  more  than  **  so  many 

*^  Uteral  Forms,  intended  to  express  these 

**  natural  Distinctions/'^^ 


In  MiUon  the  same  sentences  may  be  found,  as  fellows. 
The  Pkscativb, 

— Universal  Lard !  be  boufUanu  still 
To  give  U8  on/y  Good 

TttB  Iufkeativs, 
Go,  ihen.  Thou  mightiest,  in  thy  Father* s  might. 

4 

TiftS  IllTEBHOi^ATITB) 

Whente  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  Shape  f 


»Adam,  earth's  haUots'd  Mold, 
CfGodinspir'd'^ 

Ths  AssiSBTiTit  or  Enukciatitb, 

The  conquered  also  Md  enslaved  by  tbar 
Shall,  v^h  their  Freedom  lost,  -atf  virtue  lose. 

^'^  The  Grat:  Language,  whidi  is  of  all  the  most  el^ant 
and  eenplele,  expresses  these  several  Modes,  and  all  dis- 

L  2 
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All  these  Modes  have  this  in  common^ 
that  they  exhibit  some  way  or  other  the 
Soul  and  its  Affections.     Their  Peculi- 


tinetions  ef  Time  likewise,  hj  an  adequate  number  of 
Variations  in  each  particular  Verb.  These  Variationa 
may  be  found,  some  at  the  beginning  of  the  Verb,  others 
at  its  ending,  and  consist  for  the  most  part  either  in  multu 
phfing  or  diminishing  the  number  of  Syllables,  or  else  in 
lengthening  or  shortening  their  respective  Quantities^  which 
two  methods  are  called  by  Grammarians  the  Syllabic  and 
the  Temporal.  The  Latin,  which  i$  but  a  species  of  Oreek 
'  somewhat  debased,  admits  in  like  manner  a  large  portum 
of  those  variations,  which  are  chiefly  to  be  fouxid  at  the 
Endingof  its  Ve]:bs,  and  but  rarely  at  their  Beginning. 
Yet  in  its  Deponents  and  Passives,  it  is  so  far  defective, 
as  to  be  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  Auxiliary  sum.  The 
modem  Languages,  which  have  still  fewer '  of  those  Varia- 
tions, have  been  necessitated  all  of  them  to  assume  two 
Auxiliars  at  least,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  express  in 
each  Language  the  Verbs,  HavCy  and  Am.  As  to  the , 
English  Tongue,  it  is  so  poor  in  this  rei^ect,  ^as  to  admit 
no  Variation  for  Modes,  and  only  one  for  Timfe,  which  we 
apply  to  express  an  Aorist  of  the  Past.  Thtis  firofn  Write 
Cometh  WnM;  from  CUvej  Gave;  from  Speaks  Spake, ^c. 
Hence  to  express  Time^  and  Modes,  we  are  oGmpelled  to 
employ  no  less  than  seven  Auxiliars,  viz.  Do,  Am,  Havej 
Shall,  Will,  May,  and '  Can ;  which  we  uSe  sometimes 
^^°gly>  as  when  we  say,  I  am  writing,    I  A^ve  written^; 
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arities  and    Distinctions  are  in   part  as 
follows. 


The  Requisitive  and  Int£broga«> 
TiVE  Modes  are  distinguished  from  the 
Indicative  and  Potential,  that  whereas 
these  last  seldom  call  for  a  Return^  to  the 
two  former  it  is  always  necessary. 

*  If  w:e  compare  the  Requisitive  Mode 
with  THE  Interrogative,  we  shall 
find  these  also  distinguished,  and  that  not 
only  in  the  Return^  but  in  othen  Peculi- 
arities* 

The  Return  to  the  Requisitive  is  sometimes 


sometimes  two  together,  as  I  have  been  writings  I  should 
haoe  written ;  sometimes  no  less  than  three,  as  I  might  have 
been  lost,  he  andd  have  been  preserved*  But  for  these, 
ao4  aU  other  speeuktions,  rektive  to  the  Genius  of  the 
English  Language,  we  refer  the  reader,  who  wishes  fiir  the 
most  authentic  infinrmatiouy  to  that  excellent  Treatise  of 

» 

the  learned  Dr.  Lawtk,  intitled,  J  short  Introduction  to 
EngHJk  Grammar. 
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made  in  Wcrds^  iometimes  in  Deeds.    To 
the  request  of  Dido  to  Eneas — 

a  primd  die,  hospes,  origine  nobis 


Insidias  Dandum 

the  proper  Return  was  in  Words,  tbatis,  in 
an  historical  Narrative.     To  the  Request 

of  the  unfortunate  Chief date  ohoUrni 

Belisario — the  proper  Return  was  in  a 
Deed,  that  is,  in  a  charitable  Relief.  But 
with  respect  to  the  Interrogativey  the  Re* 
turn  is  necessarily  made  in  Words  alone,  in 
Words,  which  are  called  a  Response  or 
Answer,  and  which  are  always  actually  or 
by  implication  some  definitive  assertive 
Sentence.  Take  Examples.  »Whose  Verses 
are  these  ?  The  Return  is  a  Sentence — 
These  are  Verses  of  Homer.  Wa^  Brutus 
a  worthy  Man  f — ^The  Return  is  a  Sentence 
—Brutus  was  a  worthy  Man. 

And  hence  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
digress)  we  may  perceive  the  near  a^ftitjf 
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of  this  Interrogative  Mode  with  the  Indi^ 
caHvej  in  which  last  its  Response  or  Return 
is  mostly  made.     So  near,  indeed,  is  this 

» 

Affinity,  that  in  these  two  Modes  alone  the 
Verb  retains  the  same  Form,^'^  nor  are  they 
otherwise  distinguished,  than  either  by  the 
Addition  or  Absence  of  some  small  par- 
ticle, or  by  some  minute  change  in  the 
collocation  of  the  words,  or  sometimes 
only  by  a  change  iir  the  Tone  or  Ac- 
cent^ 


^'^  "^Hyc  «v  irpoKiifilvri  ipiriKri  iyKXiaiQf  rifv  C7ic€ifcivifv 
toara^aaiv  awofiaXXbaaf  fuOt^arai  rit  tuikudOai  iptvucfi — 

kgvsudi*  The  Indicaltvt  Mode^  of  which  we  speak,  by  lay^ 
itig  aside  thai  Asurtiony  which  by  its  nature  il  implieSf 
qmts  the  name  of  Indicative^  when  it  reassumes  the  Assertion 
it  returns  again  to  its  proper  Character.  ApolL  de  Synt. 
L.  III.  c.  21.  Theodore  Ga^a  says  the  same^  Introd, 
Gram,  L.  IV. 

^  It  msBf  be  obserted  of  the  IvTERaoGATivs,  that  aa 
«Aeii  as  the  Imtrrogatvon  is  simpk  and  d/^imtet  the  Re. 
qMDse  Biay  be  made  in  almost  the  same  Words,  by  oon* 
i^ertiiig  them  into  a  aetttenee  aAnnativeor.ncg»tiTe,  ae- 
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But  to  return  to  our  comparison  be-^ 
tween  the  Interrogative  Mode  and  the 
Reqmsitivei 

The  Inteurogative  (in  the  language 
of  Grammarians)  has  all  Persons  of  both 


oording  as  the  truth  is,  either  one  or  the  other.  For  ex- 
ample— Jre  these  Verses  of  Homer? — Response — These 
Verses  are  of  Homer.  Are  those  Verses  of  Virgil  ?-^ 
Response — Those  are  not  Verses  of  Virgil.  And  here  thtf 
Artists  of  Language,  fiir  the  sake  of  brevity  and  dispatch 
have  provided  two  Partides,  to  represent  a])  such  Responses ; 
Yes,  for  all  the  affirmative ;  No,  for  all  the  n^ative. 

But  when  the  ItUerrogation  is  complex^  as  when  we  say 
•^ilre  these  Verses  of  Homer,  or  of  VirgQ? — much 
more,  when  it  is  indefiniie,  as  when  we  say  in  general — 
Whose  are  these  VeHes  f  -We  cannot  then  respond  after 
the  manner  above  mentioned*  The  Reason  is,  that  no 
Interrogation  can  be  answered  by  a  simple  Fe^^or  a  simple 
JVo,  except  only  those,  which  are  themselves  so  simple,  as 
of  two  possible  answers  to  admit  only  one.  Now  the  least 
complex  Interrogation  will  admit  of  four  Answers,  two 
affirmative,  two  negative,  if  hot,  perhaps  of  mate.  The 
reason  is,  a  complex  Interrogation  cannot  subsist  of  lesfr 
than  two  simple  ones ;  each  of  which  may  be  separately 
affirmed  and  separately  denied.    For  inaUmce«-'^re  ihes^ 
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liumhers.  The  REQUisitivE  or  Im- 
perative has  no  first  Person  of  the 
singular^  and  that  from  this  plain  '  reason, 
that  it  is  equally  absurd  in  Modes  for  a 


Feraes  Homer's  or  Virgil's?  (1.)  Th^  art  Hamer^S'^ 
.  (8)  Thy  are  not  Homer' B-^^Sy.  Thy  art  VtrgiTB— 
(4.)  T^hey  art  not  FtrgiTs'^we  may  add  Thy  art  of 
neiiher.  The  indefinite  InterrogatioiiB  go  stiU  fiurther; 
for  these  may  be  answered  by  infinite  affirmatives^  and  in- 
finite natives.  For  instanee — Whote  art  that  V^hs} 
We  may  answer  affirmatively — TTiy  art  Virgil's  Thy 
art  Horace^  Thy  art  Ovid's,  See-— or  negativdy — 7%ey 
art  not  Virgil  ^  Thy  art  mU  Horaoe^s  Thy  art  not  Ovid^s 
and  so  on,  either  way,  to  infinity.  How  then  should  we 
learn  firom  a  single  Yts,  or  a  single  JVb,  which  particular 
is  meant  among  infinite  Possibles  ?  These  therefore  are 
Interrogations  which  must  be  always  answered  by  a  Sen," 
fence.  Yet  even  here  Custom  has  consulted  ibr  Brevity, 
by  returning  fi>r  Answer  only  the  eif^k  tssential  tharaeter' 
ittic  Wordy  and  retrenching  by  an  Ellipsis  all  the  rest^ 
which  rest  the  Interrogator  is  left  to  supply  from  himself. 
Thus  when  we  are  asked — How  many  right  angles  tqual 
tht  angles  of  a  trianglt  t — we  answer  in  t^e  short  mono* 
syllable.  Two  ;  whereas,  without  the  Ellipsis,  the  answer 
.  would  hiive  been— 3W  right  angles  tqual  the  angles  of  a 
trianglt. 

The  Ancients  distinguished  these  two  Species  df  Inter- 
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person  to  request  or  give  cammandi  to  hiw^ 
Mj[f,  as  it  ia  in  PronounSf  tor  the  speaker 
to  become  the  tuhjeet  oj  his  own  address.* 

A0AIN9  we  may  interrogate  as  to  all 
Times^  both  Present,  Past,  and  Future. 
Who  WAS  Founder  of  Rome?  Who  is 
^^^  ^f  China?  Who  will  discovsr 
the  Longitude  ? — But  Intreating  and  Com-- 
manding  (which  are  the  Essence  of  the 
BfCquisitioe  Mode)  hare  a  necessary  respect 
to  the  Future^  (m\j.     For  indeed  what 


rogation  by  diflfeient  names.  The  simple  they  called 
*E(>arn|/tia,  InUrrogatio  ;  the  complex,  vi^im,  PercontaHo. 
Jmnumius  calls  the  first  of  these  'Ep<6ni<nc  &«X«cr«cd ; 
the  other,  ^Epwrrim^  mxTpLarixii,  See  Am.  in.  Lib.  de  In- 
terpr.  p.  160.    Diog.  Laert.  VIL  66.  QuirUU.  Inst.  IX.  2. 

*  Sup.  p.  74, 76. 

^>  JpoUonius'^  Account  of  the  Future,  implied  in  all 
Inqperatives,  is  worth  observing*  'Eirl  yap  fii}  yipofdpoi^ 
V  finyiyov6mv  v  nPOSTASIS'  tA  Si  firi  yiv6fieva  n  ;ud 
yryovdra,  iwirnSnArnra  Si  cxovra  «ec  to  iaiaOai,   MEA- 
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have  they  to  do  with  the  present  or  the 
pnsty  the  natures  of  which  are  iounutable 
and  necessary  ? 


AONTOS  It(.  a  Comkamd  has  respect  to  thoH  things 
which  eiiher  are  not  doing,  or  have  not  yet  been  done.  But 
those  things^  wkioh  being  not  noso  doing,  or  hating  not  yei 
been  done^  haoe  a  natunU  aptihide  to-exist  hereafter y  iiMty  be 
properly  mid  to  appertain  to  the  Future.  De  Syntaxi, 
L.  L  c.  86.  Soon  before  this  he  says-^'Airovra  rd  irpo- 
voKTCfcd  iyiciifiivriv  t'XJti  ritv  tU  juAXovroc  Bi&Oanv-^'jffiiSbv 
yap  Iv  T<rcj»  ItI  ri,  'O  TYPANN0KT0NH2AS 
TIMASeO>  r^  TIMHOHSETAI,  Kara  r^v  x?^vs  Iwocov* 
Til  bcKXitnt  iinXkaxpcy  Ka9&  rh  fjiv  TpovaicruAv,  rb  8i 
6piTuc6v*  AU  Impb&atites  Kate  a  disposition  wiMn 
them^  which  respects  the  Future — wAh  regard  therefore 
to  Time,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  scty.  Let  him,  that 
KILL8  A  Tyrant,  be  honoured,  or,  he,  that  itlu 
ONE,  SHALL  BE  HONOURED  ;  the  dijftrence  being  only  m 
the  Mode,  in  as  muck  as  one  is  Imperative,  the  other 
Indicatite  or  Decbrohee.  ApoU.  de  SyntaxL  L.  I.  c.  86. 
Priscian  seems^  to  allow  ImperatiTes  a  shareof  Present  Tme, 
as  weQ  as  FtUure.  But  if  we  attend,  we  shall  find  his  Pre^ 
sent  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  immediate  fSUure,  as  op- 
posed to  ^  «iore  clistai^t  one.  IngHraHmts  vera  Pr^fsenaet 
Futunm  [Tcmpus)  naturali  quidam  necessitate  pidetnr 
posse  acf^qkerck  Ea  etenim  inyperamus,  fks  vel  in  prmseuti 
stotim  vobmus  Jfiri  ^in^  oUjufi,  dihtionet  vcl  injuturo. 
l4h.  VIU.  p.  806. 
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It  is  from  this  coDDection  of  Futurity 
with  Commandsy  that  the  Future  Indicative 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  Imperative  and 
that  to  say  to  any  one,  You  shall  do 
THIS,  has  often  the  same  force  wit}>  the 
Imperative,  Do  this.  So  in  the  Deca- 
logue — Thou   shalt   not    kill — ^Thou 


It  is  true  the  Greeks  in  their  Imperatives  admit  certain 
Tenses  of  the  Past,  sudi  as  those  of  the  Perfectum^  and  of 
the  two  AoriaU.  But  then  these  Tenses,  when  so  applied, 
either,  totally  ^ose  their  temporary  Character,  or  else  are 
used,  to  insinuate  such  a  Speed  afexeaUumy  that  the  deed 
should  be  (as  it  were)  done  in  the  very  instant  when  com- 
moMded.  The  same  difference  seems  to  subsbt  between 
our  English  ImpersKiTc,  Bs  gone,  and  those  others  of, 
Qo,  or  Bb  90ING.  The  first  (if  we  please)  may  be  stiled 
the  In^rative  of  the  Perfectum  as  calling  in  the  very 
instant  ht  the  completion  of  our  Commands  :  the  others 
may  be  stiled  /mpero^tDe^  of  the  Future^  as  allowing  a 
reasonable  time  to  bq^  first,  and  finish  afterwards. 

It  is  thus  ApoUofdus  in  the  Chapter  first  cited,  distin* 
gnishes  between  aicairrerdi  rag  a/tiir  A«c»  Go  to  digging 
the  Vines,  and  <ncai^ar6>  rag  a/iirlXsC)  ^^  ^  Vines  dug. 
The  first  is  spoken  (as  he  calls  it)  etc  iraparamvy  by  way 
of  ExtensioHy  or  aUowance  of  Time  for  the  work ;  the 
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SHALT       NOT      BEAR     FALSE      WITNESS 

which  denote  (we  know)  the  strictest  and 
most  authoritative  Commands* 

As  to  the  Potential  Mode,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  rest,  by  its  subordi^ 
nate  or  subjunctive  Nature.  It  is  also 
farther  distinguished  from  the  Requisitive 
and  Interrogative^  by  implying  a  kind  of 
feeble  and  weak  Assertiony  and  so  becoming 
in  some  degree  susceptible  of  Truth  and 


seomd  klc  avvr(Xttio<nv,  with  a' view  to  immediate  Complex 
turn.  And  in  another  place,  explaining  the  differanoe 
between  the  same  Tenae^  Sie^irrs  and  2iea^,  he  aayi  of 
the  last,  8  fi6vov  rh  firj  y€v6fUvov  irpoarivini,  mXXi  A  rh 
yiv6fuvmf  iv  Wftfwrifni  aTayopeCzi,  that  it  not  only  com" 
momde  tamething  which  ha$  not  been  yet  done,  but  forUde 
aloo  Aat  pohich  is  now  doing  in  an  Exteneion,  that  i$  to 
oay^  in  a  alow  and  lengthened  progrese.  Hence,  if  a  man 
has  been  a  long  while  writing,  and  we  aie  willing  to  hasten 
him,  it  would  be  wrong  to  saj'in  Greek  rPA<^E,  Weitjb 
for  that  he  is  now^  and  has  been  long  doing)  but  FPA^ON 
Grrr  toue  Weitikg  done  :  make  no  delays.  See 
ApoU.  L.  III.  c.  24.  See  also  Maerobiua  de  Dif.  Verb. 
Grac.  et  Lot.  p.  680.  Edit.  Varior.  Latini  mm  aatima- 
verunt^  kc. 
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Falsehood.  Thus,  if  it  be  said  potentially^ 
This  may  ht^  or  This  might  have  been^  we 
maj  remark  without  absurdity,  It  is  true^ 
or  It  is  fake.  .  But  if  it  be  said.  Do  thisj 
meaning.  Fly  to  Heofoen^  or  Can  this  he 
donef  meaning,  to  square  the  Circkf  we 
cannot  say  in  either  case,  it  is  true  or  it  is 
f  fahe^  though  the  Command  and  the  Ques- 
tion are  about  things  impossible.  Yet  still 
the  Potential  does  not  aspire  to  the  Indi« 
cative,  because  it  implies  but  a  dtdnous  and 
coryectural  Assertion^  whereas  that  of  the 
Indicative  is  absolute,  and  without  re- 
serve^ 

This  therefore .  (the  Indicativb  I 
ttiean)  is  the  Mode,  which,  as  in  a,ll  Grau^ 
mars  it  is  the  first  in  order,  so  is  truly  first 
both  in  dignity  and  use.  It  is  tfais 
which  publishes  our  sublimest  perceptions, 
which  exhibits  the  Soul  in  her  purest 
Energies,  superior  to  the  Imperfections  of 
desires  and  wants:    which  includes  the 
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whole  of  Time^  and  its  minuteM:  distinc- 
tions ;  which,  in  its  vaiious  Past  Taa»es, 
is  employed  by  History,  to  preserve  to  ua 
the  remembrance  of  former  Events ;  in 
its  Futttrea  is  used  by  Prophecy,  c»  (in 
default  of  this)  by  wise  Foresight,  to 
instinct  and  forewarn  us,  as  to  that  which 
is  coming;  but  above  all  in  its  Present 
Tense  serves  Philosophy  and  the  Sciences 
by  just  Demonstrations  to  establish  neces-^ 
sartf  Truth;  that  Truth,  which  from 
its  nature  only  exists  in  the  Present ;  which 
knows  no  distinctions  either  of  Past  or 
of  Future^  but  ift  every  where,  and  always 
invariably  one.^ 


<*^See  the  quotation,  Note  ^^  Chapter  the  Sixth.  Cfim 
emm  dicimusj  Dsus  stT,  non  eum  dicimus  nunc  esie,  aed,  4*c« 

BoeMu8,  author  of  the  Mitimem  there  quoted,  wbs  hj 
Krdi  a  Roman  of  the  tint  Quality ;  by  teHgion,  a  Chris* 
iSKDk\  und  by  philofiophy  A  iPlatonie  and  Peripatetic; 
irhieh  two  S«»s^  as  they  spnmg  ficDtn  the  sane  Soutoe^ 
were  m  the  latter  ages  of  antiquity^  comiiioiily  adopted  by 
the  same  X^ersons,  such  as  Themtithu^  P&rpkyty^  ItttM- 
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Through  all  the  above  Modes,  with 
their  respective  Tenses,  the  Verb  being 
considered  as  denoting  an  Attribute 
has  always  reference  to  some  Person,  or 
Substance.  Thus  if  we  say,  Wenty  or, 
Goy  or  Whither  goethj  or.  Might  have  gone^ 
'  we  must  add  a  Person  or  Substance,  to 
make  the  Sentence  complete.  Cicero 
went;  Caesar  might  have  gone;  Whither 
goeth  the  Wind?  Go;  Thou  Traitor/  Bqt 
there  is  a  Mode  or  Form,  under  which 


chuSf  Ammantus,  and  others.  There  were  no  Sects  of 
Philosophy,  that  lay  greater  Stress  on  the  distinction 
between  things  existing  in  Timt  and  Jio^.tn  Timty  than 
the  two  above-mentioned.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics on  this'Sulgect  (since  it  is  these  that  Bocthius  here 
follows)  may  , be  .partly  understood  from  the  following 
Sketch. 

<*  Thk  things  that  exist  in  Time,  axe  .  tkoic 
^<  wkoee  Exiitence  Time  can  nuoiure.  But  if  their 
<V  Existent  may  be  measured  by  Time,  then  there  may 
^^  be  assumed  a  Time  greater ,  than  the  Existence  of  any 
''  one  of  them,  as  there  may  be  assumed  a  number 
*^,  greater  than  the  greatest  multitude  that  is  capable  of 
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Verbs  sometimes  appear,  where  they  have 
no  reference  at  all  to  Persons  or  Sub- 
stances.   For  example — To  eat  is  pleasant ^ 


^««*a 


'*  being  numbered.  And  hence  it  is  that  tkinga  temporary 
'^  have  their  Existence,  as  it  were,  limited  by  Time;  that 
**  they  are  confined  within  it,  as  within  some  bound  ;  and 
^^  that  in  some  degree  or  other  they  cdl  submit  to  its 
power,  ^according  to  those  common  Phrases,  that  Time 
is  a  destroyer ;  that  things  decay  through  Time ;  that 
men  forget  in  Time,  and  lose  their  abilities,  and  seldom 
*^  that  they  improve,  or  grow  young,  or  beautiful.  The 
^^  truth  indeed  is,  Time  always  attends  Motion.  Now  the 
**  natural  effect  of  Motion  is  to  put  something,  which  now 
isi  out  of  that  state,  in  which  it  now  is,  and  so  far  there* 
fore  to  destroy  that  state. 


it 


'f  The  reverse  of  all  this  holds  with  things  that 
<^  KxiaT  ETEKNALLT.  Thesc  exist  not  in  Time,  bedftuse 
<*  Time  is  so  far  from  being  able  to  measure  their  Exist- 
"  ence,  that  no  Time  can  be  assumed,  which  their  Exist- 
'^  ence  doth  not  surpass.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  they 
**feel  none  of  its  tweets,  being  no  way  obnoxious  either  to 
**  damage  or  dissolution. 


(( 


To  instance  in  .examples  of  either  kind  of  Being. 
<^  There  are  such  things  at  this  instant,  as  Stonefienge 
<^  and  the  Pyramids,  It  is  likewise  true  at  this  instant, 
'^  that  the  Diameter  of  the  Square  is  commensurable  with 
*'  its  side.     What  then   shall  we  say  ?     Was  there  ever 
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but  to  fast  is  wholesome.  Here  the.  Verbs, 
To  eat^  and  Tofast^  stand  alone  by  themT 
selves,  nor  is  it  requisite  or  even  'practic- 
able to  prefix  a  Person  or  Substance.  Hence 
the  Latin  and  modern  Grammarians  have 
called  Verbs  under  this  Mode,  from  this 
their  indefinite  nature,  Infinitivbs. 
Sanctius  has  given  them  the  name  of  Im- 
personals ;  and  the  Greeks  that  of  'A*flt- 


^  a  Time,  when  it  was  fud  tncornmenturabk^  as  it  ia  cMain 
*'  there  was  a  Time,  when  there  was  no  Stonehenge,  or 
**  Pyramids?  or  is  it  daily  growing  kss  incommenauraHei 
*^  as  we  are  assured  of  Decays  in  both  those  massy  Strue- 
^'turesf'  From  these  unchangeable  Truths,  we  may 
pass  to  their  Place,  or  Region  ;  to  the  unceasing  Intellec- 
tion of  the  Universal  Mind,  ever  perfect,  ever  full,  knowing 
no  remissions,  languors,  &c«  See  Nat,  AUsc.  L.  IV.  c. 
19;  Metapk  L.  XIV.  c  p,  7,  8,  9, 10. .  Edit  Du  Val. 
and  Vol.  I  p.  262.  Note  VII;  The  following  Passage 
may  deserve  Attention: 

Tov-Yop  Nov  6  fiiv  vouv  itI^vkcv,  ^  ^fi  vowV  6  Sk  i^ 
wl^vKC,  i^  voce.  aXXa  i^  ovroc  ovitw  r(Xso^,  av  firi  irpoord^c 
avTff  rh  i^  vouv  acl,  ^  iravra  votiv,  i^  /i^  aXXors  aXXa* 
&«*€  £ci|  &v  iiTcXl«aroc  6  vo£v  asl  j^  itdway  j^  a/io.  Max« 
Tyr.  Diss.  XVH.  p.  801.    Ed.  Lend. 
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< 

pBfKpOLTX,  from  the  same  reason  of  their 
not  diicovering  either  Person  or  Num-* 
ber. 

These  Infinitives  go  farther*  Thejr^ 
not  only  lay  aside  the  character  of  Attti^ 
butives,  but  they  also  assume  that  of  Sub-^ 
stantivesy  and  as  such  themselves  become 
distinguished  with  their  several  Atiribute$. 
Thus  in  the  instance  above.  Pleasant  is 
the  Attribute  attending  the  infinitive 
To  Eat;  Wholesome  the  attribute  attend-' 
ing  the  Infinitive,  To  Fast.  Examples  in 
Greek  and  Latin  of  like  kind  are  innumer- 
able : 

Duke  et  decorum  estpropatria  mori. 
Scire  tmtm  mhil  est — 

Ou  HctricmTv  yap  h$vi¥,  dx\*  alcxfSg  ^ctPiTvS^  ' 


^'^It  is  from  the  Infinitive  thus  participating  the 
nature  of  a  Noun  or  Substantive,  that  the  best  6r^: 
marians  have  called  it  sometimes  "Ovojua  pnftartnAv  A 

M    2 
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The  Stoics^  in  their  grammatical  inqui- 
ries, had  this  Infinitive  in  such  esteem, 
that  they  held  this  alone  to  be  the  genuine 

PHMA  or  Verb,  a  name  which  they 
denied  to  all  the  other  Modes.  Their  rea- 
soning was,  they  considered  the  true  ver- 


VERBAL  No  UK;  sometimcs  "Ovo/ua  p^/Lcorocy  the  Veeb^s 
Noun.  The  Reason  of  this  Appellation  is  in  Greek 
more  evident,  from  its  taking  the  prepositive  Article 
before  it  in  all  cases;  to  ypa^fiv,  rS  ypa^ecv,  rtf 
ypa^itv.  The  Bame  construction  is  not  unknown  in 
Englisk. 

Thus  jS^imcer, 

For  noi  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake. 
Could  save  the  Sen  of  Thetis  feom  to  die — 

anh  th  daviiv.  In  like  manner  we  say,  He  did  it,  to  be 
rich,  where  we  must  supply  by  an  Ellipsis  the  Preposition^ 
Foe.    He  did  it,  for  to  be  rich,  the  same  as  if  we  had 

said,  He  did  it  for  gain iv&ca  r5  wXtirciv,  fvcica  r5 

icI/oSsc— — in  French  pour  e^enrickir.  Even  when  we 
speak  such  Sentences  as  the  following,  /  ehooH  to  phi- 
losophize, rather  than  to-be  eich,  rh  fiXoirofuv 
jSAo/foc,  iprc/9  rh  vXsr^v,  the  Infinitives  are  in  nature  as 
much  Accusatives,  as  if  we  were  to  say,  /  choose  philo- 
sophy rather  than  Riches,  -ttjv  ^*Xo<To^(av  jSAo/ttoty 
fiiTfo  Tov  wXh-ov.    Thus  too  Priscian,  speiJdng  of  Jnfini' 
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bal  character  to  be  contained  simple  and 
unmixed  in  the  Infinitive  only.  Thus  the 
Infinitives,  TIspmxTCiv,  Ambutare,  To  Walky 
mean  simply  that  energy,  and  nothing 
more.  The  other  Modes,  besides  express- 
ing this  energy,  superadd  certain  Affections 
which  respect  persons  and  circumstances; 
Thus  Amhulo  and  Amhula  mean  not  simply 
To  walky  but  mean,  I  walky  and.  Walk 
Thou.  And  hence  they  are  all  of  them 
resolvable  into  the  Infinitivey  as  their  Proto- 
typcy  together  with  some  sentence  or  wordy 
expressive  of  their  proper  Character.     Am- 


/tve«-*-CaRAERE  enim  cat  CuRSus ;  et  Scribebe,  Scrip- 
tuba  ;  et  Legere  Lectio.  Itaque  frequenter  et  Nomt- 
nibui  adfufigunturj  et  aim  casuatibus,  more  Nominum; 
ut  PersiuSf 

Sedjndorwn  est  digito  nuntstrari,  et  dicier y  hie  e$t. 

•  •  • 

And  soon.  after«*-Ctfifi  enm  dieo,  Bovum  est  legebe, 
nihil  aUud  signi/ieoy  nm,  Bona  est  lectio.  L.  XVIII. 
p.  1180.  See  also  Jpoll.  L.  I.  c.  8.  Gaza  Gram.  L. 
IV.     To  8«  airapifm^TOVp  ovofna  in  prifiatoc  k.  r.  X. 
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bulo,  J  Walk  ;  this  is,  Indico  me  ambuiarey  I 
declare  myself  to  walk.  Amhula^  Walk 
Thau ;  that  is  Impero  te  amhulare^  I  com- 
mand thee  to  walk  ;  and  so  with  the  Modes 
of  every  other  species.  Take  away  there- 
fore the  AssertioUy  the  Commandy  or  what- 
ever else  gives  a  Character  to  any  one 
of  these  Modes,  and  there  remains  no- 
thing naore  than  the  mere  Infinitive 
which  (as  Priscian  says)  significat  ipsam 
remy  qtiam^  continet  VerbumJ''^ 

The   appUcation  of  this  Infinitive   is 
somewhat  singular.     It  naturally  coalesces 


^*^  See  ApoUon.  L«  III.  IS.  KadAs  irav  Traptiyfiivov 
ano  rivoc  K.  r.  X.  See  also  Gaza^  in  the  note  before. 
Igttur  a  Conetructtane  quoque  Vim  rei  Verborum  (id  eat 
Nomimsj  quod  ngmficat  ipsam  rem)  habere  Infinitivvm 
passumua  dignoacere;  res  autem  in  Personas  distributa 
Jaeii  alios  verbi  motus. — Itaque  omnes  modi  in  kuncy  ideaty 
rhfinitivum,  irimswmaUur  sive  resolyuntur.  Priac.  L. 
XVIII.  p.  1131.  From  these  Principles  JpoUmuus  calla 
the  Infinitive  'P5/io  yiviKwraroVf  and  Priacian,  VeriuM 
generak.  .        > 
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t 

with  all  those  Verbs,  that  denote  any  Ten- 
deuce^  Desirej  or  Volition  of  the  Souly  but 
not  readily  with  others.     Thus  it  is  sense . 

as  well  as  syntax,  to  say  (i^KoiMt  ^w, 
Cupio  viverCj  I  desire  to  live ;  hxxi  not  to 

say  'Eo^/co^ifv,  Edo  vivere^  or  even  in  Eng^ 
lish^  I  eat  to  live^  unless  by  an  Ellipsis, 
instead  of  I  eat  for  to  live ;    as  we  say 

^SKOL  t5  ^i?v,  or  pour  vivre.  The  reason 
is,  that  though  different  Actions  may  unite 
in  the  sajhe  Subject y  and  therefore  be 
coupled  together  (^as  when  we  say.  He 
walked  and  discoursed)  yet  the  Actions 
notwithstanding  remain  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. But  it  is  not  so  with  respect  to 
Volitions^  and  Actions.  Here  the  coales- 
cence is  often  so  intimate,  that  the  Volition 
h  unintelligible,  till  the  Action  be  exprest. 
Cupioy  VolOj  Desidero — -J  desire^  I  am 
mllingy  I  want — ^What? — ^The  Sentences* 
we  see,  are  defective  and  imperfect.  We 
must  help  them  then  by  Infinitives,  which 
express  the  proper  Actions  to  which  they 
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tend.  Cupio  legerty  Volo  discere,  Desidero 
viderCy  I  desire  to  read^  I  am  willing  to  learn^ 
I  want  to  see.  Thus  is  the  whole  rendered 
complete,  as  well  in  sentiment  as  in. 
syntax/'^ 

And  so  much  for  Mod£3i,  and  their 
several  Species.  We  are  to  attempt  to 
denominate  them  according  to  their  most 
eminent  characters,  it  may  be  done  in  the 
following  manner.  As  every  necessary 
truth,  and  every  demonstrative  syllogism 
(which  last  is  no  more  than  a  combination 
of  such  truths)  must  always  be  exprest 
under  positive  assertions,  and  as  positive 
assertions  only  belong  to  the  Indicative^  w€| 


^^  Prisaan  calls  these  Verbs,  which  naturally  precede 
Infinitiyes,  Verba  Voluntativa ;.  they  are  called  in  Greek 
irpocupcruca.  See  L.  XVIII.  1129,  but  more  particularly 
lee  ApoUmxu8^  L.  III.  c  IS,  where  this  whole  doctrine 
IS  explained  with  great  Accuracy.  See  also  Macrobius  it 
Diff.Verb,  Gr.  et  Lat.  p.  685.     Ed.  Var. 

-^Nec  omne  iwapifAf^arov  cwtcuwjuc  Verbo,  Sfc. 
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may  denomiDate  it  for  that  re^on  the 
Mode  of  Science/"^  Again,  as  the 
Potential  is  only  conversant  about  Contin^^ 
gents^  of  which  we  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  they  will  happen  or  not,  we 
may  call  this  Mode,  the  Mode  of  Con- 
jecture. Again,  as  those  that  are  ignor* 
ant  and  would  be  informed,  must  ask  of 
those  that  already  know,  this  being  the 
natural  way  of  becoming  Proficients  ;  hence 
we  may  call  the  Interrogative^  the  Mode 
OF  Proficiency. 

Inter  amcta  leges,  et  percontabere  doctos, 
Qud  ratione  queas  traducere  leniter  avum, 
Quidpuri  tranquillet,  Sgc.  Hor. 

Farther  still,  as  the  highest  and  most  ex- 
cellent use  of  the  Requisitive  Mode  is  legis- 
lative command,  we  may  stile  it  for  this 
reason  the  Mode  of  Legislature.  Ad 


^•-^  Ob  nobUtiaiem  pneivU  iNDicATivas,  solus  Modus 
apiiLs  Seienliis,  solus  Paler  Veritatis,  Seal,  de  Caus.  L» 
Lat.  c  116. 
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Divos  adeunto  casti,  says  Cicero  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Raman  law*giver;  Be  it  thert^ 
fore  enacted^  say  the  laws  of  England  ;  and 
in  the  same  Mode  speak  the  laws  of  every 
other  natioD.  It  is  also  in  this  Mode  that 
the  geometrician,  with  the  authority  of  a 
legislator^  (»rders  lines  to  be  bisected,  and 
circles  described,  as  preparatives  to  that 
science  which  he  is  about  to  establish. 

The EE  are  other  supposed  affections  of 
Verbs,  such  as  Number  and  ferson.  But 
these  surely  cannot  be  called  a  part  of 
their  essence,  nor  indeed  are  they  the 
essence  of  any  other  Attribute,  being  in 
fact  the  properties,  not  of  Attributes,  but 
of  Substances.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  Verbs  in  the  more  elegant  languages 
are  provided  with  certain  terminations, 
which  respect  the  Number  and  Person  of 
every  Substantive^  that  we  may  know  with 
more  precision,  in  a  complex  sentence, 
each  particular  substance,  with  its  attend-^ 
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ant  vetbal  Attributes.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Sex  with  respect  to  Adjectives* 
They  have  terminations  which  vary,  as 
they  respect  Beings  male  or  female,  tho' 
Substances  past  dispute  are  alone  suscep- 
tible of  sex/*^  We  therefore  pasa  over 
these  matters,  and  all  of  like  kind,  as  being 
rather  among  the  elegancies,  than  the  es- 
sentials^''^ of  language,  which  essentials  are 

'-  («'  It  is  somewhat  extf  aordmary^  that  so  acute  and  rational 
a  Grammarian  as  Sanctiua,  should  justly  deny  Genders^" or 
the  distinction  of  Sex  to  Adjectives^  and  yet  make  Persons 
appertain,  not  to  Substantives  but  to  Verbs.  His  com- 
mentator Perizomtis  is  much  more  consistent,  who  says — 
At  vcro  si  rem  recti  consideres^  ipsis  Nomimbus  et  Prono' 
minSms  vel  maxifniy  imb  unici  inest  ipsa  Persona  ;  et  Ver* 
ba  se  habent  in  Personarum  ratione  ad  Nomina  plani  sicuti 
Adf'ectiva  in  ratione  Oenerum  ad  Substantiva,  quibus  solis 
atUor  (Sanctius  scil.  L.  I.  c.  7)  et  recti  Genus  adscribity 
exclusis  ^A^'ectivis.  Sanct.  Minerv.  L.  I.  c.  12.  There  is 
indeed  an  exact  Analogy  between  the  Accidents  of  Sex  and 
Person.  There  are  but  two  Sexes,  that  is  to  say^  the  Male 
and  the  Female ;  and  but  two  Per^oiu  (or  Characters  essen- 
tial to  discourse)  that  is  to  say,  the  Speaker  and  the  Party 
addressed.  The  third  Sex  and  third  Person  are  improperly 
so  called,  being  in  &ct  but  Negations  of  the  other  two. 

^''  Whoever  would  see  more  upon  a  subject  of  importance 
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the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  The 
principal  of  these  now  remaining  is  the 
Difference  of  Verbs,  as  to  their 
SEVERAL  Species,  which  we  endeavour 
to  explain  in  the  following  manner. 


referred  to  in  many  parts  of  this  treatise,  and  particularly 
in  note  ^^^  of  this  chapter,  may  consult  Letters  concerning 
Mindj  an  Octavo  Volume  published  1750,  the  Author  Mr. 
John  Petvin,  Vicar  ofllsington^  in  Devon^  a  person  who 
though  from  his  retired  situation  litlle  known,  was  deeply 
skilled  in  the  Philosophy  both  of  the  Antients  and  Modems 
and,  more  than  this,  was  valued  by  all  that  knew-iiim  for 
his  virtue  and  worth. 


J 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Concerning  the  Species  of  Verbst  and  their 
other  remaining  properties. 

All  -Verbs,  that  are  strictly  so  called ^ 
denote  ^"^  Energies.  Now  as  all  Energies 
are  Attributes^  they  have  reference  of  course 
to  certain  energizing  Substances.  Thus  it 
is  impossible  there  should  be  such  Energies^ 
as  To  love^  to  Jlt/j  to  wound^  ^c.  if  there 
were  not  such  beings  as  Men,  BirdSj 
Swords^  ^c.  Farther,  every  Energy  doth 
not  only  require  an  Energizer,  but  is  neces- 
sarily conversant  about  some  Subject.  For 
example,  if  we  say,  Brutus  loves — we  must 

«      *   -  •" — - — 

^'  We  use  this  word  ISkergy,  rather  than  Motion, 
from  its  more  comprehensive  meaning ;  it  being  a  sort  of 
Genus,  which  includes  within  it  both  Motion  and  its  Pri- 
vaiwn.     See  before,  p.  94, 96. 
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needs  supply — ^lores  Cato^  CamuSj  Portia^ 
or  some  one.  The  Sword  wounds — ^i.  e. 
wounds  Hector y  Sarpedon^  Priamy  or  some 
one.  And  thus  is  it,  that  every  Energy 
is  necessarily  situate  between  two  Substan- 
tives, an  Energizer  which  is  active^  and  a 
Subject  which  is  passive.  Hence,  then, 
if  the  Energizer  lead  the  sentence,  the 
Energy  follows  its  character,  and  becomes 
what  we  call  a  Verb  active. — ^Thus  we 
say  Brutus  amat^  Brutus  loves.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  passive  Subject  be  prin- 
cipal, it  follows  the  character  of  this  too, 
and  then  becomes  what  we  call  a  Verb 
PASSIVE. — ^Thus  we  say,  Portia  amatur^ 
Portia  is  loved.  It  is  in  like  manner  that 
the  same  Road  between  the  summit  and 
foot  of  the  same  mountain,  with  respect 
to  the  summit  is  A  scents  with  respect^  to 
the  fbot  is  Descent.  Since  then  every 
Energy  respects  an  Energizer  or  a  passive 
Subject ;  hence  the  Reason  why  every 
Verb,  whether  active  or  passive,  has  in  Ian* 
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guage  a  necessary  reference  to  some  Noun 
for  its  Nomiiiative  Case.^^ 

But  to  proceed  still  farther  from  what 
has  been  already  observed.  Brutus  loved 
Portia — Here  Brutus  is  the  Energizer; 
loved  J  the  Energy ;  and  Portia^  the  Street* 
But  it  might  have  been  Brutus  loved  Cato 
or  CassiuSf  or  the  Roman  Republic ;  for  the 
Energy  is  referable  to  Subjects  infinite. 
Now  among  these  infinite  Subjects^  when 
that  happens  to  occur  which  is  the  Ener- 
gizer also,  as  when  we  say  Brutus  loved 
himself,  slew  himself^  ^c.  in  such  Case  the 
Energy  hath  to  the  5a;w^being  a  double  Re- 
lation both  active  and  passive.     And  this 


**^The  doctrine  of  Impersonal  Verbs  has  been  justly 
rejected  by  the  best  Grammarians,  both  antient  and  modem. 
See  Sand.  Min.  L.  I.  c  IS.  L.  III.  c.  1.  L.  IV,  c.  8. 
Priseian  L.  XVIII.  p.  1134.  Apdl  L.  III.  sub  fin. 
In  which  places  the  reader  will  see  a  proper  Nominative 
impplied  to  all  Verbs  of  this  supposed  Character. 
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it  is  which  gave  rise  among  the  Greeks  to 
tliatspeciesof  Verbs,  called  Verbs  middle 
^'^  and  such  was  their  true  and  original  use, 
however  in  many  instances  they  may  have 
since  happened  to  deviate.  In  other  lan- 
gua;ges  the  Verb  still  retains  its  active 
Form,  and  the  passive  Subject  {se  or  him- 
self) is  expressed  like  other  accusatives. 

Again,  in  some  Verbs  it  happens  that 
the  Energy  always  keeps  within  the  Ener- 
gizer,  and  never  passes  out  to  any  foreign 
extraneous  Subject.  Thus  when,  we  say, 
Casar  walketh^  Casar  sittethy  it  is  impossi- 


^*^Ta  yap  KoXifiiva  fUffornrog  yfiiiara  avvlfitmaaiv 
avcSl^aro  ivepycrnctjc  '^  7rafl»jri*ojc  diaOlfnutg,  The  Verba 
called  Vtrbs  middle,  admit  a  Coincidence  of  the  active  dnd 
passive  Character.  ApoUon.  L.  III.  c.  7.  He  that  would 
see  this  whole  Doctrine  concerning  the  power  of  the 
MIDDLE  VEBB  explained  and  confirmed  with  great  Inge- 
nuity and  Learning,  may  consult  a  small  Treatise  of  that 
able  Critic  Kuster^  entitled,  De  vera  Usu  Verborum  Medu 
orum.  A  neat  edition  of  this  scarce  piece  has  been  lately 
published. 
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\>\e  the  Energy  should  pass  out  (as  in  the 
case  of  those  Verbs  called  by  the  Gram- 
znariaDS  Verbs  transitive)  because 
both  the  Energizer  and  the  Passive  Sub* 
ject  are  united  in  the  same  Person.  Frtr 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  walking  or  sit- 
ting ? — It  is  the  Will  and  Vital  Powers  be- 
longing to  Casar.  And  what  is  the  sub- 
ject, made  so  to  move  or  to  sit  ? — It  is  the 
Body  and  Limbs  belonging  also  to  the  same 
Casar.  It  is  this  then  forms  that  species 
pf  Verbs,  which  grammarians  have  thought 
iSt  to  call  Verbs  ^NEUTER,  as  if  indeed 
they  were  void  both  of  Action  and  Passion^ 
when  perhaps  (like  Verbs  middle)  they  may 
be  rather  said  to  imply  both.  Not  however 
to  dispute  about  names,  as  these  Neuter^ 
in  their  Energizer  always  discover  their 
passive  Svhject^^''^  which  other  Verbs  cannot, 

i '■    ■  —     r    .  ,  ,    , 

^'^  This  Character  of  Neuftera  the  OrtelcB  yerj  happily 
eocpxesa  by  t\»  I'erms,  Avroiradcia  and  'iSioiradeia,  which 
PtudaH  renders,  qua  exicin  9eip$AJU  intrin$eai$  Pasriot 
L*  VIIL  790  Cofuenttt  Jr$(qmd  Putsch,  "p.  SOSl. 

N 
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theic  passLVd  Subjects  being  infioite ;  h^iie^ 
die  reason  why  it  is  as  superfluous  in  these 
Neuters  to  have  the  Subject  expressed^  as 
kb  other  Vet bs  it  is  necestfarj^  and  cannot 
be  omitted*  And  thus  it  is  that  we  are 
4aught  in   eararaon  grammars  that  Veris 


It  may  be  here  observed,  that  even  those  Verbs,  called 
Jctivesj  can,  upon  occasion,  lay  aside  their  transitive  characf* 
fee,  that  it  to  say,  can  drop  their  sobfltt^ent  AictMitivl^ 
and  assume  the  Farm  ofNeiUens,  so  as  ta  sttnd  Iqf  then^ 
selves.  This  happens,  when  the  Discourse  respects  the 
mete  Energy  or  Affection  only,  and  has  no  regard  to  t&e 
Bdbgect,  be  it  this  thing  pr  tfatft.  Thus  ire  say,/8ic  oZScv 
ivaiyiviioKew  Sroc»  This  Manf  knows  not  how  to  read, 
spealung  only  of  the  Energy  in  which  we  suppose  him  de- 
AiiteBt.  Had  the  Discourse  been  upbn  the  Subjects  of 
Msdiogi  wd  must  havs^  added  them ;  inc  cTStp  infsrftvAanaaf 
ra  'Ofifipfi,  He  knows  not  how  to  read  Homa-y  or  FtiytZ,  or 
CScero,  4*<;. 

.  Thus  Horace, 

Q^i  cupiT  out  ui&Tnir,juvat  tUumsic  domus  out  res, 

Ul  Kppum  picta  tabula 

• 

.  Me  that'  nssiMsf  or  fsabs  (jxot  thia  tfaingJii  firtimdav^ 
HAS  tll»t^  bttt  iv  ^mat$^  ht' wkhin  whoM  bmlt  Ata^iM^ 
tions  jjm^hdlt  ike i<i*#JV t>» «  Sousi  «-J|NM4  *  <* 


.A«--  _. 
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require  an  Acccusative^  while  Ntuiers 
reguire  n^ne. 

Op  tiie  above  species  of  Verbs,  the 
Middle  cannot  be  called  necessary,  because 
most  languages  have  done  without  it.  The 
Species  op  Verbs,  therefore,  remaining 
ate  the  Active,  the  Passive  and  the 
Neuter,  and  those  seem  essential  to  aD 
languages  whatever/^^ 


Mm  mikhmd  £^  hoM  in  fine  PwtureM*  So  Casar  in  his 
fliflebnited  LacmUe  Epistb  cx^  Vbbii»  Vidi,  Vici,  where 
tvo  Aedfm  we  aee  fellow  one  Neuter  m  the  wmm  detached 
Fcnn,  as  that  Neuter  itself.  The  Gbry  it  seems  was  m 
the  rapid  Sequel  rf  the  EvenU.  Conquest  eame  as  quick 
a^  he  eeuld  oome  himself,  and  look  about  faim«  Whom  he 
saw,  and  uk&ai  he  conquered;,  was  not  the  thing  of  which 
h^boiisfed.    S^ft  ^HL  L.  Ill  c.  SI.  p. 279. 


^^  The  Stoics,  in  thar  lopcal  ?iew  of  Verbenas  making 
part  m  Propositions,  consideved  them  under  the  four  fcUow- 
i|^  Sorts. 

When  9  Verh^  oo-indding  with  the  Nominative  of  wme 
MtfU^mml^  miiimt'fiiiriher  Ae/jpApfriC^ct  assertive  Sen- 
t^Me,  as  SfMfianic  w^worsij  Socrates  mUketh ;  then  ae 

N   2 
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There  remains  a  remark  or  two  farther 
and  then  we  quit  the  Subject  of  Verbs.  It 
is  true  in  general  that  the  greater  part  of 
them   denote    Attributes    of  Energy  and 


/ 


the  Verb  in  such  case  implied  the  Power  of  a  perfect  Pre- 
dicate, they^called  it  for  that  reason  Kanrycipvv/xa,  a  Pre- 
diaAk  ;  or  else,  from  its  readiness  (rvfifialvuv,  to  co-ineide 
mtk  ita  Noun  in  completing  the  Sentence,  they  called  ifr 
2vfi/3a/Lia,  a  Co-incider. 

When  a  Verb  was  able  with  a  Noun  to  &rm  a  perfect 
assertive  Sentence,  yet  could  not  associate  with  such  Noun 
but  under  some  oblique  Case,  as  Sttiicf  arct  fitrafilku,  So^ 
cratem  pcmitet :  Such  a  Verb,  from  its  near  approach  to 
juat  Co'ineidence  and  Predzcaiion,  they  called  Uapaaifi'- 
fiofxa  or  TLapoKartfy^pilfiay 

When  a  Verb,  though  regularly  oo-inci£ng  with  a 
Noun  in  its  Nominative,  still  required^  to  complete  the 
Sentiment,  some  other  Noun  under  an  oblique  Case,  as' 
nXaroiir  tfuXu  Afcuva,  Plato  loveth  Dio  (where  without 
Dio  or  some  other,  the  Verb  hteth  would  rest  indefinite), 
such  Verb,  from  this  Defect,  they  called  j^rrov  n  aipl^ojia, 
or  ^  KQrny6^iia,  something  less  than  a  Co-ineider,  or  less 
than  a  PredkabU. 

Lastly,  when  a  Verb  required  two  Nouns  w  Miqui 
Cases,  to  render  the  Sentiment  complete  ;  as  when  we  say 
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Motion.  But  there  are  some  which  appear 
to  denote  nothing  more,  than  a  mere  simple 
Adjective  J  joined  to  an  Assertion.  Thus 
ifroii^€i  in  Greeks  and  Equalleth  in  English 

» 

mean  nothing  more  than  laog  iqi^  is  equal. 
So  Albeoj  in  Latiny  is  no  more  than  albtis 
sum. 

m 

Campique  ingentes  ossibus  albent.         Virg. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Tumeo.  Mons 


SoiK/oarci  'AXKi^ia&c  fiAce^  Tadet  me  Vit^  or  the  like  : 
Such  Verb  they  called  iirrov,  or  iXarrov  {  rrapatfiffj^oftja, 
ox  Ji  vapaKornyopfifia,  something  less  than  an  imperfeci 
Co-incideTy  or  an  imperfect  Predicabk. 

• 

These  were  the  Appellations  which  they  gave  to  Verbs^ 
when  employed  along  with  Nouns  to  the  forming  of  Pro- 
positions. As  to  the  Name  of  'PHMA,  or  Vekb,  they^ 
denied  it  to  them  all^  giving  it  only  to  the  Infinitive^  as 
we  have  shewn  already.  See  page  164.  See  also  Amman, 
in  Lib.  de  Interpret,  p.  87.  Apollon.  de  Syntaxiy  L.  I.  c. 
8.  L.  III.  c.  31.  p.  279.  c.  32.  p.  295.  Theod.  Gaza  Gram. 
L.  IV. 

From  the  above  Doctrine  it  appears,  that  all  Verbs  NeiUer 
are  SvjujSa/uara ;  Verbs  Active  Ifrrova  fj  ovfi^fiora. 
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tumet.i.  e.  tmmidm  est,  is  tumid.  To  ex- 
prose  the  Energy  in  these  itistanoes,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  laceptivieB. 

Fluctm  uti  primo  ccspit  cum  a1B£$cer£  Vento. 

Virg. 

FretapofUi 

Incipiunt  agitata  Tumescere.  Virg. 

There  are  Verbs  also  to  be  found  which 
are  forcned  out  o£  Noun§«  So  that  as  in 
Abstract  Nouns  (such  as  Whiteness  from 
WfiitCy  Goodness  froQi  Good)  bjs  also  in  the 
Jr^nitive  Modes  of  Verbs,  the  Attribtdipe 
is  eenverted  into  a  Substantive;  here  the 
Substantive  on  the  contrary  is  converted  into 

an  Attributive.  Such^^re  Kw^C^fu  from  ww^ 
to  act  the  part  of  a  Ihg^  or  be  a  Cynic ; 

^iXmTri^SDf  from  <l>/X/^o$,  to  Philippize 
or  favour  Philip;  Syllaturire  from.  Syila^ 
td  meditate  acting  the  same  part  as  Sylla 
did.  Thus  too  the  wise  and  virtuous  Em- 
peror,   by  way  of  counsel  to  himself — 
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IM 


opx  fJtMi  dmHOLKTOLpo^i^g^  beware  thou  beest  not 
^ECiESAR^D  ;  as  though  he  said,  Beware, 
that  by  being  Emperm^^  thou  dost  not  dwindle 
into  A  MERE  C^sar/^  In  like  manner 
r»ie  of  our  owa  if itty  Poetot 

Sternhold  himself  he  Out-Sternholded.. 


And  ioDg  befot^  him  the  facetiouB  FuHer^ 
speaking  of  one  Morgan^  a  sanguinary 
Bishop  in  the  Reign  of  Qneen  Mary,  sayg 
of  kim,  thmt  he  oT7T-*Boinf  er^b  -even  Boir- 


AsTD  so  much  for  that  Spedes  of  At* 
OTES,  called  Verbs  in  the  strict* 
)»T  Sense. 


I  -   -  "  -  - 


«  JITarv.  Antomn.  L.  VI.  §  80. 
•  Chunk  Hist  B.  VIII.  p.  SI. 
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CHAP.   X. 

Concerning  those  other.  A  ttributivesy  Parti- 

dples  and  Adjectives. 


The  nature  of  Verbs  being  understood, 
thaf  of  Pi^RTiciPLEs  is.no  way  difficult. 
JEvery  complete  Verb  is  expressive  of  an 
Attribute  ;  of  Time ;  and  of  an  Assertion. 
Now  if  we  take  away  the  Assertion^  and 
thus  destroy  the  Verbj  there  will  remain  the 
Attribute  and  the  TtW,  which  make  the 
ef(sence  of  a  Paeticiple.  Thus  .  take 
away  the  Assertion  from  the  Verb,  Fpoupst^ 
Writethy  and  there  remains  the  Participle, 

rpa(poav,  Writings  which  (without  the  Asser- 
tion) denotes  the  same  Attribute^  and  'the 
same  Time.  After  the  same  manner,  by 
withdrawing  the  Assertion^  we  discover 
Typx-i^  in  ''Eyp*4^,    FpoL^^  in  FpoL^^i^ 
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tor  i¥e>  chuse  to  refer  to  the  Greeky  as  beiDg 
of  all  languages  the  most  complete^  as  well 
ia  this  respect  as  .in  others. 

Anp  so  much  for  Participles/*' 


^  The  LtUina  are  defcfetive  m  thi«  Artide  of  Participles*  s 
Thdr  Active  Verbs;  ending  in  or  (commonly  caDed  De- 
ponents), have  Active  Participles  of  all  Times  (such  as 
Loquensy  Locutus^  LociUurua),  but  none  of  the  Passive. 
Their  Actives  ending  in  O,  have  Participles  of  the  Present 
and  Future  (such  as  Scribais  and  Scriptwrua  but  none  of 
the  Past.  On  the  contrary,  their  Passives  have  Participles 
of  the  Past  (such  as  Scriptus)  but  none  of  the  Present  or 
Future,  unless  we  admit  such  as  Scribendua  txADocendMia 
fat  Futures,  which  Grammarians  controvert.  The  want 
of  these  Participles  they  supply  by  a  Periphrasis — fiir 
yp&ypag  they  say  cum  scripmset — ^for  ypai^fiavoQf  dum 
acrihitur,  S^c.  In  English  we  have  sometimes  recourse 
to  the  same  Periphrasis ;  and  sometimes  we  avail  ,ourr 
selves  of  the  same  Auxiliary  which  fimn  our  Modes  and 
Tenses. 

The  English  Grammar  lays  down  a  good  rule  with  re- 
speiBt  to  its  Participles  of  the  Past,  tnat  they  all  terminate 
in  D,  T,  or  N*  This  Analogy  is  perhaps  liable  to  as  few 
Exceptions  «s  any.  Considering  therefore  how  little 
Analogy  of  any  Und  we  have  in  our  Language^  it  seems 
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Tub  ofttoKe  of  Vais  sod  P<4triicipies 
b^og  undenBtood,  that  of  Az)j£CTErB6 
becomes  ^asj.  A^  Verb  imrplies  (as  vf^ 
have  said)  both'  an  Attribute^  and  TimCy 
and  an  Asaertwn ;  a  Participie  only  impiies 
an  Attribute^  and  Time ;  and  an  Adjec- 
tive only  implies  an  Attribute;  thatisto 
M)r,  in  other  Words^  an  A3>n^CTiTB  fti» 

« 

no  Assertion^  and  only  denotes  such  anAttri- 
^b9de  ns  has  ^lot  its  essence  eifber  in  Moium 
or  its  Privation.  Thus  in  general  the  At- 
tributes of  quantity,  quality,  and  relation 
(such  as  many  and  few^  greai  and  litile^ 
black  and    white^  good    and    badj  double 


wmagto  aanihikilt  die  few  Traecii  ifciit  may  %e  Jininfl^ 
It  wmM  he  well,  therdore^  if  idl  writers  who  endeantMif 
to  be  accurate,  would  be  careful  to  avoid  a  oormptioii, 
at  present  so  prevalent,  of  saying,  it  was  wrote^  for,  t^  was 
wriUati  he  nms  drtme,  fcir,  Ae  wa^  driven ;  t  have 
wentf  iMC  /  Anise  'gotm^  4^.  in  «il  which  imtatices 
ft  y«rb  ii  iibninllj  Maid  to  wppfy  the  preper  PMrti- 
«{pts«  wKhoitt    anjr   fnbEasitjr   from    tlie  want  «ffiiidi 


n 
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trebb^  quoAxipie^  ^c.)  are  all  denoted  by 
Adjectives. 

It  niu6t  indeed  foe  confessed,  that  ftome^ 
times    even  those   Attributes,  which  are 

wholly  fomgD  to  tiie  idea  of  Motion^  m^ 

* 

sume  an  aMertion,  aad  appear  as  Verbs4 
Of  ftucb  we  gare  instances  before,  in  albrn^ 
tumeo,  kAZfii^  and  others.  These  however, 
compared  to  the  rest  of  Verbs,  are  but  few 
in  number,  and  may  be  called  if  thought 
pit>pery  Vtrbal  Adjectives.  It  is  in  like 
mtmnoTy  that  Plarticiples  insensibly  pass  too 
into  Adjectives*  Thus  doctw  in  Latin,  and 
learned  in  Engii^  lose  their  power,  as 
Participles^  and  iiiean  a  Person  possessed 
6f  2^l  habitual  Quality.  ThU»  Vir  ehquer^ 
means  ciot  a  man  now  speakings  but  a  man^ 
who  possesses  the  habit  of  speakings  whether 
be  speajk  or  no.  So  when  we  aay  in  J^nglish 
he  is  a  thinking  Man,  an  understanding 
Man,  we  mean  not  a  person,  whose  mind 
is  in  actual  Energy ^  but  whose  mind  is  en^ 
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riched  with  a  larger  portion  of  those  powers. 
It  is  indeed  no  wonder,  as  all  Attributives 
are  homogeneous,  that  at  times  the  several 
species  should  appear  to  interfere,  and  the 
difference  between  them  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Even  in  natural  species,  which 
are  congenial  and  of  kin,  the  specific  differ- 
ence is  not  always  to  be  discerned,  and  in 
appearance  at  least  they  seem  to  run  into 

■ 

each  othen 

We  have  shewn  already  ^^  in  the  In- 
stances of  4>/X/?r7r/i^f/v,  Syllaturtre^  'Atcokcu^ 

^(tpcodiiv0t/,  and  others,  how  Substantives  may 
be  transformed  into  Verbal  Attributives. 
We  shall  now  shew,  how  they  may  be  con- 
verted into  Adjectives.  When  we  say  the 
party  of  Tompey^  the  stile  of  Cicero^  the 
philosophy  of  5ocra^c5,  in  these  cases  the 
party,  the  stile,  and  the  philosophy  spoken 


^*^  Sup-.p.  18«,  18J. 
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of,  receive  a  stamp  and  character  from  the 
persons  whom  they  respect.  Those  per-^ 
sons  therefore  perform  the  part  of  Attri- 
butes, that  is,  stamp  and  characterize  their 
respective  Subjects.  Hence  then  they 
actually  pass  into  Attributes^  and  assume,- 
as  such,  the  form  of  Adjectives.  And  thus 
it  is  we  say,  the  Pompeian  party;  the  Cice- 
ronian stile,  and  the  Socratic  philosophy. 
It  is  in  like  manner  for  a  trumpet  ofBras$ 
we  say  a  brazen  Trumpet ;  for  a  Crown  of 
Gold,  a  golden  Cro^n^  &c.  Even  Prono- 
minal Substantives  admit  the  like  mutation^ 
Thus  instead  of  saying,  the  Book  of  Afe, 
of  Thee^  and  of  Him^  we  say,  My  Book, 
Thy  Book  and  His  Book ;  instead  of  say- 
ing, the  Country  of  Vs^  ofYdu^  and  cf 
Themy  we  say.  Our  Country,  Your  Country^ 
and  Their  Country,  which  Words  may  be 
called  so  many  Pronominal  Adjectives. 

It  has  been  observed  already,  and  must 
needs  be  obvious  to  all,  that  Adjectives^ 


9^  iuarking  Attribatea,  can  h^e  no  s^x/"^ 
And  yet  their  having  terrQinatioos  ccwfcmn** 
able  to  the  sex,  number,  and  case  of  their 
Substantive,  seems  to  have  led  grammari* 
ans  into  that  strange  absurdity  of  ranging 
them  with  Nouns,  a&d  separating  tl^m 
from  Verbs,  though  with  respect  to  these 
they  are  perfectly  homogeneous ;  with  reH 
spect  to  the  others  quite  contrary.  They 
are  4iomogeneoos  with  respect  to  Verbs,  as 
bpth  sorts  denote  Attributes \  they  are  he- 
terogeneous with  respect  to  Noiitt%  aa  iMier 
properly  denatimg  Substances.  Bat  of  this 
we  kive  spoken  befone.'*^ 

Thb  Attributives  bitherto  treated^  tbat 
is  t6  say,  VtRBs,  Pabticiplbs,  and  Ap- 
jfiCTiV£s,inay  be  called  ATT&iBUxi^a 


(^>  Sup,  p.  171- 


<^  Sup.  C.  VI.  Note  ^.      See  also  C,  lit  p-  28« 
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OF  THE  FIRST  Order.    The    reason   of 
this  name  will  be  better  understood,  when 
we  have  more  fully  discussed  Attribu- 
tives OF  THE  SECOND  OrDER,  tO  which 

wfe  now  proceed  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAP.    XI. 
Concerning  Attributives  of  the  second  Order. 

As  the  Attributives  hitherto  mentioned 
denote  the  Attributes  of  StibstanceSy  so 
there  is  an  inferior  class  of  them,  which 
denote  the  Attributes  only  of  Attributes. 

To  explain  by  examples  in  either  kind 
—when  we  say,  Cicero  and  Pliny  were  both 
of  them  eloquent ;  Statius  and  Virgil  botU 
of  them  wrote ;  in  these  instances  the  Attri- 
butives e/o^tienf  and  trrofe,  are  immediately 
referable  to  the  substantives,  Cicero^  Virgil^ 
^c.  As  therefore  denoting  the  Attri- 
butes of  Substances,  we  call  them  At- 
tributives OF  the  first  Order.  But 
when  we  say,  Pliny  was  moderately  eloquent^ 
but  Cicero  exceedingly  eloquent;  Statius 
wrote  indifferently^  but  Virgil  wrote  admir* 


r— ▼ 
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ably ;  in  these  instances,  the  Attributives, 
Moderately y  Exceedingly^  Indifferently ,  Ad- 
mirably, are  not  referable  to  Substantives^ 
but  to  other  AttributiveSy  that  is.  to  the 
words,  Eloquent^  and  Wrote.  As  there- 
fore denoting  Attributes  of  AttributeSy  we 
call   them  Attributives  of   the    se- 

COND  ORDER.. 

GRAiki^ARiAKs  have  given  them   t}ie 

Name  of  ••Em^fm^xrXy  AdveAbia,  Ad- 
verbs.    And  indeed  if  we  take  the  word 

^FfilM,  or,  Ferby  in  its  most  comprehensive 
Signijicationy  as  including  not  only  Verbs 
properly  so  called^  but  also  Participles  and 
Adjectives \^,Vk  usage,  which  may  be  justi- 
fied by  the  best  authorities  ^^]  we  shall  find 


^^  Thus  AristatU  in  his  Treatise  de  Interprttaticfnt^  in- 
stances "Avdpcjiroc  as  a  Noun^  and  Acvkoc  as  a  Verb.  So 
Ammmius — Kara  rlko  to  ,<niiMLLv6fjiivqv,  ip  filv  KAAOS  ^ 
AIKAIOS  1^  Iha  romiJro— 'PHMATA  Xijeaeai  <^  4jc 
'ONOMATA.     According  to  this  Signification  (that  is  of 
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the  dame,  Empp^fjutj  or  Adverb,  to  be 
a  very  just  ap^peUation,  as*  denoting  a 
Part  op  Spbech,  the  natural  Ap- 
PENDAOE  OF' Verbs.  So  great  is  this 
dependence  in  Grammatical  Syntax,  that 
an  Adverb  can  no  more  subsist  without  its 
Verbj  than  a  Verb  can  subsist  without  its 
Substantive.  It  is  the  same  here  as  in  cer-- 
tain  natural' Subjects.  Every  Colour  for 
its  existence  as  much  requires  a  Superfi- 
ciea,  as.  the  Superficies  for  its  existence  re- 
quires a  solid  body/*^ 


i*-*i 


denoting  the  Attributes  of  Sabstanoe  and  the  Predicate  in 
t^ropositions)  thewardsn  Faib,  Just,  and  the  Uke^  art 
called  Verbs,  and  not  Nouns.  Am.  in  Ubr.  de  Inlerp. 
p.  37.  b.  ArUt  de  Interp.  L.  I.  c.  i.  See  also  of  Jthis 
Treatise,  c.  6.  Note  ^'^  p.  87. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Stoics  talked  of  the  Participle. 
Nam  Pabticifium  connumerantes  Verbie,  Paeticifiale 
VSe^UM  tocabant  vet  GasUale.   Prismn.  L.  I.  p.  574. 

.  ^*)  This  notion  oi  ranging  the  Aioefb  under  the  same 
Genua  ufOh  the  Verb  (by  calling  them  both  Attributiyes) 
and  oftipplaining  it  to  be  the  Verbis  EpUket  or  Affective 
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Among  the  Attributes  of  Substance  are 
reckoned  Quantities,  and  Qualities.  Thus 
we  sajr»  a  white  Garment^  a  high  Mountain. 
Now  some  of  these  Qo&Dtities  and  Quali^ 
ties  are  capable  of  Intension,  and  Remis- 
sion. Thus  we  say,  a  Garment^  bxcebd- 
IK6LY  white;  a  Mountain  TOLsaABLY 
high^  or  icoDERATBLY  high.     It  is  plain 


(ly  cluing  it  the  Attributive  of  an  AttributiTe)  is  oonforuH 
aUe  to  the  best  authorities.  Theodore  Gaza  defines  an  Ad- 
verb, as  follows — liigoQ  \iy»  airrwrov,  Kord,  pfifAaro^ 
\(rY6fuvov,  tj  lwikiy6fiivov  piifiari,  ^  olov  hrtOerov 
pffipuiTOQ.  A  Part  of  Speech  devoid  of  Cases j  predicated 
of  a  Verby  or  subjoined  to  iij  and  being  as  it  were  the 
VerVs  Adjective.  L.  IV.  (where  by  the  way  we  may 
observe,  how  properly  the  Adverb  is  made  an  Jptote,  since 
its  principal  sometimes  has  cases,  as  in  Valdi  Sapiens; 
sometimes  has  none,  as  in  Valdi  amat.)  Priscian*s^  defi- 
nition of  an  Adverb  is  as  follows — ^Adveebidm  est  pars 
aratumis  indedtnaUlisy  cujus  significatio  Verbis  adjicilnr. 
Hoc  enim  perfcit  Jdverpium  Verbis  additum,  quod  adjec" 
tiva  nondna  appellativis  nominibus  adjuncta;  ut  prudens 
homo;  prudenter  egit:  felix  Vir  ;  foliciter  vtbtV.  L.  XV. 
p.  lOOS.  And  before,  speaking  of  the  Stoics^  he  says 
— Etiam  Adveebia  Nominibus  vel  Verbis  connttme- 
EABANT,  et  quasi  adjectiva  Verboeitm  nominahant. 
L.  I.  p.  674.    See  also  JpoU.  de  Synt.  L.  I.  c.  8.  tub  fin* 

O  2 
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therefore  that  Intension  and  Remission  are 
amotig  the  Attributes  of  such  Attributes. 
Hence  then  one  copious  Source  of  secon- 
darj^  Attributives,  or  Adverbs,  to  denote 
these  two,  that  is,  Intensionj  and  Remission^ 
The  Greeks  have  their  ^OLVfJU/LqS^^  fixXK^Xy 
tsxvOy  iiKi^x  I  the  Latins^  their  .vald^j  vehe^ 
mentevy  maximiy  satis^  mediocriter ;  -  the 
E$iglishy  their  greatly,  vastly y  extremely^ 
sufficiently y  moderately ^  tolerably y  indiffer- 
ently ^  (&C.. 

Farther  than  this,  where  there  are 
different  Intensions  of  the  same  Attribute, 
they  may  be  compared  together.  Thus  if 
the  Garment  A  be  exceei>ingly  IFl^Ve,- 
and  the  Garment  B  be  moderately 
White^  we  may  say,  the  Garment  A  is 
more  white  than  the  Garment  B. 

In  these  instances  the  Adverb  More 
not  only  denotes  Intension,  but  relative 
Intensi&n.     Nay,  we  slop  not  here.     We 
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.not  only  denote  Intension  merely  relative^ 
but  relative  Intension^  than  which  there  is 
none  greater.     Thus  we  not  only  say  the 
Mountain  A  is  more  high  than  the  Moun- 
*  tain  Bj  but  that  it  is  the  most  high  of,  all 
Mountains.     Even  Verhsj  ^properly  so  called, 
as  they  admit  simple  Intensions,  so  they 
admit  also  these  comparative  ones.     Thus 
in   the-  following    E;xample — ^— Fame    he _ 
LOVETH  MORE  than  RicheSj  but  Virtue  of 
aU  things  Ac  loveth  most— ^the  Words 
MORE  and  MOST  denote  the  different  com- 
parative Intensions  of  the  Verbal  Attribu- 
tive, Loveth. 

And  hence  the  rise  of  Comparison, 
and  of  its  different  Degrees;  which  can- 
not  well  be  more  than  the  two  Species 
above  mentioned,  one  to  denote  Simple 
E:tcesSy  and  one  to  denote  Superlative. 
Were  we  indeed  to  introduce  more  degrees 
than  these,  we  ought  perhaps  to  introduce 
infinite;  which  is  absurd..     For  why  stop 
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at.  la  limited  Number,  when  in'  all  subjects, 
susceptible  of  Intension,  the  intermediate 
Excesses  are  in  a  manner  infinite  ?  There 
are  infinite  degrees  of  more  White,  be- 
tween the^^^  Simple  WhitCy  and  the  Su-- 
petlativcy  WhiHst ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  mare  Great,  mare  Strong,  mare  Minute, 
^c.  The  Doctrine  of  Grammarians  about 
three  such  .Degrees^  which  they  call  the 
Positive,  the  Comparative)  and  the  Super- 
lative, must  needs  be  absurd ;  both  because 
in  their  Positive  there  isf-  no  Comparison 
at  all,  and  because  their  Superlative  is  a 
Comparative,  as  much  as  their  Comparative 
itself.  Examples  to  evince  this  may  be 
found  every  where.  Socrates  zbos  the  most 
WISE  of  all  the  Athenians — Homer  was  the 
most  sublime  of  alLPoet^s-^  - 

— Cadit  et  Riphem,  Justissimusukus 
Qmfuit  in  Teucris-^  Vkg* 

\ 

f  Qui  (ml.  GraduB  Pontttju)  quaniam  perfeetui  est,  a 
quSnudam  in  numero  Graduum  mm  compntottfr.  Con- 
flentii  An  i^ud  Pntach.  p.  20SS. 
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It  must  be  confessed  these  Comparatives, 
as  well  the  simple  as  the  superlativcj  seem 
sometimes  to  part  with  their  relative  Na- 
ture, p^nd  only  retain  their  intensive.  Thus 
in  the  Degree,  denoting  simple  Excess, 

Tristior,  et  lacrumis  oculos  suffuia  nitentes.    Virg. 
Rusticior  paulo  est —  Hor. 

In  the  Superlative  this  is  more  usual. 
Vir  doctimmusj  Vir  fortissimtiSj  a  most  leam^ 
ed  Man^  a  most  brave  Man^ — that  is  to  saj^ 
not  the  bravest  and  most  learned  Man  that 
ever  existed,  but  a  man  possessing  those 
Qualities  in  an  eminent  Degree. 

.  The  Authors  of  Language  have  con- 
trived a  method  to  retrench  these  Compa- 
rative Adverbs,  by  expressing  their  force  in 
the  Primary  Attributive.  Thus  instead  of 
More  fair^  they  say  Faiebr;  instead  of 
Most  fairj  Faibbst,  and  the  same  holds 
true  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  This 
Practice  however  has  reached  no  farther 
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than  to  Adjectives  J  or  at  least  to  Participlesj 
sharing  the  nature  of  Adjectives.     Verbs 

w 

perhaps  were  thought  too  much  diversified 
already,  to  admit  more  Variations  without 
perplexity. 

As  there  are  some  Attributives,  whicti 
admit  of  Comparison,  so  there  are  others, 
which  admit  of  none.  Such  for -example 
are  those,  which  denote  that  Quality  of 
Bodies  arising  from  their  Figure ;  as  when 
we  say,  a  Circular  Table,  a  Quadrangular 
Court,  a  Conical  Piece  of  Metal,  ^c.  The 
reason  is,  that  a  million  of  things,  partici- 
pating the  same  Figure,  participate  it  equah 
ty^  if  they  participatelt  at  all.  To  say  there- 
fore  that  while  A  arid  B  are  both  quadran- 
gular, A  is  more  or  less  quadrangular  thkn 
B,  is  absurd.  The  same  holds  true  in  all 
Attributives,  denoting  definite  Quantities^ 
whether  continuous  ox  discrete^  whether  a&- 
solute  or  relative.  Thus  the  two  foot  Rule 
A  cannot  be  more  a  twofoot  Rule,  tbaii  any 
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other  of  the  same  length.  Twenty  Lions 
cannot  be  more  twenty j  than  twenty  Flies. 
If  A  and  B  be  both  tripley  or  quadruple  to 
C,  they  cannot  be  more  triple^  or  more  qua- 
drupkj  one  than  the  other.  The  reason  of 
all  this  is,  there  can  be  no  Comparison  with- 
out Jn^en^ton  and  Remission;  there  can  be 
no  Intension  and  Remission  in  things  a/- 
wat/s  definite ;  and  such  are  the  Attribu- 
tives, which  we  have  last  mentioned. 

Ik  the  same  reasoning  we  see  the  cause, 
why  no  Substantive  is  susceptible  of  these 
Comparative  degrees.  A  Mountain  cannot 
be  said  more  to  Be,  or  to  Exist,  than 
aMole-hilly  but  the  More  and  Less  must  be 
sought  for  in  their  quantities.  >  In  like 
manner,  when  we  refer  many  Individuals 
to  one  Species,  the  Lion  A  cannot  be 
called  more  a  Lion^  than  the  Lion  B,  but 
if  more  any  thing,  he  is  more  fierce^  more 
speedy y  or  exceeding  in  some  such  Attribute. 
So  again,  in  referring  many  Species  to  one 
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Genus,  a  Crocodile  is  not  more  an  Adi* 
mal,  than  a  Lizard ;  nor  a  Tiger,  more  than 
a  Cat,  but  if  any  thing,  they  are  more 
hulky^  more  strongs  &c.  the  'Excess,  as 
before,  being  derived  from  their  Attri- 
butes. So  true  is  that  saying  of  the  acute 
Stagirite — that  Substance  is  not  suscep* 
tible  of  More  and  Less/"^  But  this  by 
way  of  digression,  to  return  to  the  subject 
of  Adverbs. 

Op  ihc  Adverbs,  or  secondary  Attribu- 
tives already  mentioned,  these  denoting 
Intension  or  Remission  may  be  called  Ad- 
verbs  of  Quantity  continuous;  OncCy  Twice^ 
TArice,  are. Adverbs  of  Quantity  discrete; 
More  and  Most^  Less  and  Leasts  to  which 
may  be  added  Equally,  Proportionally ^  <^c. 


j-^ 


''^  HK  av  emSlxocro  n  9irla  to  ^^oXXov  i^  rh  Igrrpv, 
Categor.  e.  5.  See  also  Sancttut^  L.  I.  c.  11.  L.  II. 
e.  10, 11.  where  the  sul^ect  61  Comparatives  is  treated 
in  a  yery  masterly  and  philosophical  manner.  See  flso 
Priadan,  p.  598.  Derivaniur  igihtr  Cmparatiwi  a  No- 
Adfectiw,  Ac 
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are  Adverbs  of  Relation.  There  are  others 
of  Quality^  as  when  we  say.  Honestly 
industrious^  Prudently  brepoty  they  fought 
BRAVELY,  he  painted  finely,  a  Portico 
formed  Circularly,  a  Plain  cut  Trian- 
gularly, ^c. 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  observe, 
how  the  same  thing,  participating  the 
same  Essence,  assumes  different  gramma- 
tical Forms  from  its  different,  relations. 
For  example,  suppose  it  should  be  asked, 
how  differ  Honesty  Honestly ^  and  Honesty. 
The  Answer  is,  they  are  in  Essence  the 
same,  but  they  differ,  in  as  much  as  Ho* 
nesft  is  the  Attributive  of  a  Substantive; 
Honestly  J  of  a  Verb;  and  Honesty  ^  being 
divested  of  these  its  attributive  Relations, 
assumes  the  Power  of  a  Substantive^  so  as 
to  stand  by  itself. 

The  Adverbs,  hitherto  mentioned,  are 
common  to  Verbs  of  every  Species;   but 
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there  arc  some,  which  are  pecuUs^r  to  Verbs 
properly  90  ca/ferf,  that  is  to  say,  to  such  as 
denote  Motion  or  Energy^  with  their  Pri- 
vations. All  Motion  and  Rest  imply 
Time  and  Place,  as  a  kind  of  necessary 
Coincidents.  Hence,  then,  if  we  would 
express  the  Place  or  Time  of  either,  we 
must  needs  have  recourse  to  the  proper 
Adverbs ;  of  PlacCj  as  when  we  say,  he 
stood  TH£RE  ;  he  went  hence;  he  travelled 
FAR,  ^c.  of  Time,  as  when  we  say,  he 
stood  then;  he  went  afterward;  Ac 
travelled  formerly,'  ^c.  Should  it'  be 
asked — ^ — why  Adverbs  of  Time,  when 
Verbs  have  Tenses  ?  The  Answer  is,  though 
Tenses   may  be  sufficient  to   denote  the 

« 

greater  Distinctions  of  Time,  yet  to  de- 
note  them  all  by  Tenses  would  be  a  per- 
plexity  without  end.  What  a.-  variety  of 
Forms,  to  denote  Yesterday,  To-day,  To- 
morroWj  Formerly ^  Lately,  Just  now.  Now, 
Immediately,  Presently,  •  Soon,  Hereafter, 
&c.    It  was  this  then  that  made  the  Tern- 
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jpora/  Adverbs  necessary,  over  and  -above 
the  Tenses. 

To  the  Adverbs  just  mentioned  may  be 
added  those  Which  denote  the  Intensions 
and  Hemissions  peculiar^  to  Motion^  such  as 
speedily  J  hastily^  swiftly^  slowly^  &c.  as  itlso 
Adverbs  ofFlace^  made  out  of  Prepositions^ 
such  as  ^vco  and  x^rco  from  ^v^  and  Karky 
in  English  upward  and  downward j  from 
up  and  down.  In  some  instances  the  Pre- 
position suffers  no  change,  but  becomes 
an  Adverb  by  nothing  more  than  its  Ap- 
plication, as  when  we  say,  circa  equitat, 
he  rides  about;  prope  cecidit^  he  was 
If  EAR  falling ;  Verum  he  post  conferas 
culpaminmej  But  do  not  aft£r  lay  the 
blame  on  meJ^ 


<*  Sosip.  Charini  Inst.  Gram.  p.  170.     TeraU.  Em. 
Act.  II.  Sc.  3. 
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Therb  are  likewite  Adverbs  of  Interra* 
gatiofif  such  as  WherCj  Whence^  Whither^ 
How ;  of  which  there  is  this  remarkable, 
that  whea  they  lose  their  Interrogative 
^foweif  they  assume  that  of  a  Relative^  so 
as  even  to  represent  the  B^elative  or  5u^ 
junctive  Pronoun^    Thus  Ovid 

'  Et  S^es  est^  ubi  Trqjafuit—^ 
translated  in  our  old  English  Ballad, 

And  Com  doth  grow,  where  JVoy  town  stood. 

That  is  to.say,  Seges  est  in  eo  locoy  in  Qua 
4^c,  Corn  groweth  in  that  place,  in  which 
4^c.  the  power  of  the  Relative^  being  im- 
plied in  the  4dverb.    Tljus  Terence^  ,        ^ 

Htffusmodi  mihi  res  semper  comminiscerey 
Ubi  wie  excamtffices —    ^  Heaut.  IV.  6. 

where  V9i  relates  to  res.  and  stands  for 
quibus  rebus. 


•9 
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It  is  in  like  manner  that  the  Relatiee  * 
Pronoun  upon  occasion  becomes  an  Infer- 
rogativcj  at  least,  in  Latin  and  Englhh. 
Thus  Horace^ 

Qu£M  Virum  aut  Heroa  lyrd,  vel  acri 
Tibid  sumes  celebrarcy  Clio  ? 

So  Miltonj 

Wnojirst  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt? 

The  reason  of  all  this  is  as  feHows. 
The  Pronoun  and  Adverbs  hm^e  mentioned 
aie  all  alike,  in  their  otiginal  character. 
Relatives.  Even  when  they  become 
Interrogatives,  they  lose  not  this  character, 
but  are  still  Relatives,  as  much  as  ever. 
The  difference  is,  that  without  an  Interro- 
jfation,  they  have  reference  to  a  Subject' 
which  is  antecedent  J  definite  and  known; 
mth  an  Interrogation^  to  a  Subject  which 
i$.jmhsequent^  ind^nite^  and  unknorm^  and 
which  it  is  expected  that  the  Asi^swer  MhoxM 
express  and  ascertain, 

Wh  o  first  seduced  them  ? — 
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The  very  Question  itself,  supposes  a  Se- 
ducer, to  which  though  unknownj  the  Pro- 
noun, Who,  has  a  reference.. 


TK  infernal  Serpent- 


Here  in  the  Answer  we  have  the  Subject^ 
which  was  indefinite^  ascertained-;  so  that 
the  Who  in  the  Interrogation  is  (we  see) 
as  much  a  Relativcj  as  if  it  had  been  said 
originally^  without  any  interrogation  at  all, 
It  was  the  Infernal  Seepent,  who  frst 
seduced  them. 

And  thus  is  it  that  Interrogatives  and 
Relatives  mutually  pass  into  each  other. 

And  so  much  for  Adveebs,  peculiai;to 
Verbs  properly  so  called .  We  have  already 
spoken  of  those  which  are  common  to  all 
Attributives.  We  have  likewise  attempted 
to  explain  their  general  Nature^  which  we 
have  found  to  consist  in  being  the  Attri- 
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butes  of  A  ttrihutes.  There  remain?  only  to 
add,  that  Adverbs  may  be  derived  from 
almost  every  part  of  Speech ;  from  Pre- 
ppsiTioNs,  as  when  from  After  we  derive 
Afterwards -^froia  Participles,  and 
through  these  from  Vetbs^  as  when  from. 
Know  we  derive  Knowing,  and  thence 
Knowingly ;  from  Scio  Sciens,  and  thence 
Scienter — from  Adjjsctives,  as  when  from 
Virtuous  and  Vicious,  we  derive  FiWm- 
ously  and  Viciously — from  Substantives 

as  when  from  n/dwo$,  an  Ape,  we  derive 
ri/dwf/ov  iSAOTf /v,  to  look  Apishly  .-from 
Afcov,  a  Lion,  Aso^oo^tUg,  Leoninely — nay 
even  from  Proper  Names,  as  when  from 
Socrates  and  Demosthenes,  we  derive  Socra^ 
tically  and  Demosthenically.  It  was  Sbcra- 
tically  reasoned,  we  say  ;  it  was  Demosthe- 
nically  spoken**  Of  the  same  sort  are 
many  others,  cited   by  the  old  Gramma- 


*  Aristotle  has  kvicXcwrticwc  Cyelopically,  from  K{fK\hHp 
a  Cyclops,     Eth.  Nic.  X.  9. 
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rians,  such  as  Catiliniter  from  Catilina^ 
Sisenniter  from  Sisenruii  TtUHani  from 
Tullius,  Scc.^" 

• 

Nor  are  they  thus  extensive  only  in  De- 
rivationj  but  in  Signification  also.  Theodore 
Gaza  in  his  Grammar  inforais  us,^  that 
Adterbs  may  be  found  in  every  one  of 
the  PredicameBts^  and  that  the  readiest 
way  to  reduce  their  Infinitude^  was  to  refer 
them  by  classes  to  those  ten  universal 
Genera.  The  Stoics  too  called  the  Ad- 
verb by  the  name  of  TLxvlsKlyig^  and 
that  from  a  view  to  the  same  multiform 
Nature.  Omnia  in  se  capit  quasi  collata 
per  satiramy  concessd  sibi  rerum  varid  potes- 
tate.     It  is  thus  that  Sosipater  explains  the 


■  ■■     *    I  II  I       »       I  la^t  ^ 


^'>  See  Prise.  L.  XV.  p.  1022.  Sos.  Charia.  161- 
Edit.  PutschiL 

^ — dih  Sri  i^  ifieivov  tatog  Sixa  i^rwif  hrippiiiA&riov  ylvtf 
dic$ai  iimvaf  Mov,  iteibv,  7ro<Avfirp6c  Ti,iuT*X*  Gtam* 
Inliod.  L.  II. 
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Word/'^  from  whose  authority  we  know  it 
to  be  Stoical.     But  of  this  enough. 

And  now  having  finished  those  princi- 
pal Parts  of  Speech,  the  Substantive 
and  the  Attributive,  which  are  signi- 
ficant   WHEN^    ALONE,     WC    prOCCcd    tO 

those  auxiliary  parts,  which  are  only 

SIGNIFICANT    WHEN    ASSOCIATED-      But 

as  these  make  the  Subject  of  a  Book  by 
themselves,  we  her^  conclude  the  first  Book 
of  this  Treatise. 


(^  Sa9^.  Char.  p.  175.  Edit.  Putsckii. 
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CHAP.  I, 

Cmceming  Definitives. 

W^HAT  remains  of  our  Work,  is  a  matter 
of  less  difficulty,  it  being  the  same  here,  as 
in  some  Historical  Picture ;  when  the  prin-« 
cipal  Figures  are  once  formed,  it  is  an  easy 
labour  to  design  the  rest. 

Dbfinitives^  the  Subject  of  the  pre- 
sent Chapter,  are  commonly  called  by 
Grammarians, Articles, ARTicuLi  Ap^px 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  either  those  pro^ 
perly  and  strictly  so  called^  or  else  the  Pyo- 
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nominal  Articles ^  such  as  TMsy  That^  Any 
4-c. 

We  shall  first  treat  of  those  Articles 
more  strictly  so  denominated^  the  reason 
and  Use  of  which  may  be  explained,  as 
follows* 

The  visible  and  individual  Substances 
of  Nature  are  infinitely  more  numerous, 
than  for  each  to  admit  of  a  particular 
Name.  To  supply  this  defect,  when  any 
Individual  occurs,  which  either  wanta  a 
proper  Name,,  or  whose  proper  Name  is 
not  known,  we  ascertain  it,  as  well  as  we 
can,  by  referring  it  to  its  Species ;  or,  if 
the  Species  be  unknoven,  then  at  least  to 
some  Genus.  For  example — a  certain 
Object  occurs,  with  a  head  and  limbs,  and 
appearing  to  possess  the  powers  of  Sel^ 
motion  and  Sensation.  If  we  know  it  not 
m  an  Indiridual,  we  refer  it  to  its  proper 
Speciesi,  aikl  call  it  Dojg^  or  Herse^  or  Lim 


--   -if 
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or  ihe  like.     If  none  of  these  Names  fit, 
we  go  to  the  Genus  and  call  it,  Animal. 

BtJT  this  is  not  enough.  The  Thing, 
at  which  we  are  looking,  is  neither  a  Spe^ 
cies,  nor  a  Genus.  What  is  it  then  ?  An 
Individual. — Of  what  kind?  Known  or 
unknown  ?  Seen  now  for  the  Jir$t  time  or 
seen  before,  and  now  remembered  ? — It  is 
here  we  shall  discover  the  use  of  the  two 
Articles  (A)  and  (The.)  (A)  respects  our 
primary  Perception,  and  denotes  Individu* 
als  as  unknoTim ;  (The)  respects  out  second- 
ary Perception  and  denotes  individuals  as 
known.  To  explain  by  an  example.  I  see 
an  object  pass  bj,  which  I  never  saw  till  now. 
What  do  I  say  ? — There  goes  a  Beggar  with 
A  long  Beard.  The  Man  departs,  and  re-r 
turns  a  week  after.  What  do  I  say  then  ? 
—There  goes  the  Beggar  with  the  long 
Beard.  The  Article  only  is  changed,  the 
rest  remains  un-altered. 
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Yet  mark  the  force  of  this  apparently 
minute  Change.  The  Individual,  once 
vague,  is  now  recognized  as  something 
known,  and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of 
this  latter  Article,  which  tacitly  insinuates 
a  kind  of  ;)ret?ioi/»  acquaintance,  by  refer- 
ring the  present  Perception  to  a  like  Per- 
ception already  pfeist.'^'^ 

V 

The  Truth  is,  the  Articles  (A)  and 
(The)  are  both  of  them  Definitives^  as 
they  circumscribe  the  latitude  of  Genera 
and  Species,  by  reducing  them  for  the  most 
part  to  denote  Individuals.  The  differ- 
ence however  between  them  is  this ;  the 
Article  (A)  leaves  the  Individual .  itself 
unascertained^  whereas  the  x\rticle  (The) 
ascertains  the  Individual  alsoj  and  is  for 
that  reason  the  more  accurate  Definitive  of 
the  two. 

«■'*"■'■■■'■■■■■'■'    ■ '  .1  ■        ■ 

''^  See  B.  I.  c.  5.  p.  63.  64. 


It 
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It  is   perhaps   owing  to  the  imperfect 
manner,  in  which  the  Article  (A)  defines, 
'  that  the  Greeks  have  no  Article  corres- 

pondent to  it,  but  supply  its  place,  by  a 
negation  of  their  Article  ^O.      ^O  avdpw- 

Tfog  €7r6(rs\^^  The  man  fell — xvipomog  eTCsa&f^ 
A  Man  felly  without  anything  prefixed, 
but  only  the  Article  withdrawn/*^  Even 
in  English^  where  the  Article  (A)  cannot 
be  used,  as  in  plurals,  its  force  is  exprest 


^^  la  yap,  aopiTw^c  w6Ta  voSfuva,  ri  th  apOps  TrtiQa'- 
0£<rcc  vwo  &pi<rfwv  ts  Trpotruftra  ayci.  Those  things,  which 
are  at  times  understood  indefinitely ^  the  addition  of  the 
Article  makes  to  be  dtjinUe  as  to  their  Person.  Apoll.^L. 
IV.  a  I.  See  of  the  same  author,  L.  I.  c.  6,  S6.  noitl 
(rh  "ApOpov  sc.)  8*  ava7r6\riaiv  irpoByvioGfiiva  rS  Iv  rp 
(rvvriK^c  olov  h  fdv  X(yoi  tic,  ANGPQIIOS  HKE, 
SSfiXov  rtva  avOpunrov  Xlyti.  d  Si  O  ANGPOnOS,  S^Xov, 
trpoeyvioafdvov  yap  nva  avQptsmov  Xlyct.  T5ro  oi  ovro 
/3 Aovroi  j^  ot  ^iurKOvTtQ  r  apOpov-  ari/JLavTiKov  irpwrti^ 
yviinnfoc  i^  Seuripag.  The  Article  causes  a  Review  unthiu 
the  Mind  of  something  known  before  the  texture  of  the 
Discourse.  Thus  if  any  one  says  "AvOpumog  ^fcc,  Man  ' 
CAME  (which  is  the  same  as  when  we  say  in  English  a.  man 
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by  the  same  Negation.  Those  are  the 
Jd€n^  means  those  are  individuals^  of  which 
we  possess  some  previeus  Knowledge. 
T/rose  are  Men^  the  Article  apart,  means  no 
more  than  that  they  are  so  many  vague 
and  uncertain  Individuals,  just  as  the 
Phrase,  A  Many  in  the  singular,  implies 
one  of  the  same  number. 

But  though  the  Greeks  have  no  Article 
correspondent  to  the  Article  (A),  yet 
nothing  t^an  be  more  nearly  related,  than 
their  *0,  to  the  Article  The.  'O  0xCiX6V(;j 
The  King;  TO  Jwpw,  The  Gift,  ^c.  Nor 
is  this  only  to  be  proved  by  parallel  ex- 


t)  it  19  not  et>ideniy  of  whom  he  speaks  But  if  he  says 
&  £*^paiirac  fee  The  mah  came,  then  it  is  evOent;  fir 
it  speaks  af  smm  Person  htonm  before.  Amd  ihis  is  what 
Aose  fmua^^who  say  that  the  Jrtiek  is  expressive  of  the 
First  and  Second  Knsmhd^  together^  Theod.  Gaxa. 
L.  IV^, 
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ampks,  but  by  the  Attiibutes  of  the  Greek 
Article^  as  they  are  described  by  Apoi- 
ioniwj  one  of  llie  earliest  and  most  acute 
of  the  oid   Grammariaiis^  now    remain- 

xspotrm^  woLpOL^XTiw. — ^ow  the  peculiar 
Attribute  of  the  Article  as  we  have  shown 
elsewhere^  is  that  Reference^  which  implies 
some  certain  Person  aiready  mentioned.  Again 

Ov  yxp  "^vrys  rx  ovoimtx  ii  xirrw  ivoUpopxv 

Tfxpt^trtv,  61  (JLVI  (rv(JL7roLp(t}JLSoie)f  TO  oip^pov,  5 

siflup^ioq  k;N  ii  diMCpopx.  For  Nouns  of  them-* 
selves  imply  not  Reference^  unless  they  take 
to  them  the  Article^  whose  peculiar  Character 
is  Reference.  Again — To  oip^po^  'cspoiJ(psqSiffXv 

yvwo'iv  JhAoT — The  Article  indicates  a  pre- 
established  acquaintance.^'^ 


(€} 


JpM.  de  Synt,  L.  1.  c.  6,  T.    His  aecoant  of  Re- 
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His  reasoning  upon  Proper  Names  is 
worth  remarking*  Proper  Names  (he  tells 
us)  often  fall  into  Homonymie^  that  is,  dif-- 
ferent  Persons  often  go  by  the  same  Name. 
To  solve  this  ambiguity,  we  have  recourse 
to  Adjectives  or  Epithets*  For  example 
— ^there  were  two  Grecian  chiefe  who  bore 
the  uame  of  Ajas.  It  was  not  therefore 
without  reason,  that  Menestheus  uses  Epi- 
thets, when  this  intent  was  to  distinguish 
the  one  of  them  from  the  other. 

Horn. 

If  both  Ajajces  (says  he)  cannot  be  spared^ 

*at  least  alone 

Let  mighty  Telamonian  Ajar  come. 

Apollonius  proceeds Even  Epithets 


FEKEKCE  is  as  follows — ^lS(a>/ia  ava^o^ag  TrpOKoriiXBy- 
filv8  rrpoawirs  Sevripa  yvuftn^' .  The  peculiar  character  of 
Reference  is   the  second  or  repeated  Knowledge  of  some 

Person  alreadt^  mentioned,  X.  II.  c.  3. 
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themselves  are  diflFused  through  various 
Subjects,  in  as  much  as  the  same  Ad-* 
jeetive  may  be  referred  to  many  Substan- 
tives.    _ 

In  order  therefore  to  render  both  Parts 
of  Speech  equally  definite,  that  is  to  say 
the  Adjective  as  well  as  the  Substantive, 
the  Adjective  itself  assumes  an  Article  be- 
fore it,  that  it  may  indicate  a  Reference  to 

some  single  Person  only^  fxcvix^iKVi  oLvGUpopx, 
according  to   the  Author's    own  Phrase. 

And  thus  it  is  we  say,  Tpu(^wv  6  FpoimMTi- 
mq^Trypha  the  Grammarian ;  A^oAA^a>- 
poq  0  KupwctZo^,  Apolhdorus  the  Cyrenean^ 
^c.  The  Author's  Conclusion  of  this 
Section  is  worth  remarking.      Ascvroog  oipei 

MM  XOLTOL  TO  TOltSTOV  H  VSp6(T^SfTiq   i^l  T«  Opdp^, 

awihx^^aoL  TO  i7ri^sTiK0)f  t5  Kupioo  myLOLTi — 
It  is  tvith  reason  therefore  that  the  Article 
is  here  also  added ^  as  it  brings  the  Adjec-- 
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iwe  i0  an  IkdiciduaUty^  as  preci$e  m  the 
proper  NmmeJ*^ 

We  may  carry  this  reasoning  farther, 
and  shew,  how  by  help  of  the  Article  even 
common  Appellativ€$  ocxme  to  h»we  the 
£[>rce  of  proper  Natne^^  and  ib»t  UAMsiat^ 
ed  by  epithets  of  any  lund.  Among  tjbe 
Aihenkuu  Tlkstm  neant  Ship;  EHqul, 
Eleoeni   sod 'Avlptdm?,  Man.     Tet  a4d 

bat;  4ihe  Articie,  and  To  ^^!0^ov,  thb  Ssir 
meant  ^Aa^  fartieular  Ship,  which  they  teni 

*    ofMiiii/fy  <o  Deloi ;    O/  EvSaox^  tv e  elb- 
▼E V,  meant  certam  iifficert  ef  JiMsticc ;  Aod 

He  EMCuiiomer.  So  in  2ngp2tsl,  Cr^iy 
10  a  Name  common  to  mamy  places; 
aoA  SpMker^  a  aame  comoum  to  wiaiiy 


<«5«»  .4|Mff.  L.  I.  (I  IS.  Inhere  b^  wjMU  MmOms 
put  for  Menitiiheiu. 
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Men.  Yet  if  we  prefix  the  Article,  thjb 
City  means  our  Metropolis ;  aod  tks 
Speaker,  a  high  Officer  in  the  British 
Pariiftmeiit. 

And  thus  it  is  by  an  easy  trsoMtioo, 
that  the  Article,  firom  denoting  M^ereucty 
conies  to  denote  Etmnemce  aJso ;  ths^t  is  to 
say,  from  implying  an  orciinary  pfse-acquain*. 
taiQce,  to  ]H*esume  a  kind  of  general  mid 
univePMl   Notarieiy.      Thus   aoiOBg    tibe 

Greeks  ^O  Uoiyrryigj  the  poet,  meant  Ha- 

» 

mer  f^  and  *0  ^oLysipir^g^  the  stagikits. 
meant  Aristotle ;  not  that  there  were  not 
many  Poets,  beside  Homer;  and  many 
Stagirites,    beside    Aristotle;     but     none 


^''^  There  are  so  few  exceptions  to  this  Obeenstiont  thst 
we  may  fiurly  admit  it  to  be  genendly  true.  Yet  AriUoUe 
twice  denotes  Euripides  by  the  Phrase  6  wotnrric,  once  at 
the  end  iji  the  seventh  Book  of  his  NicJwmaddoA  JEtkicB 
and  again  in  his  Phyncs,  L.  II.  2.  Plato  also  in  his 
tenth  Book  of  Laws  <p.  901.  Edit.  Serr.)  doiotes  Huiod 
after  the  same  manner. 
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equally  illustrious  for  their  Poetry  and 
Philosophy. 

It  is  on  a  like  principle  that  Aristotle 
tells  us,  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
to  assert — eHxi  rw  ii^om  oLyx^^  or,  TO 
ayfltd^y — ^that,  Pleasure  is  a  Good,  or  The 
Good.  The  first  only  makes  it  a  common 
Object  of  Desire^  upon  a  level  with  many 
others,  which  daily  raise  our  wishes ;  the 
last  supposes  it  that  supreme  and  sovereign 
Good^  the  ultimate  Scope  of  all  our  Actions 
and  Endeavours.^^ 

But  to  pursue  our  Subject.  It  has  been 
said  already  that  the  Article  has  no  mean- 
ing, but  when  associated  to  some  other 
word. — ^To  what  words  then  may  it  be  as- 
sociated  ? — To  such  as  require  defining  for 


(f) 


Analyt.  Prior.  L.  I.  c  40. 
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it  is  bj  nature  a  Definitive. — And  what 
Words  are  these  ? — Not  those  which  already 
are  as  definite^  as  may  he.  Nor  yet  those, 
which,  being  indefinite^  cannot  properly  he 
made  otherwise.  It  remains  then  they 
must  be  those^  which  though  indefinite,  are 
yet  capable^  through  the  Article^  of  become- 
ing  definite* 

Upon  these  Principles  we  see  the  rea- 
son, why  it  is  absurd  to  say,  O  EFQ,  The 
I,  or  O  ST,  The  Thou,  because  nothing 
can  make  those  Pronouns  more  definite^ 
than  they  are/^^  The  same  may  be  asserted 


^'^  yipotlonhts  makes  it  part  of  the  Pronoun'^s  Definiiion, 
to  refuse  co-alescenoe  with  the  Article.  'Eice£vo  Sv  *Avrii>- 
vv/xla,  TO  fitra  Scf^cciic  ^  ova^opoc  avrovo/icoJ^c^fecvov,  c^  i 
frvv€^i  rh  apOpov.  ITuU  therefore  i$  a  Protumuy  which 
with  Indtcation  or  Reference  it  put  for  a  Noun^  and  with 
WHICH  THE  Article  doth  not  Associate.  L.  II. 
C.5.  So  G^a^:^,  speaking  of  Pronouns —Jlavr?}  Sl—U 
iiriSi\ovTai  apOpov*  L.  IV.  Priscian  says  the  same. 
Jure  igitur  apud  Gracos  prima  et  secunda  persona  pro* 
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tof  Proper  Names^  ahd  though  the  Grtekk 

say  6  ^OdKpoLTvi^,  ii  'ZtiAiTmiy  and  the  like, 
yet  the  Article  is  a  mere  Pleotidsm,  tinleM 
perhaps  it  serve  to  distinguish  Sexes.  By 
the  same  rule  we  cannot  say  iii   Oreek 

O!  AM<tOTEPOI,  or  in  English,  The 
BOTH,  because  these  Words  in  their  awn 
nature  are  each  of  them  perfectly  defined^ 
so  that  to  define  them  farther  would  be 
quite  superfluous.  Thus  if  it  be  said,^  J 
have  read  both  PoetSj  this  plainly  indicateti 
a  definite  pair,  of  whom   some  mention 

has  been  made  already  ;  Avttg  iy)KMy[h^y  ft 
known  Duad,  as  Apollonius  expresses  him- 
self/*^ when  he  speaks  of  this  Subject. 
Oh  the  contrary,  if  it  be  said  I  have  read 


•♦" 


nomtntfm,  qua  sittt  dubio  demonatrativa  nnU,  articufy 
adjungi  non  posmtU ;  tiee  tertia^  qnando  denumsirativa  est, 
L.  XII.  p.  938*— In  the  beginning  of  the  same  Book,  he 
gi?es  the  true  reason  of  this.  Supra  mnnea  alias  parU$ 
oratianis  finit  pe&sokas  Phonomrn^ 


(A) 


jipollim.  L.  I.  c.  16. 
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Two  Poetff  thid  may  meat)  dny  Pair  out 
of  all  that  ever  existed.  And  hence  this 
Numeral,  being  in  this  Sense  indefinite  (as 
indeed  are  all  others,  as  well  as  itseif)  b 
forced  ^0  assume  the  Artick^  whenever  it 
w<Hi}d  become  definite.*    And  thus  it  ia^ 

Th£  Two  in  English^  and  OI  ATO  in 
Greeks  nvean  nearly  the  same  thing,  as 

Both  or  AM4>OTEPOI.  Hence  also  it 
k^  thfit  as  Two,  when  taken  alone,  has 
reference  to  some  primary  aiid  indefinitt 
PeiK^ption,  wlule  the  Ai'ticle,  The^  ha^ 
reterenoe  to  some  liecondar^  aad  defimte;f 
Ireoce  I  say  the  Reason*  why  it  is  bad 

Gk^  ta^  say  ATO  OI  AN0PQnOI,  and 

bad  English  J  to  say  Two  the  Men.    Such 


*  TKIs  explains  Serviua  on  the  XI T"  Mneii.  v.  511. 
ifrberd  ht  tdls  us  "Aiai  Shwrtun  is  j^ut  for  Jmborum.  In 
JSh^^k  or  Greek  the  Article  would  have  done  the  busi- 
uess,  for  the  Two,  or  roiv  Svotv  are  equivalent  to  Both  or 
afi^oripttv,  but  not  so  Duorum,  because  (he  TmIius  have 
M>  AMidet  W  itirefiK. 

t  Sttp.i».815,816. 
Wl   2 
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Syntax  is  in  fact  a  Blending  of  Incompatp- 
bleSf  that  is  to  say  of  a  defined  Substantive 
with  an  undefined  Attributive.  On  the 
contrary  to  say  in  Greek  AM<l>OTEPOI 
OI  AN0PQnOI,  or  in  English,  Both 
THE  Men,  is  good  and  allowable,  because 
the  Substantive  cannot  possibly  be  less  apt, 
by  being  defined,  to  coalesce  with  an  At« 
tributive,  which  is  defined  as  well  as  it- 
self. So  likewise  it  is  correct  to  say,  OI 
ATO  ANBPQnOI,  The  Two  Men, 
because  here  the  Article,  being  placed 
in  the  beginning,  extends  its  Power  as 
well  through  Substantive  as  Attributive, 
and  equally  contributes  to  define  them 
both. 

As  some  of  the  words  above  admit  of 
no  Article,  because  they  are  by  Nature  as 
definite  as  may  be,  so  there  are  others, 
which  admit  it  not,  because  they  are  not 
to  be  defined  at  all.  Of  this  sort  are  all 
Interuogatives*    If  we  question  about 
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Substances^  we  cannot  say  O  TI2  OT* 

T02,    The    who    is    this;    but  TI2 

OTTOS,  Who  is  this?^*^  The  same  as 
to  Qualities  and  both  kinds  of  Quantity. 

We  say  without  an  Article  IIOIOS,  IIO- 

20I    HHAIKOS,    in    English,    what 

SORT  OF,  HOW  MANY,  HOW  GREAT.   The 

Reason  is,  that  the  Articles  *0,  and  the 
respect  Beings>  already  known;  Interroga- 
tives  respect  Beings,  about  which  we  are  ig- 
iwrant ;  for  as  to  what  we  know.  Interro- 
gation is  superfluous. 

In  a  word,  the  natural  Associators  with 
Articles  J  are  all  those  common  Appellatives, 
which  denote  the  several  Genera  and  Spe- 
cies of  Beings.  It  is  these,  which,  by  as- 
suming a  different  Article,  serve  either  to 
explain  an  Individual  upon  its  first  being 


(*>  Jpollanius  calls  TIS,  ivavrttHraTOV  rwv  ipOpijJVf 
a  Part  of  Speech,  most  coniraty,  most  averse  to  Articles. 
L.  IV.c.  1. 
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per<;e)Ted,  or  else  to  indicate,  upon  its  ■  r^ 
turn,  a  Recognition,  or  repeate4  Know- 
iedge.'*^  , 

We  shall  here  subjoin  a  few  Instances 

( 

of  the  Peculiar  Power  of  Articles. 

Every  Proposition  consists  of  a  Subject  ^ 
and  a  Predicate.  In  Engluh  these  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  Position,  the  Subject 
standing  Jtrst^  the  Predicate  last.  Happi- 
nes$  is  Pleasure — Here  Happiness  is  the  Sub- 
ject; Pleasure  the  Predicate.  If  we  change 
their  order,  and  say,  Pleasure  is  Happiness; 
then  Pleasure  becomes  the  Subject^  and 
Happiness  the  Predicate.  In  Greek  these 
are  distinguished  not  by  any  Order  or  Po- 
sition, but  by  help  of  the  Article^  which 
the  Subject  always  assumes,  and  the  Predi- 


^*'  What,  is  here  said  respects  (Ae  two  Articles,  which 
we  have  in  flnglUK  In.  Gr^tk,  the  article  dow  ^o  maoe, 
than  imply  a  Recognition.    See  before  p«  216,  ^17,  %i8. 
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P9t6  m  moi^t  io^taaces  (some  few  e3(p(spted) 
n^eots.  Happiness  ^  Plsfisure — ffhw  H  ai* 
kujKJ^MTr-P/e^j^i^e  is  Happinesfr^ii  iihm  eiir 
^fJLMti^ — 'Fine  things  are  difficult-^xflCk^k 
7X  xoLhdr— Difficult  things  arefine-'^x  %at- 

In  Greek  it  is  worth  attending,  how  in 
the  same  Sentence,  the  same  Article^  by 

•a. 

being  prefi}fed  to  a  different  Word,  quite 
changes  the  whole  meaning.  For  example 
— ^O  UroXsiJLXi  og  yvfJivxaixpx^K^OLg   irifjiyi^ 

— Ptolemtfj  having  presided  over  the  Games^ 
was    publicly    honoured.     The    Participle 

yvfJi;ifft(TioLpx^^^  ^f^^  here  no  other  force, 
than  to  denote  to  us  the  Time,  when  Ptole- 
my  was  honoured,  viz.  after  having  pre- 
sided over  the  Games.  But  if,  instead  of 
the  Substaptive,  we  join  the  Participle  to 

the  Article^  and  say,   ^O   yvfJiVMixpx^^^ 

UroXefiouog  irifdMi^^  our  meaning  is  then — 

The  Ptolemy^  who  presided  over  the  GameSy 
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was  kmaured.  The  Participle  in  this  case^ 
being  joined  to  the  Article^  tends  tacitly  to 
indicate  not  one  Ptolemy  but  many,  of 
which  number  a  particular  one  partici* 
pated  of  honour/*' 

In  English  Ukewise  it  deserves  remark- 
ing, how  the  Sense  is  changed  by  chang- 
ing of  the  Articles^ .  though  we  leave  every 
other  Word  of  the  Sentence  untouched— 
And  Nathan  said  unto  Davidy  Tuov  art 
THE  Man.*  In  that' single,  the,  that 
diminutive  Particle,  all  the  force  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  Reason  is  contained.  By  that 
alone  are  the  Premises  applied,  and  so 
firmly  fixed,  as  never  to  be  shaken.  It  is 
possible  this  Assertion  may  appear  at  first 
somewhat  strange ;  but  let  him  who  doubts 
it,  only  change  the  Article y  and  then  see 
what  will  become  of  the  Prophet  and  his 


<"  ApoUm..  L.  I.  c.  83,  34. 
»  SY  EI  '0  ANHP.    BoffiX.  B'.  «^.  i|3'. 
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reasoning. — And  Nathan,  said  unto  Davidy 
Thou  art  a  Man.  Might  not  the  King 
well  have  demanded  upon  so  impertinent 
a  position, 

Nm  dices  hodie,  qtwrsum  hac  tarn  putida  tendant? 

But  enough  of  such  Speculations.  The 
only  remark,  which  we  shall  make  on 
them,  is  this;  that  ^^ minute  Change  in 
"  Principles  leads  to  mighty  Change  in 
"  Effects  ;  so  that  well  are  Princicles 
"  intitled  to  our  regard,  however  in  appear- 
"  ance  they  may  be  trivial  and  low/^ 

The  Articles  already  mentioned  are 
those  strictly  so  called ;  but  besides  these 
there  are  the  Pronominal  Articles, 
such  as  This  J  That,  Any^  Other  ^  SomCy  Ally 
Noy  or  NanCy  Sec.  Of  these  we  have  spoken 
already  in   our   chapter    of  Pronouns,^"^ 

^■^  See  B.  I.  c.  6.  p.  72,  7S.  It  seems  to  have  been 
some  view  of  words,  like  that  here  given,  which  induced 
Q^^tUilian  to  say  of   the   Latin  tongue— iVo^^er  sermo 


where  we  have  sh^wn^  when  they  qi^ty  b^ 
tajkflp  M  ProfipaQS,  and  whea  a^  Articlea. 
Yfjt  in  tr«th  it  piuqt  be  coqfes»ed»  if  t\m 
Essence  of  an  Article  be  to  define  ^^4  afcerr 
fffin^  thej  are  much  more  properly  Arti- 
cles than  any  thing  else,  and  as  such  should 
be  considered  in  Universal  Grammar* 
Thus  when  we  say,  This  Picture  I  JOfp^ 
prave^  but  that  J  dislike  j  what  do  we  per-^ 
fbrm  by  the  help  of  these  Definitives,  but 
bring  dowa  the  common  Appellative  to 
denote  two  Individuals,  the  one  as  the  mwe 


jfrti<n4la$  fan  i^siderat;  id^ue  in  qlia9  pqr^s  .orqtionU 
sparguntur,  Inst.  Orat.  L.  I.  c.  4.  So  Scaliger.  fJts 
declaratis,  satu  constat  Oracorum  Jrttcuios  non  negketos 
q  nobis,  sfd  m^^  u^wfi  stgiffrfiM^uifi.  J^am  u^  alipd^ 
pr^vscribendum  i^st^  fuod  Graci  ppr  articulum  efficiunt 
(IXc^ci/  &  SsXoc)  expktur  a  Laiinis  per  Is  aut  Ille  ;  Is, 
saUy  Ille  flervus  dixit,  dt  quo  servo  antisa  Jbeta  $nentio  Mtt^ 
Mtf  qf^i  qSo  qmo  pacta  notus  sif*  Addiiur  tnim  Arliculus 
ad  rei  memoriam  renovandam^  cujvls  antea  non  nescii  sumus^ 
dut  ad  prascribendam  intellcclionem^  qua  latiHa  patert 
qfiffit;  ^Ivti  qm  dwinvus^  jC*  Coesar,  Is  qui  pp3tea  die* 
t^iof  ^it  Nam  alii  fytre  C.  Charts,  Sic  Grap^ 
%m^isp  Q  pjuTOKf^Tkip*    P^  Gaus/  Lipg.  Lat.  c.  \Sif 
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near  the  otkmuthfim^r^dittmi  9  ^  wb«R» 
we  say^  SeitB  men  are  mWmm^  hut  All 
ifien  ard  mortal^  what  is  the  natural  Effect 
of  this  All  and  Some,  but  to  define 
that  UtmenalUyi^  and  ¥ar^ulantf^  which 
would  remain  indefinite,  were  vn  to  take 
them  away  ?  The  same  is  evident  in  suph 
Sentenoes^  as~4$o ve  suh9tano€$  have  sema^ 
iion ;  OT&EBS  want  it-'^^hme  any  wm^  9^ 
acHngy  and  sons  men  wiU  Jind  faulty  Stcu 
For  here  soms,  other,  and  an r,  set*VQ 
all  of  them  to  define  different  Parts  of  a 
given  Wbojie ;  Son  s,  to  denote  a  definite 
Part;  Ant,  to  denote  an  indefinite;  and 
Otjeee,  to  denote  the  remaining  Part, 
when  a  Part  has  been  assymed  already. 
Sometimes  this  last  Word  denotes  a  large 
indefinite  Partionj  set  in  opposition  to  some 
single^  definite^  and  remaining  Party  which 
receives  from  such  Opposition  no  small 
degree  of  heightening.    Thus  Virgily 

Excudent  alii  spirdntia  mollius  cera ; 

(Credo  equidem)  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vtdtus ; 
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Orabunt  causas  meHdsy  cetlique  weaiw 
Describent  radioj  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent  : 
Tv  regere  imperio  papuhs,  Romake^  memento^ 
&c.  iEn.  VI. 

Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more  subr 
limCy  than  this  Antithesis ;  one  Act  set  as 
equal  to  many  other  Act$  taken  together^ 
and  the  Roman  nngly  (for  it  is  Tu  Romanei 
not  Vas  Romani)  to  all  other  Men ;  and  yet 
this  performed  by  so  trivial  a  cause,  as  the 
just  opposition  of  Alii  to  Tu. 

BtJT  here  we  conclude^  and  proceed  to 
treat  of  CoKNBCTivEs*  ' 
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CHAP.  II. 


Concerning  Connectives,  and  Jirst  those 

called  Conjunctions. 

Connectives  are  the  subject  of  what 

follows ;  which,  according  as  they  connect 
either  Sentences^ or  WordSy  are  called  by 
the  different  Names  of  Conjunctions,  or 
Prepositions.  Of  these  Names,  that  of 
the  Preposition  is  taken  from  a  mere  accp- 
dent,  as  it  commonly  stands  in  connection 
before  the  Part  which  it  connects.  The 
name  of  the  Conjunction^  as  is  evident,  has 
reference  to  its  esseniiQl  character. 

Op  these  two  we  shall  consider  the  Con- 

■        ♦  .     « 

JUNCTION  first,  because  it  connects,  npt 
Wordsi  but  Sentences.  This  is  conform- 
able to  the  Analysis,  with  which  we*  be- 


I 
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gan  this  inquiry,*  and  which  led  us,  by 
parity  of  reason,  to  consider  Sentences  themr 
selves  before  words.  Now  the  Definition 
of  a  Con  J  u  N  c  T I  o  N  is  as  follows — a  Fart 
of  speech  J  void  of  Signification  itself^  but  so 
formed  as  to  help  Signification^  by  malcmg 
TWO  09'  more  significant  Sentences  tobeami^ 
significant  SenteixceJ"^ 


♦  Sup.  p.  11,  !«• 

<*)  G^nmuueuuK  bste  usually  conndered  the  Con- 
junetioii  9$  oonnectii^  rather  9inglt  parts  of  Speech,  than 
mkek  SerUtnceMj  and  that  too  with  the  addition  dt  Kke 
^th  like.  Tense  with  Tense^  Numher  wkh  Niimber^ 
Case  with  Case,  <$*€.  This  Sancttua  justly  explodes. 
Conjunctio  neque  casus^  neque  alias  partes  oraticnis  (ut  im" 
periH  doeeni)  confun^f  ipsa  enm  paries  inier  se  o&fffUH^ 
gmitur-^sed  ctnfjunctio  Ofittiones  uUer  se  cw^jwngiL 
Miner.  L.  III.  c.  14.  He  then  establishes  his  doctrine 
by  a  variety  of  examples.  Be  had  already  said  Vs  fnuch, 
L.  I.  c.  18.  and  in  this  he  appears  to  have  followed 
Scaligtr,  who  had  asserted  the  same  befiire  him.  Om- 
junctixmis  auttm  notumtm  veteres  pauUo  incansultii^  prodi' 
iere ;  Jieqne  entm,  qutid  aiufU,  partes  alias  cdl^fmkgit  (ipsm 
enm  partes  per  se  inter  se  ooifjfuiigunturj''''eed  Can^uM/th 
est  J  qua  conjungit  Orationes  plures^  De  Caua.  Ling,  lust* 
C.166. 
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,    This  therefore  being  the  general  I<kti.of 
CONJUNCTIONS,  we  deduce  their  Sp^^s 


■  This  Dootrine  of  iteito  k  dd&irtMd  Ky  J/pffK^mtm^ 
^h6*iil  the  several  pbioes,  wbere  be  ibeAtions  the  Gm- 
jiitieticAi,  always  leonaidcjre  it  in  Syntax  as  eonndlRikig  S^- 
feiues  aid  itot  W«dK  though  bi  his  ivwka  mv  ^ktanl  be 
has  not  gWc^  va  its  Definition.  See  !••  I.  c.  ^  f.  li^ 
L.  II.  e.  19.  p.  124.    L.  III.  e.  l&  p.  S34. 

Bnt  are  have  stronger  kutherity  than  this  to  Saplpslt 
Scaliger  and  Sanctiu9j  and  tfnK  is  Arikiftiet  DaAdtitey 
as  the  Passage  has  been  corretfred  by  die  best  CtSliaft  HSd 
Manuscripts.  A  Conjunction,  according  to  him,  is  ^iovn 
Htkqfiog,  'Ik  ir\^v6vi»v  piv  i^oivoM'  piAg,  &tfi^i^ikibv  Sl^ 
ircMi^v  v&^vic^d  fdav  <^irfiv  &1fixa'vtiKffif.  jli^  W^ituiatt 
Sounds  devoid  of  aignifiecUwnj  which  u  mo  fohnMd  us  ^ 
make  a»iE,  w^ngfioant  artiaUaie  'Sotind  oiit  of  M^ero/  arti^ 
ddate  Sounds,  tohieh  are  each  of  thffm  s^i^fJda^it.  PMe^ 
e.  90.  In  this  view  lof  things,  the  dTie  signijtetmt  OtHtm^ 
iate  Sound,  famed  hg  the  ConffuketUm,  is  not  lh%  IfMfk 
of  two  or  more  Syllables  in  one  simple  Word,  nor  ^e^m 
of  two  or  mote  Words  in  one  Himple  Senteoee,  but  df 
two  or  more  sinfk  Sentcncea  in  one  €umpks  Sentmce^^fAMk 
is  eoBsideK^  as  cvffty  iroin  that  Coneatentftidn  of  -Mean^ 
iBg  e&oted  by  the  XJaufunetions.  For  esuanple,  )et  itt 
take  the  Sei^tenee  which  ^oWs.  If  Men  «re  bjf  natun 
social,  it  is  their  interest  to  be  just,  though  it  were  MT  i^ 
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in  the  following  manner.   Conjunctions, 
while  they  connect  sentencesy  either  connect 


ordained  by  the  Laws  of  their.  Country.  Here  are  three 
Sentences.  (1.)  Men  are  by  nature  social.  (2.)  It  is 
Man's  Interest  to  be  just.  (8.)  It  is  not  ordained  hf  the 
Laws  of  every  Country  that  Man  should  be  just.  The 
first  two  o£  these  Sentences  are  made  One  by  the  Con- 
juncticm^  If;  these.  One  with  the  third  Sentence^  by 
the  Conjunction,  Tho^;  and  the  three,  thus  united,  make 
that  ^wvfi  fda  atifiavriKn,  that  one  significant  orlictc- 
laU  Sound,  of  which  Aristotle  speaks,  and  which  is  the 
result  of  the  conjunctive  Power. 

This  explains  a  passage  in  his  Rhetoric,  where  he 
mentions  the  same  Subject.  'O  yap  trivStofiog  tv  iroiu 
ra  ToXXa'  &?6  lav  l£cupc0p,  Si|Xov  Sri  rsvavrlov  i^ai 
^h  %v  iroXXa.  The  Conjunction  makes  many,  one;  so 
thai  if  it  be  taken  aimajfy  it  is  then  evident  on  the  contrary 
that  one  will  be  many.  Rhet.  III.  c.  12.  His  instance 
of  a  Sentence^  divested  of  its  Conjunctions,  and  thus 
ipade  many  out  of  one,  is,  likBov,  airlivrtfoa,  cSctf/bifiv^ 
venif  occurri,  rogavi,  where  by  the  way  the  three  Sen-» 
fences,  resulting  from  this  Dissolution  (ibr  iiXdov, 
imfivrrioa,  and  sSt6fAriv,  are  each  of  them*  when  uncon- 
nected, so  many  perfect  Sentences),  prove  that  these 
are  the  proper  Subjects  of  the  ConjunOioris  connective 
fiicttlty. 
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ako  their  meanings^  or  not.  For  example : 
let  us  take  these  two  Sentences — Rome 
was  enslaved — Casar  was  ambitious — and 
connect  them  together  by  the  Conjunction, 
Because.  Rome  was  enslaved  because 
Casar  was  ambitious.  Here  the  Meanings^ 
as  well  as  the  Sentences^  appear  to  be  con- 
nected. But  if  I  say, — Manners  must  be 
reformed^  or  Liberty  will  be  lost — ^here  the 
Conjunction,  or,  though  it  join  the  Sen- 


Aimwmbufa,  account  of  the  use  of  this  Part  of  Speech 
is  elegant,  ^ih  /^  rwv  \6ywv  6  fjAv  vwap^iv  ulav  <nr 
fjuilvtov,  6  KupliOQ  ale,  avaXoyoc  Sv  «i|  rqi  fitichno  rtr^ 
linjiivi^  ^fikt^j  i^  Sea  rSro  ivl  Xtyofiivi:^'  &  Si  rrkdovag 
vwap^fig  SriXCtv,  tva  (lege  Sea),  riva  Si  aivStufiov  ifvbiff- 
Oai  TTtog  SoKtJV,  avoXoy^c  ry  vrii  ry  Ik  iroXXwy  ovyiree- 
fclvp  %{f\(M)v,  vrro  Si  rwv  y6fii^wv  i^aivofdvriv  ^X^^^y  ^v 
fvcixriv.  Of  Sentences^  that  which  demtea  one  Existence 
simply f  and  which  is  strictly  okk,  may  be  considered  as 
analogous  to  a  piece  of  Timber  not  yet  severed,  and  called 
on  this  account  One.  That  which  denotes  several  Exist-- 
ences,  and  which  appears  to  be  made  one  by  some  Conjunc- 
tive  Porticky  is  analogous  to  a  Ship  made  up  of  many 
pieces,  of  Timber^  and  which  by  means  of  the  nails  has  an 
apparent  Unity.     Am.  in  Lib.  de  Interpret,  p.  54,  6. 

R 
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tencesy  yet  as  to  their  respective  M^amings^ 
18  a  perfect  Diyunctwe.  AnA  thus  it  ap^ 
pears,  that  though  all  Conjunctions  conjoin 
Sentences^  yet  with  respect  to  the  Sense^ 
some  are  CoKjUNCTiV£,  and  some  Dis* 

m 

jukctive;  and  hence ^^^  it  is  that  we 
derive  their  different  Species. 

The  Conjunctions  which  conjoin  both 
Sentences  and  their  Meanings^  are  either 
Copulatives  or  Continuatives.  The 
principal  Copulative  in  English  is,  And. 
T%e  Continuatives  m^.  If,  Because, 
Therefore,  That,  &c.  The  Difference 
between  these  is  this — The  Qopulatim  does 
no  more  than  barely  couph  Sentences,  and 
is  th^efore  applicable  to  all  Subjects, 
whode  Nature&  are  not  incompo^lo;.  Con^ 
tihuatives^  on  the  contrary,  by  a  more  inti- 
mate  coniiection,    consolidate    Sentences 


j»-  »■ 


^^'Thos  Scaliger.    Jut  ergo  Smnm  emgungwnt^ 

eonfunguntf  Sensum  vefo 


Jungunt.    De  C.  L.  Lat.  c»  167. 
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into  one  continuous  Wholes  atid  are  th^re- 
fore  applicable  only  to  Subjects,  which 
have  an  essential  Co^incidence. 

To  explain  by  examples^— It  is  tio  ^ay 
improper  to  say^  lAfsippus  wets  a  Statuary , 
AKD  Triscian  ttas  a  GtarkmaHan — The 
Snn  shinethy  and  fA^  1^%  aV c/^ar— because 
these  are  things  that  may  co-exist,  and  yet 
imply  no  absurdity.  But  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  say,  Lysippus  was  a  Statuary ^  be- 
cause Priscian  mas  a  Grammarian;  though 
not  to  say,  the  Sun  shineth,  becausb  the 
Sky  is  c/ear«  The  Reason  is,  with  redpect 
to  the  first,  the  Co-incidence  is  merely  ac- 
ddental ;  with  respect  to  the  last,  it  is  es- 
seitHalj  and  founded  in  nature.  And  sro 
much  for  the.  Distinction  between  Copit^ 
latvoes  and  ContinuativesJ''^ 


<'^  Captdaivtkt  eH^  fiut  cojndat  tarn  terba^  quota  Sen- 
sum,    Thus  Piiaeian^  p.  IQS6.    Bat  Scalier  is  more 

R   2 
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As  to  Continuatives;  they  are  either  Sup- 
positive,  such  as,  If  ;  or  Positive,  such 
as,  Because,  Therefore,  As,  &c.  Take 
Examples  of  each — you  will  live  happilyy 
1 F  you  live  honestly — you  will  live  happily j 
BECAUSE  you  live  honestly.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  Continuatives  is  this 
— ^The  Suppositives  denote  Connection^  but 
assert  not  actual  Existence;  the  Positives 
imply  both  the  one  and  the  other  J^ 


explicit — stSensum  confungunt  (conjunctiones  ac)  aut  ne- 
cessarid^  aut  mm  necessario  ;  et  si  non  necessaridj  turn  fiunt 
Copulattvay  &c.  De  C.  Ling.  Lat.  c.  167.  Priacian^s- 
own  account  of  Continuatives  is  as  follows.  Continua- 
tiva  mntf  qua  contiTtuattonem  et  consequentiam  rerum  signi- 
Jlcant — ibid.  Scaliger^s  aoeount  is — causam  aut  praUi" 
tuunty  aut  subdunt.  Ibid.  c.  168.  The  Greek  name  for 
the  Copulative  was  Svi/Sea/Ltoc  (rvfnr\iKTiK6g'^  for  the 
Continuative,  mtvaTtriKS^ ;  the  Etymologies  of  which 
words  justly  distinguish  their  respective  characters. 

('^  The   old  Gretk  Grammarians   confined  the  name 
^vvarrriKol,  and  the  Latins  that  of  Continuativaf  to  those 
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Farther  than  this,  the  Positives  above 
mentioned  are  either  Causal,  such  as, 
Because,  Since,  As,  &c.  or  Collec- 
TivE,  such  as,  Therefore,  Where- 
fore, Then,  &c.  The  Difference  be- 
tween these  is  this^ — the  Causals  subjoin 
Causes  to  Effects — The  Sun  is  in  Eclipse^ 


Conjunctions,  which  we  have  called  Supposiiive  or  Con^ 
ditionalf  while  the  Positive  they  called  TrapaavvccnriKot, 
or .  Subcontmuaitva,  They  agree  however  in  describing 
thor  proper  Characters.  The  first  according  to  Gaza 
are,  ol  vrrap^iv  fiiv  a,  aKo\s0(av  SI  riva  i^  ra^iv  Si|- 
XSvrec— L.  IV.  Priacian  says^  they  signify  to  us,  ^uo- 
lis  est  ordirkUio  et  natura  rerumy  cum  dubttatiane  aliquA 
esaentue  rerum — p.  1027.  And  Scaliger  says,  they  con- 
join «tne  svbnatenJtiSL  necessarid ;  potest  entm  svbsisttre  et 
non.subnatere;  uirumque  enim  admittunt.  Ibid.  c.  168. 
On  the  contrary  of  the  Positive,  or  va^aavvoimKoi  (to 
use  his  own  name)  Gaza  tells  us,  £ri  i^  virap%iv  fora 
ra^€a>c  <rrifJLalvs<riv  Srocyc — And  Priscian  says,  causam 
cowtintiotionis  ostendunt  conaequentem  cum  essentia  rerum — 
And  Scaliger  y  non  ex  hypothesis  sed  ex  eo,  quod  subsistit,  , 
confungunt^     Ibid. 

It  may  seem  at  first  somewhat  strange,  why  the  pQsi" 
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BECAUSE  the  MoQn  intervene$ — The  Collec- 
tives subjoin  Effects  to  Causes — The  Moon 
intervenes,  therefohe  th^  Sun  is  in 
Eclipse.  Now  we  use  Causalf  in  those 
instances,  where,  the  effect  being  con^ 
spicuous,  we  seek  its  Cause ;  and  CoUeo- 
tives^  in  Demonstrations,  and  Science  pro* 
perly  so   called,   where  the   Cause   being 


tipe  ConjuneUoos  should  h$,ve  been  oonsideMd  as  Subonll- 
nati&  te  lh0  Suppowtivcy  whieh  by  then  andeiit  Nunes 
apprars  %o  have  been  the  fact.  Is  it,  that  the  Pupict^ 
ai^  (xmfined  to  what  uctnalfy  u ;  the  Suppoaitive  exteod 
to  P^tssiblesy  nay  «ven  as  far  as  to  hnpoiaMeii  Tbua  it  is 
falsa  ta^  affim,  A»iti$>  Dag^  it  is  LigkB,  unless  it  actually 
k  Day.  But  we  may  at  midnight  affism.  If  it  be  Doj^ 
it  t»  liighU  because  the^  If,  extends  to  PossiUea  also. 
Nay  we  may  affiim,  by  its  hdip  (if  ve  please),  even  Im« 
possibles.  We  may  say,  If  the  Sun  k  oHbi^aly  then  » the 
Slim  angtdar  :  If  the  Shy  fall^  then  shall  we  ctOch  Larke^ 
Thus  too  Sealiger  upon  the  same  oooasian — ompliHtJi'' 
nem^Cenjtinualiva  percipi  ex  eo,  quod  etiam  impoanbile  oAk 
q^^^do  proiupponit.  Do  CL  L.  Lat.  C.  168.  In  tUa 
sense  then  the  Continuative,  Supposidve  or  CondiUonal 
Conjunction  is  (as  it  were)  superior  to  the  Positive,  as 
beiw  of  greater  latitUAk  in  its  application. 
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known  firtt,  by  its  help  we  discern  conse- 
quences/'^ 

All  these  Cantinuatives  are  resolvable 
into  Copulatives.  Instead  of  Because  it 
ii  Day^  it  is  Ught^  we  maj  saj,  It  is  Doy^ 
AisT>  it  is  lAght.  Instead  of,  If  it  be  Day, 
it  is  Lights  we  may  say,  It  is  at  the  same 
time  necessary  to  be  Day^  and  to  be  Light; 
and  so  in  other  Instances.  The  Reason  is, 
that  the  Power  of  the  Copulative  extends 
to  all  Connections^  as  well  to  the  essential, 
as  to  the  casual  ov, fortuitous.  Hence  there- 
fore the  Cantin native  may  be  resolved  injto 
a  Copulative  and  something  more,  that  is  to 
say,  into  a  Copulative  implying  an  essential 
Co-^Dcidence  ^  in  the  Subjects  conjoined. 


<  a    n    11. 


^*^  The  Lotina  called  the  Causala,  Causales  or  Cau^ 
satifue:  the  Collectives,  Collective  or  lilativie:  The 
(freek$  callerf  th6  former   AlnoXoyiicot,    and  the  latter 

^  Ritolvuutur  auUm  m  Ceputativas  omnes  luti  prop' 
terea  quod  Causa  cum  Effectu  SuapU  naturd  conjuncta  est. 
Seal,  de  C.  L.  Lat.  C.  169. 
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As  to  the  Causal  Conjunctions  (of  which 
we  have  spoken  already)  there  is  no  one 
of  the  four  Species  of  Causes,  which  they 
are  not  capable  of  denoting :  for  example, 
THE  Material  Cause — The  Trumpet 
sounds^  BECAUSE  it  is  made  of  Metal — ^The 
FORMAL— TAc  Trumpet  Soundsy  because 
it  is  long  and  hollow — ^The  efficient — 
The  Trumpet  sounds^  because  an  Artist 
blows  it  —  The  final  —  The  Trumpet 
SQundsy  THAT  it  may  raise  our  courage. 
Where  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the  three 
first  Causes  are  .exprest  by  the  strong  af- 
firmation of  the  inc/icei/it;e  Mode,  because 
if  the  Efiect  actually  be,  these  must  of 
necessity  be  also.  But  the  last  Cause  has 
a  different  Mode,  namely,  the  Contingent 
or  Potential.  The  Reason  is,  that  the 
Final  Cause,  though  it  may  be  Jirst  in 
Speculation^  is  always  last  in  Event.  That  is 
to  say,  however  it  may  be  the  End,  which 
set  the  Artist  first  to  work,  it  may  still  be 
an  End  beyond  his  Power  to  obtain,  and 


"ff^ 
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which,  like  other  Contingents,  may  either 
happen,  or  not/^^  Hence  also  it  is  con- 
nected by  Conjunctions  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
such  as.  That,  %cty  Ut,  &c. 

The  Sum  is,  that  all  Conjunctions 
which  connect  both  Sentences  and  their 
Meanings,  are  either  Copulative, or  Con- 
tin  uative;  the  Continuatives  are  either 
Conditional  or  Positive ;  and  the  Positives 
are  either  Causal  or  Collective. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Disjunctive  . 
Conjunctions,     a    Species    of   Words, 
which  bear  this  contradictory  Name,  be- 
cause while  they  disjoin  the  Sense,  they  con- 
join  the  Sentences J'^^ 


^'  See  B.  I,  c.  8.  p.  148.  See  also  Vol.  I.  Note  VIII. 
p.  271.  For  the  fimr  Causes,  see  Vol.  I.  Note  XVII.  p. 
S80. 

^^^  01  S2  SiaZtVKrucol  ra  SiaZ^xtyfdva  avvriOiaiJi,  j^  ^ 
fTpayfjui  inrh  wpayfiOToCf  v  vp6awwov  chro  vpotrwws  Sea- 
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With  respect  to  these  we  may  observe, 
that  as  there  is  a  principle  of  Union  dif- 
fused throughout  all  things,  by  which  this 
Whole  is  kept  together,  and  preserved 
from  Dissipation ;  so  there  is  a  Principle 
of  Diversity  diffused  in  like  manner,  the 
Source  of  Distinction,  of  Number,  and  of 
Order/'^ 


ZevyvvvT£g,  rriv  iftpamv  iiTKrvvSsaiv^  Gaza  Gram.  L.  IV. 
Disjunction  sunt,  qu^  quamoia  dtctiones  cowfunganty  sensum 
tamen  diyunctum  habent.  Prise.  L.  XVI.  p.  1029.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  a  Sentence^  connected  by  Disjunctives,  has 
a  near  resemblance  to  a  simple  negative  Truth.  For  though 
this  as  to  its  IntellectioQ  be  disjunctive  (its  end  being  to 
disjoin  the  Subject  from  the  Predicate)  yet  as  it  combines 
Terms  together  into  one  Proposition,  it  is  as  truly  synthe" 
ticalj  as  any  Tinth,  thai  is  ^rmstivt.  See  Chap.  I.  Note 
c»>p.3. 

^'^  The  DivfiRsiTY-  which  adorns  Nature,  may  be  said 
to  heighten  by  degrees,  and  as  it  passes  to  different  Sub- 
jects} to  become  more  and  mora  intei^ie.  Some  thiags 
only  difier^  when  considered  as  IndxvidjioU^  but  if  we  nour 
to  their  Species,  immediately  lose  all  Distinction  :  such  £»r 
instance  are  Socrates  and  Plato.  Others  differ  as  to  Species, 
but  as  to  Genus  are  the  same :  such  are  Man  and  Xion. 
There  are  others  agam,  whisb  differ  an  to  GcmUy  and  co« 
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Now  it  is  to  espresi  in  $(me  degree  the 
Modifications  of  this  Diversity j  that  Dis- 
junctive Conjunctions  seem  first  to 
have  been  invented. 

Op  these  Disjunctives,  some  are 
SiMPLB)  some  Adversative  —  Simple^ 
as  when  we  say,  either  f<  is  Day^  or  it 


indde  only  in  those  tranacendental  Comprehenaions  of  Ens, 
Being,  Existence,  and  the  like  :  such  are  Quantities  and 
QualHiis,  as  for  example  an  Oimce,  and  the  Colour,  White. 
Lastly  ALL  Bbino  whatever  ^UkrSf  as  Being,  from  iVbti- 
being. 

Fiarther,  in  all  things  different,  howerer  moderate  their 
Diferaity,  there  is  an  appearance  of  OpposmoK  with 
respect  to  each  other^  in  as  much  as  each  thing  w  Uadfj 
and  not  any  of  the  rest.  But  yet  in  all  Subjects  this 
Opposition  is  not  the  same.  In  Rkz.ativs8,  such  as 
Gbreater  and  Less,  DouUe  and  Half,  FVither  and  Son, 
Cause  and  EiSsct,  in  these  it  is  more  striking,  than  in  or- 
dinary^ Subjects,  because  these  always  shew  it,  by  necessarily 
infnring  each  other.  In  Contbabies,  such  as  Black 
and  White,  Even  and  Odd,  Good  and  Bad,  Virtuous  and 
Vicious,  in  these  the  Opposition  goes  still  fiirther,  because 
these  not  only  differ^  but  are  even  destructive  of  each  other,  • 
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is  Night — Adversative  as  when  we  say,  It 
is  not  Day 9  but  iV  is  Night.  The  Diflfer- 
ence  between  these  is,  that  the  simple  do 
no  more,  than  merely  disjoin ;  the  Adversa- 
tive disjoin,  with  an  Opposition  concomitant. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  Adversative  are  defi- 
nite; the  Simple,  iridejftnite.  Thus  when 
we  say.  The  Number  of  Three  is  not  an  even 
Number  J  but  an  oddy  we  not  only  disjoin 


But  <Ae  most  potent  Opposition  is  that  of  "Avrf^aaic,  or 
CoNTRADiCTioK,  when  we  oppose  Proposition  to  Proposi- 
tion^ Truth  to  Falsehood^  asserting  of  any  Subject,  either 
it  is,  or  it  is  not.  This  indeed  is  an  Opposition  which 
extends  itself  to  all  things,  for  every  thing  conceivable 
must  needs  have  its  Negative,  though  multitudes  by  nature 
have  neither  Relatives,  nor  Contraries. 

Besides  these  Modes  of  Diyeesity,  there  are  others 
that  deserve  notice:  such  for  instance,  as  the  Diversity, 
between  the  Name  of  a  thing,  and  its  Definition:  between 
the  various  Names,  which  belong  to  the  same  thing,  and 
the  various  things,  which  are  denoted  by  the  sapne  Name  ; 
all  which  Diversities  upon  occasion  become  a  Part  of  our 
Discourse.  And  so  much,  in  short,  for  the  Subject  of 
Diversity. 
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two  opposite  Attributes,  but  we  definitely 
affirm  one,  and  deny  the  other.     But  when 

m 

we  say,  The  Number  of  the  Stars  i^  either 
even  or  odd,  though  we  assert  one  Attribute 
to  be,  and  the  other  not  io  fee,  yet  the  Alterna? 
tive  notwithstanding  is  left  indefinite.  And 
so  much  for  simple  DisjiinciivesJ^^ 

As  to  Adversative  Disjunctives^  it  has 
been  said  already  that  they  imply  Oppo- 


<*^  The  simple  Disjunctive  fi,  or  Fe/,  is  mostly  used 
indefinitely,  so  as  to  leave  an  Alternative.  But  when  it  is 
used  definitely^  so  as  to  leave  no  Alternative,  it  is  then  a 
perfect  Disjunctive  of  the  Subsequent  from  the  Previous 
and  has  the  same  force  with  i^  i,  or,  Et  non.  It  is  thus 
Gaza  explains  that  Verse  of  Homer. 

PS\o/jC  lyi}  Xaov  (t6ov  ifJtiiEvai,  ri  airoXi<jBai, 

IX.  A. 

That  is  to  say,  /  desire  the  people  should  be  saved,  akd 
NOT  be  destroyed,  the '  Conjunction  fj  beiug  avaip^iK^ci 
or  svhlative.  It  must  however  be  confest,  that  this  Verse  is 
otherwise  explained  by  an  Ellipsis,  either  of  juoXXov,  or 
aMc,  concerning  which  see  the  Commentators.   - 
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siTioN.  Now  there  can  be  no  Opposition 
of  the  same  Attribute^  in  the  same  Subject^ 
as  when  we  say  Nirem  tpob  beautiful ;  but 
the  Opposition  must  be  either  of  the  seme 
Attribute  in  different  Subjects^  as  when  we 
say  Brutus  was  a  Patriot'  but  Ccssar  was 
no^— or  of  different  Attributes  in  the  same 
Subject^  as  when  we  say,  Georgias  was  a 
Sophist y  BUT  not  a  Fkitosopher^^^-or  ofdif" 
Jerent  Attributes  in  d^erent  SulyectSf  as 
when  we  say,  Plato  was  a  Philosopher ^  but 
Hippias  was  a  Sophist. 

Th:e  Conjunctions  used  for  all  these  pur- 
poses may  be  called  Absolute  Ai>vbbsa- 

TIVBS. 

But  there  axe  other  Adcersativesj  besides 
these ;  as  when  we  say,  Nireus  was  more 
beautiful  thait  Achilles — Virgil  was  as 
great  a  Poet  as  Citero  was  an  Oraior.  The 
Character  of  these  latter  is,,  that  they  go 
farther  than  the  former,  by  marking  not 
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i^nly  Oppontian^  but  that  Equality  or  jB^- 
ce$Sy  which  aris^  among  Subjects  from 
their  b^ug  compared.  And  hence  it  is 
.they  may  be  called  Adversatives  of 
Comparison. 

BESIDES  the  AdveiFsatives  here  men- 
tioned,  there  are  two  other  Species^  of 
.  which  the  most  eminent  are  unless  and 
ALTHo'.  For  example — Troy  will  he 
taken  unless  the  Palladium  be  preserved — 
Troy  wUl  be  taken  alt  ho'  Hector  de- 
fend  it.  The  Nature  of  these  Adversatives 
may  be  thus  explained.  As  every  E^ent 
\»  naturally  allied  to  its  Cauae^  so  by  parity 
of  reason  it  is  opposed  to  its  Preventive^ 
And  as  every  Cause  is  either  adequate  ^^  or 
inadequate  (in-adequate,  when  it  endea- 
vours, without  being  effectual)  so  in  like 

<'^  This  Distmction  hat  reference  to  common  Opinion, 
aod.tbe /oryn  of  Languag^^  csmmant  thereto.  In  strict 
metaphysical  trutb^.i^Q  Catmf.  that,  ia  m>t,  adeq^i^ey  is  any 
Cauic  at  all. 


' 
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manner  is  every  Preventive.  TSiovr  a€Uquate 
Preventives  are  exprest  by  such  Ad  versa- 
tives,  as  unless — Troj/  mil  be  takeuy  un- 
less the  Palladium  be  preserved;  that  is 
This  alone  is  sufficient  to  prevent  it.  The 
in-adequate  are  exprest  by  such  Adversa- 
tives  as  altho' — Troy  will  be  taken 
ALT  ho'  Hector  defend  it;  that  is,  Jffec- 
tors  Defence  will  prove  in-effectual. 

The  Names  given  by  the  old  Grammar- 
ians to  denote  these  last  Adversatives, 
appear  not  sufficiently  to  express  their 
Natures/"^  They  may  be  better  perhaps 
called  Adversatives  Adequate  and 
In-adequate. 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  Disjunctives, 
that  is  Conjunctions,  which  conjoin  Sen- 


^"^They  called  them  for  thfe  most  part,  without  suffici- 
ent Distinction  of  their  Species,  Adversativa^  or  'Evavri- 
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tencesj  but  not  their  meaningSy  are  either 
Simple,  or  Adversative;  and  that  all 
Advers  ATI  VES  are  either  Absolute  or  Com-- 
parative;  or  else  Adequate  or  In-adequate. 

We  shall  finish  this  Chapter  with  a  few 
miscellany  Observations. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed, 
through  all  the  Species  of  Disjunctives, 
that  the  same  Disjunctive  appears  to  have 
greater  or  less  force,  according  as  the  Sub- 
jects, which  it  disjoins,  are  more  or  less 
disjoined  by  Nature.  For  example,  if 
we  say,  Every  Number  is  ewn,  or  odd — 
Every  Proposition  is  true^  or  false — nothing 
seems  to  disjoin  more  strongly  than  the 
Diyunctivej  because  no  things  are  in  Na- 
ture more  incompatible  than  the  Subjects. 
But  if  we  say.  That  Object  is  a  Triangle^ 
OR  Figure  contained  under  three  right  lines 
— the  (or)  in  this  case  hardly  seems  to 
disjoin,  or  indeed  to  do  more,  than  dii- 
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iinctly  to  express  the  Thing,  first  bj  its 
Name^  and  then  by  its  Definition.  So  if  we 
SB,y,  That  Figure  is  a  Sphere^  on  a  Globe^ 
OR  a  Ball — the  Disjunctive  in  this  case, 
tends  no  farther  to  disjoin,  than  as  it  dis- 
tinguishes the  several  Names,  which  belong 

« 

to  the  same  ThingJ''^ 

Again — the  Words,  When  and  Where^ 
and  all  others  of  the  same  nature,  such  as. 
Whence,  Whither,  Whenever,  JVherever,  ^c. 
may  be  properly  called  Adverbial  Con- 
junctions, because  they  participate  the 
nature  both  of  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions 

of  Conjunctions,    as   they   conjoin   Sen- 


^'^  The  Latins  had  a  peculiar  Particle  for  this  occasion, 
which  they  called  Subdisjunctiva,  a  Subdisjuncttve;  snid 
that  was  Sive.  Alexander  sive  Paris;  Mars  sive 
Mavors.  The  Greek  Eir  5v  seems  to  answer  the  same 
end.  Of  these  Particles,  Scaliger  thus  speaks'-:-J?^  sa'nc 
wmvtn  Suhdisfuncttvarum  rede  acceptum  esU  neque  enim 
iam  plan^  disjungit,  quam  Disjunctive.  Nam  Disfunc- 
tiva  sunt  in  CoiUrariis — Subdisfunctiva  auttm  etiam  in  non 
Contrariis^  sed  Diversis  tantum ;  ut^  Alexander  sive  Paris. 
De  C.  L.  Lat.  c.  170. 


«» 
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teaces ;   of  Adverbs^  as  they   denote  the 

Attributes  either  of  TiW,  or  of  Place. 

• 

Again — these  Adverbial  Conjunctions^ 
and  perhaps  most  of  the  Prepositions  (con- 
trary to  the  Character  of  accessory  Words, 
which  have  strictly  no  Signification,  but 
when  associated  with  other  words)  have  a 
kiad  of  obscure  Signification,  ^hen  taken 
alone,  by  denoting  those  Attributes  of 
Time  and  Place.  And  hence  it  i^,  that 
they  appear  in  Grammar,  like  Zoophytes 
in  Nature;  a  kind  of  ^'\  middle  Beings, 
of  an)phibious  character,  which,  by  shar- 
ing the  Attributes  of  the  higher  and  the 
lower,  conduce  to  link  the  Whole  toge- 
ther/'^ 


(•) 


rioXXaxov  yap  ri  t^vaig   SfiXri  yiverai   Kara  fiiKpov 

Zioov  ri  ifkvrhv.     ThemisL   p.    74.   Ed.   Aid.      See   also 
Jr%8t.  de  Animal.  Part.  p.  93. 1. 10.  Ed.  Syll. 

^^^  It  is  somewhat  surprizing  that  the  politest  and  mosi 
elegant  of  the  Attic  Writers,  and  Plato  above  all  the  rest, 

S    2 
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And  so  much -for  Con  jo  notion  s,  their 
Genus,  and  their  Species. 


should  have  their  works  filled  with  Partides  of  all  kinds, 
and  with  Conjunctions  in  particular ;  while  in  the  modem 
polite  works,  as  well  of  ourselyes  as  of  our  neij^bours, 
scarce  such  a  Word  as  a  Partide,  or  Conjunction  is  to  be 
^und.  Is  ity  that  where  there  is  Connection  m  the  Mean- 
itigf  there  must  be  Worda  had  to  camud  ;  but  that  wheie 
the  Connection  is  little  or  none,  such  Connectiyes  are  of 
little  use  ?  That  Houses  of  Cards,  without  cement,  may 
well  answer  their  end,  but  not  those  Houses,  where  one 
would  chuae  to  dwell  ?  Is  this  the  Caused?  or  have  we 
an  Elq;anoe,  to  the  Antients  unknown  ? 


FeiiiiliiM9  ad  tummamfortuna,  ^. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Concerning  those  Connectives  called 

Prepositions. 


t 


REPOSITIONS  by  their  name  ex- 
press  their  Place,  but  not  their  Character. 
Their  Definition  will  distineuish  them 
from  the  former  Connectives.  A  Pre- 
position is  a  Part  of  Speech,  devoid  itself 
of  Signification,  but  so  formed  as  to  unite 
two  Words  thai  are  significant,  and  that  re- 
fuse  to  co-alesce  or  unite  of  themselves/'^ 


<*'  The  Stoic  Name  for  a  Preposition  was  IIpoOc- 
TiKog  2vvS€ir/Lioc>  Praponttva  Cowjunctio,  a  Prtpositw 
Catijunctton,  *€t^  f/Jkv  Sv  i^  forit  rac  aXXac  irapa0l- 
(TCfc  ol  wpoOitnig  (rvvScoyuKtic  (n/yra^cbic  ytvovrai  iropfju- 
^ariKat,   XAcicrac  fituv*  i^  wv  i^  ai^opfiri  fvptfrai  irapi. 

rocc  2rck>CK0cc  ts  KokugOai  avrac  npodercicdc  SvvSlir/tfSC* 
Now  in  what  manner  even  in  other  applicationa  (besides 
the  present)  Prepontiona  give  proof  of  their  Conjunctive 
Syntax,  we  have  mentioned  already  ;  whence  too  the  Stoice 
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This  connective  Power  (which  relates  to 
Words  only,  and  not  Sentences),  will  be 
better  understood  from  the  following 
Speculations. 

Some  things  co-alesce  and  unite  of 
themselves ;  others  refuse  to  do  so  without 
help  J  and  as  it  were  compulsion.  Thus  in 
Works  of  Art,  the  Mortar  and  the  Stone 
co-alesce  of  themselves ;  but  the  Wainscot 
and  the  Wall  not  without  Nails  and  Pins, 
In  nature  this  is  more  conspicuous.  For 
example ;  all  Quantities,  and  Qualities  co- 
alesce  immediately  with  their  Substances. 
Thus  it  is  we  say,  a- fierce  Lion^  a  vast 
Mountain;  and  from  this  Natural  Concord 
of  Subject  and  Accident,  arises  the  Grdm- 


took'Occaeion  to  call  them  Pjiepositive  Conjunctions. 
Jpollon.  L.  IV.  c.  5.  p.  313.  Yet  is  this  in  fact  rather 
a  descriptire  Sketchy  than  a  complete  Definition^  since 
thfriB  are  other  Conjunctioim,  which  are  Prepositive  as 
well  as  these.  See  Gaz.  L.  IV.  de  Prseposit.  Prise.  L. 
XIV.  p.  983. 
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matical  Concord  of  Substantive  and  Adjective. 
Ill  like  manner  Actions  co-alesce  with  their 
Agents,  and  Passions  with  their  Patients. 
Thus  it  is  we  say,  Alexander  conquers ;  Da- 
rius  is  conquered.  Nay,  as  every  Energy 
is  a  kind  of  Medium  between  its  Agent 
and  Patient,  the  whole  three.  Agents 
Energt/y  and  Patient,  co-alesce  with,  the 
same  facility ;  as  when  we  say,  Alexander 
conquers  Darius.  And  hence,  that  is  from 
these  Modes  of  natural  Co-alescence^  arises 
the  Grammatical  Regimen  of  the  Verb  by 
its  Nominative^  and  of  the  A  ccusative  by  its 
Verb.  Farther  than  this,  Attributives  them- 
selves may  be  most  of  them  characterized ; 
as  when  we  say  of  such  Attributives  as  raw, 
beautiful^  learned^  he  ran  swiftly,  she  was 
very  beautiful^  he  was  moderately  learned, 

» 

^*c.  And  hence  the  Co-alescence  of  the 
Adverb  with  Verbs j  ParticipleSy  and  Adjec- 
tives. 

The  general  Conclusion  appears  to  be 
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this.    ^^  Those  Parts  of  Speech  unite 

**  OF  THEMSELVES  IN  GeAMMAE,    WHOSE 

'^  ORIGINAL    Archetypes    unite    of 

"THEMSELVES   IN    NaTURE/'      To  which 

I 

we  may  add,  as  following  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  the  great  Objects  of  Natural 
Union  are  Substance  and  Attribute. 
Now  though  Substances  naturally  co-incide 
with  their  Attributes^  yet  they  absolutely 
refuse  doing  so,  one  with  another.^^  And 
hence  those  known  Maxims  in  Physics, 
that  Bodff  is  impenetrable ;  that  tnH>  Bodies 
cannot  possess  the  same  place ;  that  the  same 
Attribute  cannot  belong  to  different  Sub- 
stances^  Spc. 

\ 

X 

From  these  Principles  it  follows,  that 
when  we  form  a  Sentence,  the  Substantive 


^^^  CauaOf  propter  quam  duo  Sub$tantwa  mm  ptmuniur 
sint^  copuld,  t  PhilowphiA  petenda  est :  neque  enim  duo  m6- 
stantialiter  uuum  essepotest^  sicut  Substantia  et  Jcddens; 
Uague  non  dieas,  C^sar,  Cato  pugnat.  Seal,  de  Caus. 
Ling.  Lat.  c.  177. 
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without  difficulty  co-incides  with  the  Verb, 

m 

from  the  natural  Co-incidence  of  Substance 
and  Energy — ^The  Sun  warmeth.  So 
likewise  the  Energy  with  the  Subject j  on 

which    it     operates warmeth      the 

£arth.  So  likewise  both  Substance  and 
Energy  with  their  proper  Attributes. — 
The  Splendid  Sun, — genially  warm- 
eth— THE  FERTILE  Earth.  Butsuppose 
we  were  desirous  to  add  other  Substantives, 
as  for  instance,  Air  or  Beams.  How  would 
these  co-incide,  or  under  what  Character 
could  they  be  introduced  ?  Not  as  Nomi- 
natives or  Accusatives^  for  both  those  places 
are  already  filled  j  the  Nominative  by  the 
Substance,  Sun  ;  the  Accusative  by  the 
Substance,  Earth.  Not  as  Attributes  to 
these  last,  or  to  any  other  thing ;  fox  Attri- 
butes by  nature  they  neither  are^  nor  can 
be  made.  Here  then  we  perceive  the  Rise 
and  Use  of  Prepositions.  By  these  we 
connect  those  Substantives  to  Sentences, 
which  at  the  time  are  unable  to  co-alesce 
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of  themselves^  Let  us  assume  for  instance 
a  pair  of  these  Connectives^  ThW  and 
With,  and  mark  their  Effect  upon  the 
Substances  here  mentioned.  The  splendid 
Sun  WITH  his  Beams  genially  warmeth 
thro'  the  air  J  the  fertile  Earth.  The 
Sentence,  as  before,  remains  intire  and  one; 
the  Substantives  required  are  both  intro^ 
duced;  and  not  a  Word,  which  was  there 
before,  is  detruded  from  its  proper  place. 

It  must  here  be  observed  that  most,  if 
not  all  Prepositions  seem  originally  formed 
to  denote  the  Relations  of  Place/*'^  The 
reason  is,  this  is  that  grand  Relation^  which 
Bodies  or  natural  Substances  maintain  at 
all  times  one  to  another,  whether  thej  are 


^*^  Omne  corpus  aut  movetur  aut  quiescit :  quare  opus 
fait  aliquA  notd,  qme  TO  IIGY  significartt^  sive  esset  inter 
duo  esirtma^  inter  qua  motusfit^  sive  esset  in  dtero  extrt^ 
wumem^  in  quibus^t  quies,  Hinc  elicientus  Praposittoms 
essentialem  definUionem,  Seal,  de  Caus*  Ling.  Lat.  c. 
152. 
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contiguous  or  remote,  whether  in  motion, 
or  at  rest* 

< 

It  may  be  said  indeed  that  in  the  Con- 
tinuity of  Place  they  form  this  Universe 
or  VISIBLE  Whole,  and  are  made  as 
much  One  by  that  general  Comprehension 
as  is  consistent  with  their  several  Natures, 
and  specific  Distinctions.  Thus  it  is  we 
have  Prepositions  to  denote  the  contiguous 
Relation  of  Body,  as  when  we  say,  Caius 
walked  WITH  a  Staff;  the  Statue  stood 
UPON  a  Pedestal ;  the  River  ran  over  a 
Sand ;  others  for  the  detached  Relation,  as 
when  we  say,  He  is  going  to  Italy ;  the 
Sun  is  risen  above  the  Hills;  these  Figs 
came  from  Turkey.  So  as  to  Motion  and 
Rest^  only  with  this  difference,  that  here 
,  the  Preposition  varies  its  character  with 
the  Verb.  Thus  if  we  say,  that  Lamp 
hangs  FROM  the  Ceiling y  the  Preposition, 
Prom,  assumes  a  Character  of  Quiescence^ 
But  if  we  say,  that  Lamp  is  falling  raoM 
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the  Ceilings  the  Preposition  in  such  case 
assumes  a  Character  of  Motiotii  So  in 
Mi  It  any 

'-'To  support  uneasie  Steps 
Over  the  burning  Marie — Par.  L.  I. 

Here  over  denotes  Motion. 


Again — 

— He^-'with  looks  of  cordial  Love 
Hung  OVER  her  enamour*d-^  Par.  L.  IV. 

■  

Here  over  denotes  Rest. 

But  though  the  original  use  of  Preposi- 
tions  was  to  denote  the  Relations  of  Place 
they  could  not  be  confined  to  this  Office 
only.  They  by  degrees  extended  them- 
selves to  Subjects  incorporeal^  and  came  to 
denote  Relations,  as  well  intellecttuil  ss 
local.  Thus,  because  in  Place  he,  who  is 
abovcy  has  commonly  the  advantage  over 
him,  who  is  helow^  hence  we  transfer  over 
and  UNDER  to  Dominion  and  Obedience; 
of  a  king  we  say,  he  ruled  oyer  his  People; 
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of  a  common  Soldier,  he  served  under 
mch  a  General.  So  too  we  say,  xsnth 
Thought;  without  Attention;  thinking 
wer  a  Subject ;  under  Anxiety  ;  from  Fear ; 
out  of  Love ;  through  Jealousy,  &c.  AH 
which  instances,  with  many  others  of  like 
kind,  shew  that  the  first  Wprds  of  Men, 
like  their^r^^  Ideas^  had  an  immediate  re- 
ference to  sensible  Objects^  and  that  in  after 
days,  when  they  began  to  discern  with  their 
Intellect,  they  took  those  Words,  which 
they  found  already  made,  and  transferred 
them  by  metaphor  to  intellectual  Concep- 
tions. There  is  indeed  no  Method  to  ex- 
press nevf  Ideas,  but  either  this  of  Met  a- 
phory  or  that  of  Coining  new  Words,  both 
which  have  been  practised  by  Philosophers 
and  wise  Men,  according  to  the  nature, 
and  exigence  of  the  occasion.^**^ 

^^  Among  the  Words  new  coined  we  may  ascribe  to  Anax- 
agoras  'OfioiofdpHa ;  to  Plato  Ilofornc  ;  to  Cicero,  Quali- 
ta»;  to  jlrisMk^EvTiKixiia ;  to  the  Stoics,  Ovric^  lap&tt^ 

and  many  others.-— Among  the  Words  transferred  by  Me- 
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In   the  foregoing  use  of  Prepositions, 
we  have  seen  how  they  are  applied  xoltx 


•^^ 


tiqpboT  iitmi  common  to  special  Meanings,  to  the  Plaiomot 
we  may  ascribe  *lSia  ;  to  the  Pjfthagortans  and  Pertpa- 
tettesj  Kartiyopia,  and  KarnyopeXv ;  to  the  StotcSf  Kara- 
Xf|^cc>  v7r<JXi|T^tc>   KaO{)Kov ;  to  the  PyrrkomstSf  "£&«, 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  he  who  pretends 
to  discuss  the  Sentiments  of  any  one  of  these  Philosophers 
or  even  to  cite  and  translate  him  (except  in  trite  and  ob- 
vious Sentences)  without  accurately  knowing  die  Greek 
Tongue  in  general ;  the  nice  differences  of  many  Words 
apparently  synonymous ;  the  peculiar  Stile  of  the  author 
whom  he  presumes  to  handle  ;  th^  new  coined  Woids,  and 
new  Significatiqns  given  to  old  Wocds^  used  by  such 
Author,  and  his  Sect ;  the  whole  Philosophy  of  such  Sect, 
together  with  the  Connections  and  Dependencies  of  its 
Mveral  Parts,  whelher  Logical,  Ethical,  or  Physical ; — Ha, 
I  say,  that,  without  this  previous  preparation,  attempts 
what  I  have  said,  will  shoot  in  the  dark ;  will  be  Uable 
to  perpetual  blunders  :  will  explain,  and  praise,  and  censure 
merely  by  chance ;  and  thou^  ha  may  possibly  to  Fools 
appear  as  a  wise  Man,  will  certainly  among  the  wise  ever 
'pass  for  a  Fool.  Such  a  Man's  Intellect  comprehends 
antient  Philosophy,  as  his  eye  comprehends  a  distant 
Prospect.  He  may  see  perhaps  enough,  to  know  Moun- 
tains fiwm  Pkins,  and  Seas  from  Woods;,  but  for  aA 
aoowrate  disoernment  of  particulars,  and  tll^ir  chiivacter, 
this  without  farther  helps,  it  lis  impodaiUe^he  i^uld  sttain. 
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vn 


ff«pafl50"/v,  btf  tpay  of  J uxt apposition ^  that  is 
to  say,  where  they  are  prefix t  to  a  Word, 
without  becoming  a  Part  of  it.  But  they 
may  be  used  also  koltol  owdfO'/v,  6y  way  of 
Composition^  that  is,  they  may  be  prefixt 
to  a  Word,  so  as  to  become  a  real  Part  of 
it.^^  Thus  in  Greek  v^e  have  ^Ernqour^xf^ 
in  Latin^  Intelligerfj  in  Englishj  to  Under- 
stand. So  also,  to  foretelj  to  overact^  to 
undervalue,  to  outgo^  ^c.  and  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  other  instances  innumerable.  In 
this  ca:se,  the  Prepositions  commonly  trans- 
fuse something  of  their  own  meaning  into 
the  Word,  with  which  they  are  compound- 
ed; and  this  imparted  Meaning  in  most 
instances  will  be  found  ultimately  resolv- 
able into  some  of  the  Relations  of  Place,^ 
as  used  either  in  its  proper  or  metaphorical 
acceptation. 


^'^  See  Gaz.  Gram.  L.  IV.  Cap.  de  Pneposttione. 

^  For  example,  Jet  us  suppose  some  given  Spaee.     E 
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Lastly,  there  are  times,  when  Prepo- 
sitions totally  lose  their  connective  Nature, 


and  F  signify  out  of  that  Spaoe;  Per,  through  it^  from 
begining  to  end;  In,  within  it;  Sub,  under  it.  Henee 
then  E  and  Pbe  in  composition  augment;  Enomusy  some- 
thing not  simply  big,  bat  big  in  Excess ;  something  got 
011^  of  the  ruUj  and  b^fond  the  measure;  Dico,  to  speak; 
Edicoy  to  speak  out;  whence  Edictum^  an  Edict,  something 
so  efl^ually  spoken,  as  all  are  supposed  to  hear,  and  aU 
to  obey.    So  Terencet 

DicOf  Edico  ihi&w— Eun.  V.  6.  20. 

which  (as  Dtmatus  teljs  us  in  his  Comment)  is  an  ki%t\m^. 
Farij  to  speak ;  Effari,  to  speak  oic/-*hence  Effatum,  an 
Axiom,' or  self-evident  Proposition,  something  addressed 
as  it  were  to  all  men,  and  calling'  for  universal  Assent. 
Cic.  Acad.  II.  S9.  Permagnus,  Perutilis,  great  through-^ 
outy  useful  through  every  part. 

On  the  contrary,  In  and  Sub  diminish  and  lessen. 
Injustus,  Iniquus,  unjust,  inequitable,  that  lies  within 
Justice  and  Equity,  that  reaches  not  so  £ur,  that  falls 
short  of  them ;  Subniger,  blackish;  Subrubicundus,  red- 
dish  :  tending  to  black,  and  tending  to  red,  but  yet  wnder 
the  standard,  and  below  perfection. 

Emo  originally  signified  to  take  aw€ff ;  hence  it  came 
to  signify  to  buy,  because  he  who  buys,  takes  away 
his  purchase.     Inter,  Between,  implies  Discontinuance, 
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being  converted  into  Adverbs,  and  used  in 
Syntax  accordingly.     Thus  Homery 

— And  Earth  smiPd  all  around. 

ft 

lA.  T.  362. 

But  of  this  we  have  spoken  in  a  preceding 
Chapter/'^'  One  thing  we  must  however 
observe,  before  we  finish  this  Chapter, 
which  is,  that  whatever  we  may  be,  told  of 
Cases  in  modern  Languages,  there  are  in 
fact  no  such  things ;  but  their  force  and 
power  is  exprest  by  two  Methods,  either 


for  in  things  oontinuous  there  can  nothing  lie  between. 
From  these  two  comes,  Intermo^  to  kill^  that  is  to  say,  to 
take  a  Man  away  in  the  mid$t  of  Life^  by  making  a  Di»' 
continuance  of  his  vital  Energy,  So  also  PerimOf  to  kill 
a  Man,  that  is  to  say,  to  take  him  away  thoroughly  ;  for 
indeed  what  more  thorough  taking  away  can  well  be  sup- 
posed ?  The  Greek  Verb,  'Ai/aipccv,  and  the  English  Verb, 
To  take  offy  seem  both  to  cany  the  same  allusion.  And 
thus  it  is,  that*  Prepositions  become  Parts  of  other  Words. 

<^5  See  before,  p.  205. 
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by  Situation  J  or  by  Prepositions ;  the  Nom^ 
native  and  Accusative  Cases  by  Situation ; 
the  rest  by  Prepositions.  But  this  we  shall 
make  the  subject  of  a  Chapter  by  itself, 
concluding  here  our  Inquiry  concerning 
Prepositions. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Concerning  Cases. 

As  Case&,  or  at  least  their  various 
Powers,  depend  on  the  knowledge  partly 
of  Nounsy  partly  of  Verbs^  and  partly  of 
Prepositions  ;  they  have  been  reserved,  till 
those  Parts  of  Speech  had  been  examined 
and  discussed,  and  are  for  that  reason  made 
the  Subject  of  so  late  a  Chapter  as  the 
present 

Tbsbe  are  no  Cases,  in  the  modern 
Languages,  except  a  few  among  the  pri^ 
mitvoe  Pronouns j  such  as  I,  and  Me  ;  Je, 
and  MoY  ;  and  the  English  Genitive^  form- 
ed by  tlie  addition  of  s,  as  when  from 
LtOHy  we  form  Lion's;  from  Shipy  Ship's. 
Prom  this   defect,  however,  we  may   be 

T  2 
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enabled  to  discover  in  some  instances  whai 
a  Case  is,  the  Periphrasis,  which  supplies 
its  place,  being  the  Case  (as  it  were)  wn- 
folded.  Thus  Equi  is  analyzed  into  Du 
Chevalj  Of  the  Horse  ;  Equo  into  Au  Che^ 
valj  To  the  Horse.  And  hence  we  see 
that  the  Genitive  and  Dative  Cases 
imply  the  joint  Power  of  a  Noi/w  and  a 
Preposition,  the  Genitive's  Preposition  be- 
ing A,  De,  ov  Ex,  the  Dative's  Preposition 
being  Ad,^  or  Versus. 

*  We  have  not  this  assistance  as  to  the 
Accusative,  which  in  modern  Languages 
(a  few  instances  excepted)  is  only  knowA 
from  its  position,  that  is  to  say,  by  being 
subsequent  to  its  Verb>  in  the  collocation 
of  the  words. 

» 
The  Vocative  we  pass . over  from  its 
little  use,  being  not  only  unknown  to  the 
modern  Languages,  but  often  in  the  an- 
tient  being  supplied  by  the  Nominative. 
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The  Ablative  likewise  was  used  by 
the  Romans  only;  a  Case  they  seem  to 
have  adopted  to  Msociate  with  their 
Prepositions^  as  they  had  deprived  their 
Genitive  and  Dative  of  that  privilege;  a 
Case  certainly  not  necessary,  because  the 
Greeks  do  as  well  without  it,  and  because 
with  the  iloman^  themselves  it  is  frequently 
undistinguished. 

There  remains  the  Nominative,  which 
whether  it  were  a  Case  or  no,  was  much 
disputed  by  the  Antients.  The  Peripate- 
tics held  it  to  be  no  Case^  and  likened  the 
Noun,  in  this  its  primary  and  original  Form^ 
to  a  perpendicular  Line,  such,  for  example, 

as  the  line  AB. 

BCD 


A 

The  Variations  from  the  Nominative,  Ihey 
considered,  as  if  AB  were  to  fall  from  its 
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perpeodicular,  as  for  example,  to  AC,  or 
AD.  Hence  then  they  only  called  these 
Variations,  IITQSEIS,  Casus,  Cases,  or 
Fallings.  The  Stoics  on  the  contrary, 
and  the  Grammarians  with  them,  made 
the  Nominative  a  Case  also.  Words  they 
considered  (as  it  were)  to  fall  from  the 
Mind  or  Discursive  Faculty.  Now  when  a 
Noun  fell  thence  in  its  primary  Form,  they 
then  called  it  IITQSIS  OP0H,  Casus 

RECTUS,  AN  ERECT,  OT  UPRIGHT  CaSE  Or 

Falling,  such  as  AB,  and  by  this  name 
they  distinguish  the  Nominative.  When  it 
fell  from  the  Mind  under  any  of  its  varia* 
tionSj  as  for  example  in  the  ibrm  of  a  Genp- 
tivcj  a  Dativcj  or  the  like,  such  variations 

they  called  HTOSEIS  HAAriAI,  Ca- 

SUS  OBLIQUI,  OBLIQUE  CaSES,  OI  SIDE- 
LONG Fallings  (such  as  AC,  or  AD)  in 
opposition  to  the  other  (that  is  AB)  which 
was  erect  and    perpendicular.^'^      Hence 


^*'  See  ^nmon.  in  Libr.  de  Inteipr.  p.  96* 
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too  Grammarians  called  the  Method  of 
enumerating  the  various  Cases  of  a  Noun, 

KAISIS^  Dbclinatio,  a  Declension, 
it  being  a  sort  of  progressive  Descent  from 
the  Noun's  upright  Farm  thro'  its  various 
declining  FarmSj  that  is,  a  IDescent  from 
AB,  to  AC,  AD,  &c. 

Of  these  Cases  we  shall  treat  but  of 
four,  that  is  to  say,  the  Nominatitb^  the 
AccusATiTE,  the  Gbnitivb  and  the 
Dativb. 

It  has  been  said  already  in  the  preced- 
ing Chapter,  that  the  great  Objects  of  na- 
tural Union  are  Substance  and  Attri- 
bute. Now  from  this  Natural  Concord 
arises  the  Logical  Concord  of  Subject 
and  Predicate,  and  the  Grammatical 
Concord  o/* Substantive  and  Attribu- 
tive.^^ These  Concords  in  Speech 
'~~ —  -  ■    —  -  — '  -  -  ■  ~— ^^-^■^— — ^^— 

^*>  See  be&re  p.  864. 
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produce  Propositions  and  Sentences, 
as  that  previous  Concord  in  Nature 
produces  natural  Beings.  '  This  being 
admitted,  we  proceed  by  observing,  that 
when  a  Sentence  is  regular  and  orderly, 
Nature' 8^  Substance^  the  Logician's  Svbjecty 
,and  the  Grammarian^s  Substantive  are  all 
denoted  by  that  Case,  which  we  call  the 
Nominative.  For  example,  Caesar 
pugnatj  Ms  Jingitur^  Douvs  adificatur. 
We  may  remark  too  by  the  way,  that  the 
Character  of  this  Nominative  may  be  learnt 
from  its  Attributive.  The  Action  implied 
in  pugnatj  shews  its  Nominative  "CiES a  r 
to  be  an  Active  efficient  Cause ;  the  Passion 
iiQplied  in  jingitur^  shews  its  Nominative 
^s  to  be  a  Passive  Subject,  as  does  the 
Passion  in  (Bdificatur  prove  Domus  to  be 
an  Effect. 

As  therefore  every  Attribute  would  as 
far  as  possible  conform  itself  to  its  Sub- 
stantive, so  for  this  reason,  when  it  has 


f 
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Cases,  it  imitates  its  Substantive,  and  ap-< 
pears  as  a  Nominative  also.  So  we  find  it 
in  such  instances  as— Cicbbo  est  blo- 
QUENs ;  ViTiuM  esf  turpb;  Homo  est 
ANIMAL,  &c.  When  it  has  no  Cases  (as 
happens  with  Verbs)  it  is  forced  to  content 
itself  with  such  assimilations  as  it  has,  those 
of  Number  and  Person  ;*  as  when  we  say, 
Cicero  loquitur;  nos  loquimur; 
Homines  loquuntur. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  make 
the  following  observations— that  as  -  there 
can  be  na  Sentence  without  a  Substantive^ 
so  that  Substantive,  if  the  Sentence  be 
regular  J  is  always  denoted  by  a  Nomina>^ 
tive — that  on  this  occasion  all  the  Attribu- 
tivesj  that  have  Cases^  appear  as  Nomina^ 
tives  also— that  there  may  be  a  regular 
and  perfect  Sentence  without  any  of  the 


*  What  sort  of  Number  and  Person  Verbs  have,  see 
before,  p.  170.  171. 
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other  Coies^  but  that  without  one  Nomina' 
tive  at  least,  this  is  utterly  impossible. 
Hence  therefore  we  form  its  Character 
and  Description — the  Nomi native  is 
that  Casty  without  which  there  can  be  no 
regular^''^  and  perfect  Sentence.  We  are 
now  to  search  after  another  Case. 

When  the  Attributive  in  any  Sentence 
is  some  Verb  denoting  Action^  we  may  be 
assured  the  principal  Substantive  is  some 
active  efficient  Cause*  So  we  may  call 
Achilles  and  Lysippus  in  such  Sentences  as 
Ackilies  tmlneravity  Lysippus  fecit.  But 
though  this  be  evident  and  clearly  under- 
stood, the  Mind  is  still  in  suspence,  and  finds 
its  conception  incomplete.  Action,  it  well 
knows,  not  only  requires  some  Agents  hut 


('}  We  have  added  regular  as  well  as  perfect,  bepause 
there  may  be  irregular  Sentences,  which  may  be  perfect 
without  a  Nwninative.  Of  this  kind  are  all  Sentences^ 
made  out  of  those  Verbs,  called  by  the  States  Tlapairvfv 
fiifAora  or  Ilapaiceenryop^fiara,  such  as  ScmcpArct  jLcer^ficXcc, 
Socratem  pamiety  S^c,     See  before,  p«  ISO* 
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it  must  have  a  Subject  also  to  work  on,  and 
it  must  produce  some  Effect.  It  is  then  to 
denote  one  of  thfese  (that  is,  the  Subject 
or  the  Effect)  that  the  Authors  of  Lan- 
guage have  destined  thb  Accusative. 
Achilles  vulneravit  Hectorem — ^here  the 
Accusative  denotes  the  Subject     Lysippus 

fedt    STATUAS here    the    Accusative 

denotes  the.  Effect.  By  these  additional 
Explanations  the  Mind  becomes  satisfied, 
and  the  Sentences  acquire  a  Perfection^ 
which  before  they  wanted.  In  whatever 
other  manner,  whether  figuratively,  or 
with  Prepositions,  this  Case  may  have 
beea  used,  its  first  destination  seems  to 
have  been  that  here  mentioned,  and  hence 
therefore  we  shall  form  its  Character  and 
Descriptioii — the  Accusative  is  that 
Case^  which  to  an  efficient  Nominative  and 
a  Verb  of  Action^  subjoins  either  the  Effect 
or  the  passive  Subject.  We  have  still  left 
the  Genitive  and  the  Dative,  which  we 
investigate  as  follows. 
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It  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  Chap- 
ter/*'^ that  when  the  Places  of  the  JVomi- 
native  and  the  Accusative  are  filled  by 
proper  Substantives,  other  Substantives  are 
annexed  by  the  help  of  Prepositions.  Now, 
though  this  be  so  far  true  in  the  modern 
Languages^  that  (a  very  few  instances  ex- 
cepted) they  know  no  other  method;  yet 
is  not  the  rule  of  equal  latitude  with  re- 
spect t6  the  Latin  or  Greeks  and  that  from 
reasons  which  we  are  about  to  offer. 

Among  the  various  Relations  of  Sub- 
stantives denoted  by  Prepositions,  there 
appear  to  be  two  principal  ones ;  and  these 
are,  the  Term  or  Toint^  which  something 
commences  from,,  and  the  Term  or  Pointy^ 
which  something  tends  to.  These  Rela- 
tions the  Greeks  and  Latins  thought  of  so 
great  importance,  as  to  distinguish  them, 


w)  See  before,  p.  266. 
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when  they  occurred,  hy  peculiar  Termina^ 
tions  of  their  own^  which  exprest  their  force, 
without  the  help  of  a  Preposition.  Now 
it  is  here  we  behold  the  Rise  of  the 
antient  Genitive  and  Dative,  the  Geni- 
tive being  formed  to  express  all  Relations 
commencing  faoM  itself;  the  Dative, 
all  Relations  tending  to  itself^  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  stronger  proof,  than  the 
Analysis  of  these  Cases  in  the  modern 
Languages,  which  we  have  mentioned 
already/*^ 

It  is  on  these  Principles  that  they  say  in 

GreeA:— AfOfW  SOT,  5/Sco^/  SOI,  Of 
thee  I  askj  To  thee  I  give.  The  reason 
is,  in  requests  the  person  requested  is  one 
whom  something  is-  expected  from;  in 
donations,  the  person  presented,  is  one 
whom  something  passes  to.     So  again — 


'•>  See  before,  p.  VIS,  «76. 
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^IJmohrrcLt  A/fef,  it  is  made  of  Stone.  Stone 
was  the  passive  Subject,  and  thus  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Genitive^  as  being  the  Term 
fronij  or  out  of  which.  Even  in  Latiuy 
where  th^  Syntax  is  more  formal  and  strict, 
weread^ — 

Implentur  veteris  Bacchi,  pinguisqw  ferina. 

Virg. 

The  old  Wine  and  Venison  were  the  funds 
or  stores,  of  or  from  which  they  were  filled. 

Upon  the  same  principles,  Ilivoo  rS  vlarogy 
is  a  Phrase  in  Greek;  and,  Je  bois  de  Veau^ 
a  Phrase  in  French^  as  mudi.  a»  to  say,  I 
take  SGfu/t  or  a  certain  party  from  or  out 
OF  a  certain  whole. 

When  we  meet  in  Language  such  Ge- 
nitives as  the  Son  of  a  Father;  the  Father 
of  a  Son ;  the  Picture  of  a  Painter ;  the 


^^  Xpvaov  waroinifiivog,  j^  iXl^avroc^  made  ofGddand 
Ivory.  So  says  Pausaniaa  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter ^  L. 
V.  p.  400.     See  also  Horn,  Iliad,  2.  574. 
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Painter  of  a  Picture^  ^c.  these  are  all 
Relatives^  and  therefore  each  af  them 
reciprocally  a  Term  or  Paint  to  the  other, 
FROM  or  OUT  OP  which  it  derives  its  Es- 
sencey  or  at  least  its  Intellection.^^ 

The  Dative j  as  it  implies  Tendency  to^ 
is  employed  among  its  other  uses  to  denote 
the  Final  Cause,  that  being  the  Cause 
to  which  all  Events,  not  fortuitous,  may  be 
said  to  tend.  It  is  thus  used  in  the  follow- 
ing instances,  among  innumerable  others. 

Tib  I  suaveis  dadala  tellus 

Subrmttit  fiorts —  Lucret 


^^^  All  Relatives  axe  said  to  reciprocate,  or  mutually 
inAr  eadi  other,  and  therefiwe  they  are  often  exprest 
by  this  Case,  that  is  to  say,  the  Grenitive.  Thus  JruMk, 
Ilovra  Si  ra  w^6^  ri  irp6q  avn%p(^vra  Mytrai,  olov 
&  SttXoc  8ftnr<trs  SSXo^,  i^  &  Scoifijn)^  SsXs  Scomtnfc 
Myixai  flvaif  %  rh  SurXomov  li^acoc  harX&aiov,  j^  ro 

*  •  •  • 

rifSiov  BarXavh  npu^fv.  Omma  vero,  qiu^  simi  ad  aliquid^ 
referuntur  ad  ea,  qua  radprocamtur.  Ui  sertu*  didiur 
ddfmbn  aervus  ;  ct  domtiis»,  aerti  domtnua  ;  necnon  dujdum^ 
dimidu  duplum ;  tt  imidiuniy  dupli  dimidiufn.  Categor. 
C,  VII. 
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——Tib I  brachia  contrahit  ardem 
Scorpius —  Virg.  G.  I. 

Tib  I  aerviat  ultima  Thule.  Ibid. 

AnI)  so  much  for  Cases,  their  Origin 
and  Use;  a  sort  of  Forms,  or  Termina- 
tions,  which  we  could  not  well  pass  over, 
from  their  great  importance  ^^  both  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Tongues:  but  which, 
however,  not  being  among  the  Essentials 
of  Language,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
found  in  many  particular  Languages,  can 
be  hardly  said  to  fall  within  the  limits  of 
our  Inquiry. 


^^)  Annon  el  Ulud  observatione  dignum  (licet  nMs  mo- 
iends  spirit^  wmmhU  rtdundat)  antiquas  Linguas  pie- 
na$  dedinationum,  casuvm^  eanjugqtiomtmi  et  timilium  fu- 
isse;  modernas,  his  feri  destitutas^  plurima  per  prsepon^ 
tumta  el  verba  auxHiaria  aegnitir  expedire  t  Sani  facUi 
quia  angiciat  ftUcumqut  nobis  iptt  placemtiuj  ingenia  pri- 
orum  seculorum  nostris  fuisse  multo  acutiora  et  subdliora. 
Bacon,  do  Jugm.  Sient.  YI.  i. 
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CHAP.   V. 


Concerning  Interjections — Recapitulation' 

Conclusimi. 


Besides  the  Parts,  of  Speech  before 
mentioned,  there  remains  the  Interjec- 
tion.    Of  this  Kind  among  the  Greeks  are 

*i2,  ^£t5,  A^  &c.  among  the  Latins^  Ah  f 
Heu I  Hei I  ^c.  among  the  EngUshy  Ah! 
Alas  !  Fie  I  ^c.  These  the  Greeks  have 
ranged  among  their  Adverbs ;  improperly, 
if  we  consider  the  Adverbial  Nature,  which 
always  co-incides  with  some  Verb,  as  its 
Principal,  and  to  which  it  always  serves 
in  the  character  of  an  Attributive.  Now 
Interjections  coincide  mth  no  Tart  of 
Speechy  but  are  either  uttered  alancy  or  else 
throtmi  info  a  SentencCy  txnihout  altering  its 
Formy  either  in  Syntax  or  Signification.  The 
Latins  seem  therefore  to  have  done  better 

u 


in-f-  separating  them  by  themselves,  and 
giving  them  a  name  by  way  of  distinction 
from  the  rest. 

Should  it  be  ask'd,  if  not  Adverbsr, 
what  then  are  they  ?  It  nSay  be  answered 
jiot  so  properly  Parts  of  Speech,  as  adven- 
titious Sotinds;  certain  Votcfis  d«  Nat- 
TURB,  rathe?  than  Voices  of  Arty^SLpnas^ 
ing  those  Passions  and  na4:ural  Emotioao^ 
Wbich  spontaneously  arise  in  the  hfflnan 
Saul,  upon  the  View  or  NarrAtive  df  ito- 
teresting  Events/'^ 

f  Vti.  Servium  in  ^neid,  Xll.  v.  486. 

• 

*^  tytEBJECTioNEs  a  Gnecia  ad  Adttrbia  referwUur^ 
ttque  €9$  80qiiit)l^Hi(m  BBtthiuB.  Et  rttU  q^Htm  dt  M^ 
fnoiftfe  camni'  n^gutU,  Sed  quai^do-  oME^fbju  tobm  nm* 
runtur,  ut  nota,  affects,  velut  suapirii  out  nte(^,.  vuf 
MeA^r  ad  cllusefn  aliquafn  perHnerCf  ut  qua  natuhales 

n^ficQtU.  Vtss.  de  AnaL  L.  I.  c«  i.  I^'  T£B^£CTi»  M 
Vox. affectum  fMnJtis  sigftificansy  ac  citra  verbt.opem  aenr 
feHtiam  complcns,  ll&id.  c.  3.  Itestat  dassium  extremaj 
IiffrsatEOTM.     Ja^iRt  ofpdktia  am  sthOOfet  06  Mk 
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'^  And  thus  we  bsve  found  tliat  all 

^'  WoRI>S  A&£  EITHER    SIGNIPIOANT    BT 
'^  THfeMSBLVBSy     OB   ONLY    SIONZFICANT 

^'  WHBN  Associated — 4hat  those    signi* 

^  C(mJMctionxs  Nam  turn  lute  dicatur  Conjunctioy  quia 
^$9ffutlg(U  y  IntmyttUo  teMisn,  mUk  fiM  n^er/tc^e,  <fd  quia 
inteijicitur,  namen  aceqnt.  Ntc  tovten  de  iet^  gu9tst^  lU 
interjiciahir :  cum  per  te  compleat  sententiam,  nee  raro  ab 
eStnttpiat  &rath.  Ibid.  L.  IV.  c.  !%•  lNT£BJ£CTio^)£ii 
nkH  egae  piniem  Oif^imiU sis  oMendo;  Quod  natwrale  tH^ 
idem  eat  apud  omnes :  Sed  gemitus .  et  aigna  ImtiLim  idem 
imU  apud  omiiea :  tSurU  tgitur  naturatea.  St  vero  natu- 
HriM^  Yiofi  auM  pairtta  OHtU^ni^:  Netm  ea  pairUa,  aetun* 
dum  Jriatotelemf  ex  nuiitutoy  mm  natatrA^  ddum  cofi#tera 
IfUerjectionem  Graci  Adverbiia  adnumerant ;  aed  falao. 
Scun  nequey  fte.  Sancf.  Miner.  L.  I.  c.  2.  Intsrjrc- 
TWXXUi  GrMt  iMer  JdMtbia  poMaU^  qa^niim  hoc 
quoque  vel  adjungitur  verhia^  vel  verba  ei  aubaudiuniur^ 
Ut  at  cltboin— -Papae !  quid  video  ? — vel  per  ae — Papie  ! — 
etidmai  nan  addatur^  Miror ;  habet  in  ae  ipaiua  verbi  aig'- 
njfiaaJtiam/em,  Qimb  re^  maatima  Jltck  Momanarum  €ff'tium 
Scriptorea  aeparatvm  banc  partem  ab  Adverbiia  aecfpere  ; 
quia  videtur  affectum  Kabefte  in  aeae  Verbis  et  plenam  mat^ 
aufhni  aigni/ieAlfani^  4tkaMit  nm  iddatur  TerbuMf  db»of«- 
atrme.  Interfictio  iamen  man  aolum  t/^  qua  ticunt  Qrmei 
a\er\iatipLov,  aignificat ;  aSi  etiam  vocea^  qua  eufuscunque 
paaaionia  animi  pulau  per  exclamationem  inteijiciuntur. 
Priac.  L.  XV. 

u  2 
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^Jicant  by  themselves  denote  either  Sub- 
**  STANCES  or  Atteibutes,  and  are  called 
^^  for  that  reason  SvBST A JifTivEs  and  At- 
"  TRiBUTiVES — that  the  Substantives  are 
^' eiVAer  Nouns  or  Pronouns — that  the 
a  Attributives  are  either  Primary  or 
"  Secondary — that  the  Primary  Attri^ 
"  butives  are  either  Verbs,  Participles, 
or  Adjectives;  the  Secondary^  Ad- 
verbs— Again,  that  the  Parts  of  Speech, 
only  significant  when  associated,  are  either 
"  Definitives  or  Connectives — that 
"  the  Definitives  are  either  Articular, 
"  or  Pronominal — and  that  the  Cormec^ 
"  tives  are  either  Prepositions  or  Con- 
"  junctions/' 

And  thus  have  we  resolved  Language, 
AS  A  'Whole  into  its  constituent 
Parts,  which  was  the  first  thing,  that  we 
proposea,  in  the  course  of  this  Inquiry.^^ 


cc 


*^>  See  before^  p.  7. 
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But  now,  as  we  conclude,  methinks  *I 
hear .  some  objector,  demanding  .with  an 
air.  of  pleasantry,  and  ridicule — "  Is  there 

no  speaking  then  without  all  this  troMe  ? 

Do  we  not  talk^  every  one  of  us,  as  well 
^^  unlearned  as  learned ;  as  well  poor  Pea* 
"  santSj  as  profound  Philosophers  ?"  We 
may  answer  by  interrogating  on  our  part 
— Do  not  those  same  poor  Peasants  use 
the  Lever  and  the  Wedge,  and  many 
other  Instruments,  >with  much  habitual 
readiness?  And  yet  have  they  any  con- 
ception, of  those  Geometrical  Principles, 
from  which  those  Machines  derire  their 
Efficacy  and  Force  ?  And  is  the  Ignoraijce 
of  these  Peasants  a  reason  for  others  to  re- 
main ignorant ;  or  to  render  the  Subject  a 
less  becoming  Inquiry?  Think  of  Ani- 
mals, and  Vegetables,  that  occur  every 
day — of  Time,  of  Place,  and  of  Motion 
—of  Light,  of  Colours,  and  of  Gravita-. 
tign— of  our  very  Senses  and  Intellect, 
by  which  we  perceive  every  thing  else-^ 


W4 
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That  th»y  V€»  we  all  know,  and  are 
perfectly  f^tipfied — ^What  thejr  are^  is 
9L  Subject  of  much  obscurity  and  doubt 
Were  we  to  reject  this  last  Quettkui,  be- 
cause we  are  certaiu  of  tbe  first,  we  should 
banish  all  Pbiloaopby  at  once  out  of  the 
world/*' 

■ 

But  a  graver  Objector  now  accosts  us. 
*'  Wkat  (says  he)  is  the  Utility? 
"  Whence  the  Projit,  wh^re  the  Grnnf 
igvery  Scieoce  whatever  (we  may  answer) 
has  it^  Use.  Arithmetic  is  excellent  for 
the  gaugiog  of  Liquors;  Geometry^   for 


^^  ^J^XK  fori  voXXa  riv  ovTiov,  a  ttJv  ftiv  irupKiv  ^X** 
yvfMiipiiJUMrraTfiVy  iyvio^orarriv  Si  riiv  Mav  Sfor^ft  i|r£ 
idvtimc,  i^  6  T6iro^j  tri  Si  puaXkov  6  XP<^v<>C*  'Eicacs  yap 
rtrtMf  rh  fdv  Avai  yv^ifiov  i^  itvofi/^fkEKTOv*  rig  Sk  nori 
iciy  avriv  19  iota,  rwv  ^aXfirci^fAraiM  ipftOfivi^u  "E^  & 
S^  rt  Twv  Toi6riov  i^  n  ^X^i*  rh  /wiv  yap  fluo*  ri  mjv 
ylnr)(fiv,  yvwptfAwrarov  i^  ^avipatrm-ov*  rt  hi  frori  iriv,  i 
pfS«9V  Kar#/ua0eij;.  'AXi&iuS.  'A^poS.  TlipL  ^^xvg,  B'.  p. 
148. 
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tlie  measuriog  of  Estates ;  Astronotny,  for 
the  making  of  Almanacks;  and  Graflimar» 
perhapsi  for  t\»  drawing  of  Bonds  aad 
C!onvejaii0e3. 

Thus  much  to  the  Sordid--r*lf  tk» 
Liberal  ask  for  something  better  than  thi^, 
<ve  may  answer  and  assure  them  from  thr^ 
-best  authorities)  that  every  Exercise  of 
the  Mind  upon  Theorems  of  Science, 
iike  generous  and  manly  Exercise  of  the 
Body,  tends  to.  call  forth  and  strengtheli 
Natiure's  original  Vigour.  Be  the  Sub- 
ject itself  immediately  lucrative  or  not, 
the  Nerves  of  Reason  are  braced  by  the 
mere  Employ,  and  we  become  abler  Ac- 
tors in  the  Drama  of  Life,  whether  our 
Part  be  of  the  busier,  or  of  the  sedater 
kind. 

Perhaps  too  there  is  a  Pleasure  eoen  in 
Science  itself^  distinct  from  any  End>  to 
which  it  may  be  farther  conducive.     Aite 
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not  Health  and  Strength  of  Body  desirable 
for  their  own  sakes,  tho'  we  happen  not 
to  be  fated  either  for  Porters  or  Draymen? 
And  have  not  Health  and  Strength  of 
Mind  their  intrinsic  Worth  also,  tho^  not 
condemned  to  the  low  drudgery  of  sordid 
Emolument?  Why  should  there  not  be 
a  Good  (could  we  have  the  Grace  to  re- 
cognize it)  in  the  mere  Energy  of.  our  Jn- 
tellecty  as  much  as  in  Energies  of  lower 
degree  ?  The  Sportsman  believes  there  is 
Good  in  his  Chace ;  the  Man  of  Gaiety, 
in  his  Intrigue ;  even  the  Glutton^  in  his 

» 

Meal.  We  may  justly  ask  of  these,  why 
they  pursue  such  things ;  but  if  they  an- 
swer, they  pursue  them^  because  they  are 
Good,  it  would  be  folly  to  ask  them  br- 
iber, WHY  they  PURSUE  what  is  Good. 
It  might  well  in  such  case  be  replied  on 
their  behalf  (how  strange  soever  it  may 
at  .first  appear)  that  if  there  was  not  some- 
thh^  Good,  which  was  in  no  respect  use- 
ful, even  things  useful  themselves  could  not 
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possibly  have  existence.  For  this  is  in  fact 
no  more  than  to  assert,  that  some  things 
are  Ends,  some  things  are  Mbans,  and 
that  if  there  were  no  Ends,  there  could  be 
of  course  no  Means. 

It  should  seem  then  the  Grand  Question 
was,  WHAT  IS  Good — that  is  to  say,  what 
is  that  which  is  desirable^  not  for  something 

else  J  but  for  itself;  for  whether  it  be  the 
Chace,  or  the  Intrigue,  or  the  Meal,  may 
be  fairly  questioned,  since  Men  in  each 
instance  are  far  from  being  agreed. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  plain  from  daily 
experience,  there  are  infinite  Pleasures, 
Amusements,  and  Diversions,  some  for 
Summer,  others  for  Winter;  some  for 
Country,  others  for  Town;  some  easy, 
indolent,  and  soft;  others  boisterous,  ac- 
tive, and  rough ;  a  multitude  diversified  to 
every  taste,  and  which  for  the  time  are 
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eBJoy^  a»  PSurscT  Gciopv  mt^md  « 
thought  ^  anjf  Endy  that  moy  he  farthar 
ohtaiMd*  Soia^  Objects  of  tfais  kind  are  at 
tii]ie&  ^plight  byall  Men,  exceptingalons 
that  contemptible  Tribe,  who»  from  a  love 
to  the  Means  of  life  wholly  forgetting  its 
JSad»  are  truly  for  that  rea»oQ  eaJled 
4fi3€r59  or  Miserable. 

> 

«  • 

If  there  be  supposed  tbiSQ  s^  Pleasuret  a 
Satisfaction,  ^  ^opd»  a  Something  valu- 
able f<^  itself  wijJiant  vietf  to  apy  thing 
farther^  4n  so  mttoy  Objects  of  the  w6- 
ordinate  kind  ;  shall  we  not  allow  the  same 
praise  to  the  mhlme^t  of  $M  Objects  f  3hall 
Tuji  IVTEj^hMCT  alone  feel  no  pleatures 
m  i^  Energj/j  when  we  aJlow  them  to  the 
posses t  Energies  c^  Appttite,  an^i  Sense  ? 
Or  if  the  Reality  of  all  Pleasuies  and  Goods 
were  to  be  controv^ted,  may  not  the  Ifh- 
teUectual  Sort  be  defended,  as  rationally  as 
any  of  them  ?    Whatever  may  be  urged  in 
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behalf  of  the  WBt  (for  we  are  not  now 
jBunaigQing  them)  we  may  safely  affirm  of 
Intellectual  Good,  that  it  is  ^  the 
"  Good  of  that  Part,  which  is  most  ex- 
^^  cdlent  within  t^ ;  that  it  is  e  good  ac- 
^^  commodated  to  all  Places  and  Times ; 
^^  which  nether  dep^ids  on  the  will  of 
^  others  nor  on  the  affluence  of  external 
^^  Fortune ;  that  it  is  a  Good,  which  de- 
*^  cays  not  with  decaying  Appetites,  but 
^^  often  rises  in  vigour,  when  those  are  no 

"  more/' ''' 

There  is  a  Difference,  we  must  own, 
between  this  IntellectualViTtne^  and  Moral 
Virtue.  Moral  Vibtce,  fVom  its  ■  Em- 
ployment, may  be  called  more  Human, 
as  it  tempers  our  Appetites  to  the  pur- 
poses of  human   Life.     But  Iktellec- 


^)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  119,  ISO,  Ac 
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TUAL  ViETUE  may  be  surely  called  •  more 
Divine,  if  we  consider  the  Nature  aEd 
Sublimity  of  its  End. 

.  Indeed  for  Moral  Virtucy  as  it  is  al- 
most wholly  conversant  about  Appetites, 
and  Affections,  either  to  reduce  the  natural 
ones  to  a  proper  Mean,  or  totally  to  expel 
the  untiatural  and  vitious,  it  would  be  im- 
pious to  suppose  THE  Deity  to  have  oc- 
casion for  such  an  Habit,  or  that  any  work 
of  this  kind  should  call  for  his  attention. 
Yet  God  Is,  and  lives.  So  we  are  as- 
sured  from  Scripture  itself  What  then 
may  we  suppose  the  Divine  Life  to  be? 
Not  a  Life  of  Sleep,  as  Fables  tell  us  of 
Endt/mion.  If  we  may  be  allowed  then  to 
conjecture  with  a  becoming  reverence,  what 
more  likely,  than  A  perpetual  Energy 
OF  the  purest  Intellect  about  the 

first,  .  ALL-COMPREHENSIVE     ObJECTS 

OF  Intellection,  which  Objects  are 
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NO  OrHER  THAN  THAT  INTELLECT  IT- 
SELF? For  ia  pure  Intellection  it 
holds  the  reverse  of  all  Sensation,  that 
the  perceiver  and  Thing  per- 
CEivEDc  are  always  one  and  the 
same/'V 

It  was  Speculation  of  this  kind  con- 
cerning THE  Divine  Nature,  which  iii- 


^'^  El  5v  Stwc  fS  ix^h  4»c  W^t€  irori,  6  Ococ  ati,  Sfav- 
uav6v'  cl  Si  ftaXXov,  Ite  Sfavfiaaidrtpov'  txu  Si  a»Sc>  j^ 
?a^  Se  y$  vnapxei'  19  yap  NS  ivi^ita,  Z^oi^.  *Eice<voc  Si, 
4  Ivi^ua*  Ivipyna  Si  17  ica9'  avrfiv,  iKshs  Ztori  apkii  1^ 
ai&oc*  ^€Lfjiv  S2  rov  Oehv  clvoi  Z^ciiioi/  acSiov^  opc^ov* 
SfTi  J^wii  i^  aiiov  <rvvt\ri^  i^  idSiog  iira^\u  rif  Oet^' 
TOYTO  yap  O  GEOS*  TUv  /Aerd,  rd,  ^vg'  A'.  ?'.  It  is 
lemarkable  in  Scripture  that  God  is  peculiarly  eharac- 
torized  as  a  Liyiko  God,  in  opposition  to  all  &lse  and 
imaginary  Deities,  of  whom  some  had  no  pretensions  to 
Life  at  all ;  others  to  none  higher  than  that  of  Vegetables 
or  Brutes;  and  the  best  were  nothing  better  than  illustri- 
ous Men,  whose  e3dstence  was  circumscribed  by  the  diort 
period  of  Humanity. 
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diiced  one  of  the  wisest  among  the  Anti- 
ente  to  beUeve— "  That  the  Man,  tirho 
*i  could  live  in  the  pare  enjoyment  of  his 
"  Mind^  and  who  properly  cultivated  that 
"  divine  Principle,  was  Imppktt  in  hifnsdfj 
^^  and  most  beloved  hy  the  Gods.  For  if  the 
"  Gods  had  any  regard  to  what  past  among 
^<  Moi  (us  it  appeared  they  had)  it  was 
^<  probable  they  should  rejoice  in  that 
"  which  was  most  excellent,  and  by  nature 
^^  the  most  nearly  allied  to  themselves;  and, 
"  as  this  was  Mind,  that  they  should 
<^  requite  the  Mari»  who-  most  loved  and 
"  honoured  This,  both  from  his  regard  to 
^*  that  which  was  dear  to  thaiaselvesii  atid 


fci  ifci 


To  the  pafiitigig  Above  quoted/  may  be  added  another, 
Whidt  itamediately  pr^oi^es  it.  Avrhv  Si  voct  6  vtfc  K«r«^ 
pttrSXit^tv  fi  Vbirri'  vofjrSc  yap  ylvertu,  diyy aviav  i^  vo&v 
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"  from  his  acting  a  Part,  which  was  laud- 
«  able  and  right/'  ^ 

And  thus  in  all  Science  there  is  some-' 
thing  valuable  for  itself j  because  it  contains 
within  it  something  which  is  divine. 


^  'nOucr  Niico/iiax-  rhK'.  kh^.  d. 


End  of  the  Second  Book* 
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CHAP.  I. 

Introduction — Division  of  the  Subject  into 

its  principal  Parts. 

Some  things  the  Mind  performs  thro' 
the  Body  ;  as  for  example  the  various 
Works  and  Energies  of  Art. — Others  it 
performs  without  such  Medium;  as  for 
example,  when  it  thinks,  and  reasons, 
and  concludes.  Now  tbo'  the  Mind,  in 
either  case,  maj  be  called  the  Principle 
or  Source,  yet  are  these  last  more  properly 
its  own  peculiar  Acts,  as  being  immediately 
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Treatise,  to  seek  whether  these^  or  any 
thing  analogous  to  thenij  may  be  found  in 
Speech  or  Language/''^  This  therefore 
we  shall  attempt  after  the  following  method. 


'*'  See  before,  p.  S.  7.  Matter  and  Fo&m  (in  GrefJt 
YAH  and  EIA02)  were  Terms  of  great  import  in  the 
days  of  antient  Philosophy,  when  things  were  scrutinized 
rather  at  theb  beginning  than  at  their  End.  They  have 
been  but  little  regarded  by  modem  Philosophy,  which 
almost  wholly  employs  itself  about  the  last  order  of  Sub- 
stance, that  is  to  say,  the  tangibk,  corporeal  or  concrete, 
and  which  acknowledges  no  separations  even  in  this,  but 
those  made  by  mathematical^  Instruments,  or  Chemical 
Process. 

The  original  meaning  of  i|ie  Woid  YAH,  was  Sylya, 
a  Wood.     Thus  Homer, 

Tpifu^  Spta  fiwcpa  j^  YAH, 

Iloffciiv  inr  aOavaroifn  Tlo<nidawvo^  Wvroc* 

Ja  Neptune  pa$t,  the  MouiUams  and  the  Woon 
Trembled  beneath  the  God* a  immortal  Feet. 

HeUce  as  Woon  was  perhaps  the  first  and  most  useful 
kind  of  Materials,  the  Word'YXt?)  which  denoted  it,  came 
to  be  by  degrees  extendeJ^  and  at  length  to  denote  Mat- 
ter or  Materials  in  general.  In  this  sense  Brass  was 
caDed  the^YXii  ot  Matter  of  a  Statue:  Stone,  the"YXi|  or 
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Every    thing    in   a  manner,    whether 
natural  or  artificial,  is  in  its  constitution 


Matter  of  a  Pillar;  and  so  in  other . instances. — The 
Platonic  Chalcidiua  and  other  Authors  of  the  latter  Latinity 
use  Sylya  under  the  same  extended  and  comprehensive 
Signification. 

Now  as  the  Species  of  Matter  here  mentioned  (Stone, 
Metal,  Wood^  &c.)  occur  most  frequently  in  common  life, 
and  are  all  nothing  more^than  natural  Substances  or  Bodies, 
lience  by  the  Vulgar,  Matter  and  Body  have  been 
taken  to  denote  the  same  thing ;  Material  to  mean  Cor- 
poreal ;  Immaterial^  Incorporeal^  dfc.  But  this  was .  not 
the  Sentiment  of  Philosophers  of  old,  by  whom  the  Term 
Matter  was  seldom  used  under  so  narrow  an  acceptation. 
By  these,  every  thing  was  called  YAH,  or  Mattea,  whe- 
ther corporeal  or  incorporeal,  which  was  capable  of  become 
ing  something  elsCy  or  of  being  moulded  into  something  else, 
whether  from  the  operation  of  Art,  of  Nature,  or  a  higher 
Cause. 

In  this  sense  they  not  only  called  Brass  the  ''YXii  of  a 
Statue, .  and  Timber,  of  a  Boat,  but  Letters  and  Syllables 
they  called  the  ''YXai  of  Words ;  Words  or  simple  Terms, 
the  ^Wai  of  Propositions;  ai^  Propositions  themselves 
the ''YXai  of  Syllogisms.  The  ^S'toticA  held  all  things  out 
of  our  own  power  (ja  hk  l^f  Vfiiv)  such  as  Wealth  and 
Poverty,  Honour  and  Dishonour,  Health  and  Sickness, 
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compounded     of     something     Common, 
and  something  Peculiar;  of  something 


Life  and  Death,  to  be  the  "YXat  or  Materials  of  Virtue  or 
Moral  Goodness^  whieh  had  its  essteoe  in  a  piopof  conduei 
with  respect  to  aU  these  (Vid.  Jrr.  Epict.  L.  I.  c.  9&. 
Also  Vol*  the  first  of  these  misceUaneotis  treatises,  p«  187» 
909.  M.  Ant.  XII.  £9.  VII.  £9.  X.  18,  19.  where 
the  'YXck&v  and  AiruliScc  &' e  opposed  to  each  other).  The 
Peripatetics,  tKo'  they  eitpressly  held  the  Soal  to  be 
hawiiaro^j  or  Incorporealf  yet  still  t^led  of  a  N5c  'TX<k6c; 
a  material  Mind  or  IntelkcL — This  to  modem  Ears  may 
possibly  sound  somewhat  harshly.  Yet  if  we  translate  the 
words,  Natural  Capacity y  and  consider  them  as  <mly 
denoting  that  original  and  native  Power  tit  InteUectlony 
which  being  previous  to  all  human  Knowledge,  is  yet 
iieeestsary  to  it&  reception;  there  seems  nothing  then  tor 
remain,  that  can  give  us  offence.  And  so  much  for  the 
Idea  of  YAH,  or  Maotteb.  See  AUx.  Jphrod.  de  Anim. 
p.  144.  b.  l45.  ^  Arist.  MetapL  p.  121, 12S,  141.  Edit. 
Sylh.     Prod,  in  Euclid,  p.  22,  28. 

As  to  EIA02,  its  original  meaning  was  that  of  Form 
dr  FiouBE,  considered  as  denoting  tyisihlt  Symmetry,  Imd 
Proportion  rand  hence  it  had  its  name  from  £78^,  t^  HSj 
Beauty  of  person  being  one  of  the  noblest  alid  most  t\od* 
lent  Objects  of  Sight     Thus  Euripides, 

t 

npCrrov  ftlv  EcSoc  A^iov  rvpavvtSog* 

t\iir  Form  to  Empire  gave  the  first  pretence. 
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« 

CotmnoUj  and   belooging  to  mahy  other 
things;    and  of  something  Peculiar,    by 


Now  as  the  Form  or  Figure  of  visible  Beings  tended  prin- 
cipally to  dietitigmeh  theniy  and  to  give  to  each  its  Ntnie 
and  Essence ;  henee  in  a  more  general  sepse,  uhatever  o^ 
my  kind  (whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal)^  was  peculiar, 
essential,  and  distinctive,  so  as  by  its  accession  to  any 
Beings,  as  to  its  "Wti  or  AfoMer,  to  nark  them  with  a 
Character,  which  they  had  not  before,  was  called  by  the 
Antienta  EIAOS  or  Foftx.  Thus  not  only  tUe  Skgffi 
pvea  to  the  Brass  was  called  the  £7Soc  or  Form  of  the 
Statue ;  but  the  Proportion  assigned  to  the  Drugs  waa  the 
ElSoc  or  Form  of  the  Medicine ;  the  orderly  Motion  of 
the  hnnMui  Bo^  was  the  ElSoc  or  Form  of  the  Dsnoe  ; 
lie  juH  Arranigemeni  of  the  Propositions,  the  ElSoc  cr 
Form  of  the  Syllogism*  |n  like  manner  the  ratimal  emd 
accurate  CQ3iduct  of  a  wise  and  good  man,  in  all  the 
various  Relations  and  Oecurxences  of  Ufe,  made  that  SlSoo 
or  Form,  described  by  Cicero  to*  his  Son,— •Fobmam 
quidam  ipsamf  Maree  fili,  et  tanquam  faeitm  Honssti 
videe :  qudc,  si  oeutie  temeretur,  mirabilee  amorce  (ui  oA 
Plato)  excitaret  eapientia,  4*c.     De  Offic.  I. 

We  may  go  farther  still — tbk  Supbeme  lNT£LX.tGEttCK, 
which  passes  thro'  all  things,  and  which  is  the  same  to  our 
Capacities,  as  Light  is  to  our  Eyes,  thb  Supreme  Inl^- 
gmce  has  been  called  EIA02  EIAQN,  THE  Foem  of 
FoEMs,  as  being  the  Fountain  of  all  Symmetry,  of  all 
Good,  and  of  all  Truth ;   and  as  imparting  to  every 
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which  it  is  distinguished,  and  made  to  be 
its  true  and  proper  self. 


Btiag  those  eumlial  and  ditttnciive  Attributes,  which 
make  it  to  be  tisdf,  and  not  any  ihmg  eUe. 

And  so  much  concerning  Fobm,  as  before  oonoenung 
Matt£B.  We  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  in  the  vniting 
of  these,  that  every  thing'  generable  begins  to  exist ;  in 
their  MqfarQting^  to  perUh^  and  he  at  anend — that  while 
die  two  co-exist,  they  co-exist  not  by  juxta-pontion,  like 
the  stones  in  a  wall,  but  by  a  more  intimaU  Coincidenoe^ 
complete  in  the  minutest  part — that  hence,  if  we  were'  to 
persist  in  dividing  any  substance  (ibr  example  Marble)  to 
infinity,  there  would  still  remain  after  every  section  both 
Matter  and  Fornix  and  these  as  perfectly  united,  as  befive 
Aie  division  began — lastly,  that  they  are  both  pre-^xiatewt 
to  the  Beings,  which  they  constitute ;  the  Matter  being 
to  be  found  in  the  world  at  large;  the  Form^  if  artificial, 
pie-existing  within  the  Arttfieer^  or  if  natural,  within  the 
S^gpremc  Cause,  the  Sovereign  Artist  of  the  Univene, 

— Pukhrum  ptdcherrimus  ipse 

Mundum  metUegerensj  nmUique  in  imagintformam. 

Even  without  speculating  so  high  as  this,  we  may  see 
aiiiong  all  animal  and  vegetable  Substances,  the  Form  pre- 
exisidngin  ^m  imiktdiatt  generating  Cause;'  Oak  being 
the  parent  of  Oak,  Lion  of  Lion,  Man  of  Man,  &c     ' 
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Hei^ce  Language,  if  compared  ac- 
cording to  this  notion  to  the  murmurs  of  a 
Fountain,  or  the  dashings  of  a  Cataract, 
has  in  common  this,  that  like  them,  it  is  a 
Sound.     But  then  on  the  contrary  it  has 


Cicero* s  account  of  these  Principles  b  as  fiAows. 

Matter. 

Sed  subjectam  putant  <nnntbu8  tine  tdla  specie,  atque  ca* 
rentem  omni  Ula  qualitate  (fadamua  enim  tractando  tut- 
taiiua  hoc  verbum  et  tritiua)  MATEKfAM  quandanif  ex  qud 
omnia  expreasa  atque  efficta  sint  (qtue  tota  omnia  acc^Kre 
poaaitf  ommhusque  modxa  mutari  atque  ex  omni  parte): 
eSque  etiam  inierirej  non  in  nikilum,  4*c. — Acad.  I.  8. 

FOBM. 

Sed  ego  sic  statuo,  nihU  esse  in  ullo  genetetam  pukhrvmi 
quo  non  pukhrtus  id  sit,  unie  iUud,  ut  ex  ore  aUquo,  quasi 
imago,  exprtmahWy  quod  neque  oculisj  neque  auribusj  neque 
ullo  sensu  percipi  potest :  cogitaHone  tantim  et  mente  com* 

j^ectmur. Has  rbbttm  formas  appeUat   Ideas  ills 

non  inidligendi  sohimy-  sed  etiam  dieendi  graoissbms  auptar 
et  magister,  Plato :  easque  gigni  ncgat,  et  ait  semper  esH, 
ac  ratitme  et  intelligentii  contineri:  catera  nasd,  occidere, 
ptttte,  hdn;  nee  diutiis  esse  tifco  et  eedem  statu.     Qtiidquid 

« 

est  igitur,  de  quo  ratione  et  vid  dispuMur,  id  est  ad  ^^^ 
mam  sui  generis  Fortnam  speeiemque  ridigendum.  Cic.  ad 
M.  Bnit.  Orat; 
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m  pecuUar  Hm^  that  whereas  those  Sounds 
have  no  Meaning  or  Significafioiiy  to  Lan- 
guage a  Meaning  or  Signification  U 
€9sentiaL — AgaiD»  LangtiagCy  if  compared 
to  the  Voice  of  irrational  Animals,,  has  in 
common  this»  that  like  them,  it  has  a  Mean- 
ing. But  then  it  has  this  in  peculiar  to 
distinguish  it  from  them,  that  whereas  the 
Meaning  of  those  Animal  Sounds  is  de- 
rived from  Naturb,   that  of  Language 

is  derived,   not  from   Nature,  but  from 

« 

Compact/*^ 


^^  The  Per^etict  (aad  with  just  reasoa)  m  aU  their 
defimtifma  «  well  of  Wercb  as  of  Sentenoef,  made  it  a 
part  of  their  duuraeter  to  be  ugnifieant  nara  mn^niVj  6jr 
Cmnpad.  See  Jristoi.  de  hOcFp.  c*  2.  4.  JBodMMt 
tnmahtes  the  Woida  teara  mjvOfiKn^^  ^  pladtumj  or  ae- 
enndmn  plaeUwny  and  thua  explains  them  in  hia  eonMuent 
— SscimBUM  PLACiTmf  vtro  e«<,  ^nod  secwnium  qutfudam 
positionemf  placiiumjue  ponentis  aptatur;  rmHum  enm 
ttomen  mauralUer  con$tituhm  ««,  neque  unguam,  sieuf  ' 
mb/ecta  res  i  natura  eat^  iia  guoque  a  mUnrA  vcmenti 
vecabulo  nuneupatur.  Sed  hominum  genus,  quod  ei  rati^ 
s  9n€f    tt    oratione   vigeret,    nomina   posuit,  eaqm  quAto 
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From  hence  it  becomes  evident,  that 
Language,  taken  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive view,  implies  certain  Sounds^  having 
certain  Meanings;  and  that  of  these  two 
Principles,  the  Sound  is  as  the  Matter, 
common  (like  other  Matter)  to  many 
diiFerent  things ;  the  Meaning  as  that 
peculiar  and  characteristic  Form,  by  which 
the  Nature  or  Essence  of  Language  be- 
comes complete. 


Wm^  UUth  8yUabUqu4  amfungenst  singulis  subjectarum 
rerum  substanitis  dsdit.  Boeth.  in  Lib.  de  Interpret, 
p.  d08. 
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CHAP.   II. 

Upon   the  Matter  or  camn^dn  Subject   of 

Language. 

The  TAH  or  Matter  ^f  Language 
cotnes  first  to  be  considered,  a  Subject, 
which  Order  will  not  suffer  us  to  omit,  but 
in  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  con- 

cise  as  we  can.  Now  this  TAH  or  Matter 
is  Sound,  and  Sound  is  that  Sensation 
peculiar  to  the  Sense  of  Hearings  when  the 
Air  hath  felt  a  Percussion^  adequate  to  the 
producing  such  Effect  J""^ 


<*^  This  appears  to  be  PrisciatCs  Meaning  when  he  says 
of  a  Voice,  what  is  more  properly  true  of  Sound  in  gene- 
ral, that  it  is — suum  sensible  aurium^  id  eat^  quad  proprii 
aurtbus  accidit.    JAh.  I.  p.  637. 

The  following  account  of  the  Stoics,  which  refers  tfie 
cause  of  So  UN  n  to  an  Undulation  in  the  Mr  propagated 
circularly^  as  when  we  drop  a  stone  into  a  Cistern  of 
water,  seems  to  accord  with  the  modem  Hypothesis,  and 
to  be  as  plausible  as  any — ^*AKoi;€(v  Si,  r5  /ucra^ti  ri  re 
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As  the  Causes  of  this  Percussion  are 
various,  so  from  hence  Sound  derives  the 
Variety  of  its  Species. 

Farther,  as  all  these  Causes  are  either 
Animal  or  Inanimate,  so  the  two  grand 
Species  of  Sounds  are  likewise  Animal  or 
Inanimate.  ^ 

Ther£  is  no  peculiar  Name  for  Sound 
Inanimate;  nor  even  for  that  of  Animals, 
when  made  by  the  trampling  of  their  Feet, 
the  ikittering-of  their  Wings,  or  any  other 
Cause,  which,  is  merely  accidentaL  Bjut 
that,  which  they  make,  by  proper  Organs^ 
in  consequence  of  some  Sensation  or  inward 


^wvovvTOQ  i^  rS  iucSovrog  aipog  TrXfffrrofiivtt  <F^oi(>oecSoic» 
lira  KVfWTovfiivs,  t^  rai^  aKodLq  vpoaTrtmovTO^,  wg 
KVfiarSrai  rh  Iv  ry  Sc^a/uevy  j;S<i>p  Kara  kCkXov^  vwh  r5 
IfiPXifiivrog  XlOti^Porrd  audirCy  cum  is,  qui  medius  inter 
loquaUemy  et  audientem  eatj  der  verberatur  fn'biculariter, 
deinde  agitaitUf  auribua  influii,  quemadmodum  ei  tuUmst 
cquaperorbet  infecto  agiiahir  lapidt,  .  Diog-  Laert.  VIL 
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Impulse^   such  Animal  Sound  is  called  a 
Voice. 

As  Language  therefore  implies  that 
Sound  called  Human  Voice  ;  we  may 
perceive  that  to  know  the  Nature  and 
Powers  of  the  Human  Voice^  is  in  fa<^t  to 
know  THE  Matter  or  common  Sut^ct  of 
Language. 

Now  the  Voice  of  Man,  and  it  should 
x&oi  of  all  other  Animals,  i$  fofmed  by 
certain  Organs  between  the  Mout^  and 
the  Longs,  and  which  Organs  maintain 
the  intercourse  between  these  two.  The 
Lyings  famish  Air,  out  of  which  the 
Voice  is"  formed ;  and  the  Mouth,  when 
the  Voice  is  formed,  serves  to  publish  it 
abroad. 

What  these  Vocal  Organs  precisely 
are^  is  not  in  all  respects  agreed  by  Phi- 
JosopheR  .aod  Anatomists.      Be  thie  >jw 
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it  wjilly  it  is  certain  that  the  mtre  pri- 
mary and  simple  Voice  is  completely  formed^ 
before  ever  it  reach  the  Mouth,  and 
can  therefore  (as  well  as  Breathing)  find 
a  Passage  thro'  the  Nose,  when .  the 
Mouth  is  no  far  stopt,  as  to  prev^ent  the 
least  utterance. 

Now  pure  and  simple  Voice,  being 
thus  produced,  is  (as  before  was  ob- 
senred)  transmiited  to  the  Mouth.  Here 
then,  by  means  of  certain  different  Or- 
gans,  wiiiob  do  not  change  its  primary 
Qualities,  but  only  superadd  others,  it 
receives  the  Form  or  iJharacter  of  Arti- 
CULATION,  For  Articulation  is  in 
fkct  ^nothing  else,  than  that  Form  or  Cha- 
racter^ ^acquired  to  simple  Voice,  %  nteam 
iff  the  Mouth  and  its  severed  Organry  the 
Te^thy  the  Tongue,  the  Lips,  ^c.  The 
Voice  is  not  by  Articulation  made  nwre 
jgrave  or  Acute,  more  loud  or  soft  (which 
are  its  primary  Qualities)  but  it  acqiuras 
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to  these  Characters  certain  others  additional^ 
which  are  perfectly  adapted  to  exist  aUmg 
with  them.^^ 


(^>  The  several  Organs  above  mentioned  not  only  serve 
the  purposes  of  Speechj  bat  those  very  different  ones 
likewise  of  Maatication  and  Rupiration;  so  frugal  is 
Nature  in  *thus  assigning  them  double  duty,  and  so 
careful  to  mamtain  her  character  of  doing  noUmg  in 
vain. 

He,  that  would  be  informed,  how  much  better  the 
Parts  here  mentioned  are  framed  for  DUcourst  in  Man^ 
who  ii  a  Diicurnve  Jnimalj  than  they  are  in  other  Ani- 
mals, who  are  not  so,  may  consult  Ariitatk  in  his  Trea- 
tise de  AnimaL  Part.  Lib.  II.  c.  17.  Lib.  III.  c.  1.  8. 
De  Jnimd.    L.  II.  c.  8.  §  28,  Ac. 

And  here  by  the  way,  if  such  Inquirer  be  of  a  Genina 
truly  modem,  he  may  possibly  wonder  how  the  Philoso- 
jpher^  considering  (as  it  is  modestly  phrased)  the  Age  in 
which  he'live^  should  know  so  much,  and  reason  so  weQ. 
But  if  he  have  any  taste  or  value  finr  andent  lifeeratuie, 
he  may  with  much  juster  cause  wonder,  at  the  Vanity  of 
his  Contemporaries,  who  dream  all  Philosophy  to  be  the 
Invention  of  their  own  Age,  knowing  nothing  of  those 
Antients  still  remaining  for  their  perusal,  tho^  they  are 
so  ready  on  every  occasion  to  give  the  preference  to 
thenuetves. 
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The  simplest  of  these  new  Character^ 
are  those  acquired,  thro'  the  mere  Open^ 


The  fidlowing  aoooimt  from  Ammoniua  will  show  whence 
the  Notions  in  this  chapter  are  taken,  and  what  aathoritj 
we  have  to  distinguish  Voice  firom  mere  SoDvn ;  and 

AKTICULATS  VoiCB  flOm  SIMPLE  VoiCE. 

Kai  "FO^OZ  fdv  Iti  nXnyn  olpoc  olaOnrii  oKoi'  «ONI$ 
Sif  ^lf6^oc  1^  ifn^x^  yiv6fupog,  &rav  Scci  r^c  ovmXfic  ^S 
diipoKOC  hcSXtp6fuvog  awb  rs  wvs6fiOvo^  i  ccowvcvOclc 
aiip  wp^tnrhmf  i0p6ia^  r^  icnXafilvy  Tpa\i(^  apnipt^,  i^ 
rg  vw$pw^  Ijfroi  r<^  ya^tupwvit  i^  Bta  rqc  wXiiy^c  aworcXjf 
Tiva  lix^y  aiaOiffhv,  Kara  riva  ipfirhf  r^c  ^X^^*  8wcp  hrl 
r&v  Ifjatvtv^Civ  wapd,  rote  fistwcoX^  Koksfitviov  i^&viov 
avfipatvtif  olov  avXHv  i^  -trvplyyhnf  riig  yXwrni^y  i^  riv 

iSSvrwv,  i^  x^^^^  ^P^^  f^^  '^^^  AIAAEKTON 
avayxatwv  Svrwv,  irp&c  Si  THN  *AnA£22  ^ONHN  i 
wdvroic  avfiPaXXofdvatv. — Estqut  SoKus,  tbfiu  aeris  qui 
amditu^wnltitiiT :  Vox  mUem  est  sonm,  quern  ommanB  edU^ 
^atm  per  thcracis  eonqnxenonem  aer  aUraeiua  a  pubmomcj^ 
elisue  simul  iotua  in  arierutmj  quam  aepefwn  voeani^  et 
palatum^  aut  gurgulumem  in^ingity  et  ex  tchi  lonum  ftien^ 
dam  Mnsihilem  pro  anhd  qiudami  impehi^  pe^^  Id  quod 
in  ineirumenHe  qua  quia  infant,  idea  i/mrvcwd  a  muftctii 
dieuntufj  usu  venit,  vJt  in  tibUs,  ac  JUtuUt  eontiiigiiy  eum 
Unguoy  denUSf  IMdque  ad  loquelam  neeeemria  mni,  ad 
voeem  vero  eimpUeem  turn  omtimo  cof{^rafU.  Amman,  in 
Lib.  de  Interpr.  p.  25.  b.  Vid.  etiam  Boerhaavt  Institut. 
Medic.    Sect.  G26.  630. 
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ings  of  the  Mouthy  as  these  Openings  differ 
in  giving  the  Voice  a  Passage.  It  is  the 
Variety  of  Configurations  in  these  Openings 
onlj,  which  gives  birth  and  origin  to  the 
several  Vowbls  ;  and  hence  it  is  they 
derive  their  Name,  by  being  thus  em- 
nently  Vocal^^'^  and  easy  to  be  sounded  of 
themselves  ahne. 

Theec  are  other  articulate  Formst  which 
the  Mouth  makes,  not  by  mere  Openings, 
but  by  different  Contacts  of  its  different 
parts ;  such,  for  instance^  as  it  makes  by 


ItmpptiKn  that  the  Stm$  (contmy  to  th«  aotwn  of  tho 
JP<n>aliftbi)  med  tho  word  «ONH  to  denote  Sotntd  in 
genend.  Thojr  defined  it  theie&ie  to  be-^T^  {Siov  ocoftr 
thv  WKOfk^j  whieb  justifies  the  definition  given  hf  PtUciMf 
in  the  Note  pteceding.  Animal  Sotrirn  they  defined  to 
be-— 'Ai}p»  inch  ipfi^f  wewXirffiivo^p  -^i^  atruek  (ejad  ie 
Aiide  audiUe)  iiy  iomi  animal  ifiyicbe;  and  Hdma^  er 
JHUTltaAL  BocKD  they  drfbed-- "Evopfl^oc  ^  oJri 
'invUmQ  banforofUvnt  Swnd  artieidau  end  dmved  Jrm^ 
Ae  JUM&nvcfiuml^y.    JDkg.  Lmi.  VII.  66. 

<•'  ^ONHENTA. 
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the  Juoction  of  the  two  Lips^  of  the 
Tongue  with  the  Teeth,  of  the  Tongue 
with  the  Palate,  and  the  Uke. 

.  Now  as  all  these  several  Contacts,  un« 
less  some  Opening  of  the  Mouth  either 
itnmediately  precede^  or  immediately  fbl-^ 
I0W9  would  rather  occasion  Silence,  than 
to  produce  a  Voice ;  hence  it  is^  that  with 
some  such  Opening,  either  previous  or  sub* 
sequent,  they  are  always  connected*  Hence 
also  it  is,  that  the  Articulations  so  pro* 
dicced  are  called  Consonant,  because  they 
sound  not  of  themselves,  and  from  their 
own  powers^  but  at  all  times  in  company 
mth  some  Auxiliary  VowelJ^ 

Thbeb  are  other  subordinate  Distinc- 
tions of  these  primary  Articulations,  which 
to  enumerate  would  be  foreign  to  the 
design  of  this  Treatise. 


«  SYM«ONA. 
Y   2 
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It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  they  are 
all  denoted  by  the  common  Name  of 
Element/'^  in  as  much  as  every  Arti- 
culation of  every  other  kind  is  from  them 
derived,  and  into  them  resolved.  Under 
their  smallest  Combination  they  produce  a 
Syllable;  Syllables  properly  combined 
produce  a  Word;  Words  properly  com- 
bined  produce  a  Sentence ;  and  Sentences 
properly  combined  produce  an  Oration  or 
Discourse. 


'*^  The  Stok  Definition  of  an  Element  is  as  foHows— 
''E«rt  Si  vsfH\uoVf  1%  ov  wpwrs  yiverai  to.  yiv6fi€va  i^  dg  S 
tirxarov  dvcXieriu.     An  Element  i»  thatj  out  of  whteh,* 
as  their  first  Principle,  things  generoUsd  are  madej  and 
into  which^  as  their  last  remains^  thej/  are  resolved.    Diog, 
Laert.  VII.  176.     What  Aristotle  says  upon  Elements 
with  respect  to  the  Subject  here  treated,  is  worth  attending 
to-T-'l^wi^c  ^oi\Ha,   IK  *ov  irijKHrai  ri  .^v^»  j^  *lc  « 
oiaipEiTai  cotcara*  hcHpa  Si  /it|ic£r*  elg  aXXac  ^(ovag  irlpag 
T^  tiSii  avroiv.     The  Elements  of  Articulate  Voice 
are  those  things,  out  of  which  the  Voice  is  compounded,  and. 
into  which,  as  its  last  remains,  it  is  divided :  the  Elements  « 
themselves  being  no  farther  divisible  into  other  articulate 
Voices^  differing  in  Species  from  them.     Metaph.  V«  c.  3. 
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And  thus  it  is  that  to  Principles  appon 
rently  so  trivial/^  as  about  twenty  plain 
elementary  Sounds,  we  owe  that  variety 
of   articulate  Voices,    which    hare  been 


^  The  Egyptiaiu  paid  divine  Honours  to  the  Inventor 
of  letters,  taxi  Regulator  of  Language,  whom  they  called 
Thxuth.  By  the  Greeks  he  was  worshipped  under 
the  Name  of  Hxbmes,  and  represented  commonly  by  a 
Bead  alone  without  other  Ltmbe^  standing  upon  a  quadri^ 
lateral  Bans.  The  Head  itself  was  that  of  a  beautiful 
Youth,  haying  on  it  ^  Petasus,  ox  Bonnet,  adorned  with 
two  Wings. 

There  was  a  peculiar  reference  in  this  Figure  to  the 
'EPMH2  AOriOSy  THE  Hermes  of  Language  or 
Discourse.  He  possessed  no  other  part  of  the  human 
figure  but  the  I^ead,  because  no  other  was  deemed  requi" 
site  to  ratiomd  Communication*  Words  at  the  same  time, 
the  medium  of  this  Communication,  being  (as  Homer  well 
describes  them)  Eirca  wn^oivra.  Winged  Words,  were  re- 
presented in  their  Velocity  tiy  the  Wimgs  of  his  Bonnet. 

Let  us  suppose  such  a  Hermes,  having  the  Front  of 
his  Basis  (the  usual  place, for  Inscriptions)  adorned  with 
some  old  Alphabet,  and  having'  a  Veil  fung  across,  by 
which  that  Alphabet  is  partly  covered.  Let  a  Youth  be 
seen  drawing  off  this  Veil;  and  a  Nymfh,  near  the 
Youth^  transcribing  what  She  there  discovers. 
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sufficient  to  explain  the  Sentiments  of  so 
innumerable  a  Multitude^  as  all  the  pr&» 
sent  and  past  Generations  of  Men. 


Such  a  Design  would  eaaily  indicate  its  Meaning.  The 
Youth  we  might  imagine  to  he  the  Gfixros  or  MaM 
fNcAur^  Dcus  humamty  as  Horace  stiles  him^ ;  tr< 
Ntm PH  to  be  MNHH02YNH»  or  Mbmoet  ;  at  mneli  as 
to  insinuate,  that  ''Man,  for  the  Preaervatioii  of  bis 
^  Deeds  and  Inventunu,  wa»  nteeiHtfUy  ehliged  la  have 
*^  recourse  to  Lbttebs  ;  and  that  Mbmobt,  ieing  etm* 
**  scious  efhsr  emn  Ifm^jiekmy,  was  glad  to  avail  herself 
**  jDf  80  yaluable  an  Acquisition.^ 

Ms.  Stuaet,  w^  known  fm  hia  accurate  and  alagint 
£ditm  of  the  Anliqmties  iff  Athens,  has  adorned  this 
Wod^  with  a  Frontispiece  i^;reeable  te  the  i^bave  IdeM^ 
and  that  in  a  taste  tmly  AtUc  andwS'uap/r,  which  no  ona 
posaeoqei  more  eniiiientl j  thaa 


As  to  Hermes,  hi*  History,  Genealogy,  Mythology, 
Figure,  &c.  Vid.  PbUmi.  PhOA.  T.  II.  p.  1&  E£t. 
Serran.  Diod.  Sic.  L.  I.  Harat*  Od.  Z.  L.  1.  Hesiod* 
The^.  V.  937.  cum  Comment.  Joan*  Diaconi.  Tkudd 
yi.  27.  a  ScholiasL  tn  lod>  Pighium  apud  Gronov, 
Thesaur.  T.  IX.  p.  1164. 

For  the  value  and  inportcmee  of  Principles^  and  the 
^Jk^  in  attaining  them,  see  JrisM.  de  Sqpkui. 
Elench.  c.  34. 
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It  appears  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  THE  Matter  or  common  Subject 
OF  Language  is  that  Species  of  Sounds 
called  Yoici^H  articulate. 

What  remains  to  be  examined  in  the 
following  Chapter,  is  Language  under  its 
characteristic  and  peculiar  Form,  that  is 
to  saj,  Language  considered,  not  with 
respect  to  Sound,  but  to  Meanings 


The  feUowiDg  Passage,  taken  from  that  able  Mathe- 
maticiaii  Taeqwt^  will  be  found  peculiarly  pertinent  to 
what  has  been  aaid  in  this  chapter  conoemiDg  EUmenitanf 
Sounds^  p.  824.  835. 

Mitte  mOliones  scriptorum  mUk  annorttm  mtllionibus  non 
scribent  omnes  S4  litterarum  alphabeti  permutationes,  licet 
mnguK  quaiidii  abmhetaU  40  paginas^  quorum  unaquaque 
continent  diversoe  ardines  literarum  24.  Tacquet.  Jritk" 
metica  Thewr.  p.  861.     Edit.  AntYcrp.  1663. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Upon  the  Form^  or  peculiar  Character  of 

Language. 

▼T  HEN  to  any  articulate  Voice  there 
accedes  by  compact  a  Meaning  or  Significa- 
tion, such  Voice  bj  such  accession  is  then 
called  A  Word  ;  and  many  Words,  pos- 
sessing their  Significations  (as  it  were) 
under  the  same  Compact/''^  unite  in  consti- 
tuting  A  PARTICULAR  Language. 


<«'  See  before  Note  ^'^  p.  814.    See  also  Vol.  I.  Treatise 
II.  cl.    Notes  «-^  and/'^ 

The  (bllowing  Quotation  fircm^minofiutt  is  remadEable 
— Katfaircp  iv  rh  fitv  Kara  T6irov^KivH<r9ai,  ^{nni,  f^  ^ 
ipXtiaOm,  dltni  i^  koto.  mnSfiiaiv,  j^  to  ft^  (6A0V9  fbmi, 
^  ii  d^pOf  dleu*  Stw  i^  rh  fUv  fwvtiVy  finru,  rb  Si  St* 
6vofiaTwv  ij  ptifioTiov  fn/ifiatvitv,  diocc— 1^  fouec  r^v  fdv 
^«tfvi|riicjjv  iifvafUVf  6oyavov  Saav  ri^v  yfAfxaeuv  Iv  nfuv 
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It  appears  from  hence,  that  a  Word 
may  be  defined  a  Voice  articulate^  and 
'^gnificant  by  Compact — ^and  that  Lak- 
GUAGE  maj  be  defined  a  System  of  mch 
Voices^  so  significant. 

It  is  from'  notions  like  these  concern-* 
ing  Language  and  Words,  that  one  may 


ivvafUfav  ywoviKHv^  ri  ipuerucwv,  Kara  ^imv  t\Hv  6 
avOpufwog  irii(>a9rXifa£aic  ^oXg  iXiyoig  Zwoic*  rh  Si  ov^- 
paaiVf  $  pifiamv,  ri  rote  ^^  rSran/  avytxiphH^ic  \6yoig 
')(piia9ai  irpoc  r^v  orifMotav  (sk^i  ^6<ni  Smv,  aXXa  ^au) 
l^olpcrov  ixBiv  irp6.c  Ti  akcya  ^Snip  iiiri  i^  fi6vog  rCfv 
dviirbiv  avroKtv^rs  fjiiert\H  "^yjig,  t^  n^viKtig  Ivtpytiv 
Svv(i/ilvi|c»  tva  j^  Iv  avrt^  re^  ^wvuv  ri  n^xyiKji  avriig 
SiaxptvifraLiivafug'  SsXScrc.Si  ravra  o!  eig  koXXoc  (tvvtI'^ 
Otfuyoi  \6yoi  ficra  fdrpiov,  {  avcv  fdrpiov.  In  the  same 
manner  therefore^  as  local  Motion  is  from  Nature^  but 
Jkmdng  is  something  positive;  and  as  Timber  exists  in 
Jfature^  but  a  Door  is  something  positive  ;  so  is  the  power 
i»f  producing  a  vocal  Sound  founded  in  NaiurCy  but  that  of 
explaining  ouhehes  by  Nouns^  or  Verbs,  sometking  post' 
Itoe.  And  hence  it  is,  that  as  to  the  simple  power  ofpro^ 
dudng  vocal  Sound  (which  is  as  it  were  the  Organ  or 
Instrument  to  the  Soursfiadties  of  Knowledge  or  Volition)  ' 
as  "to  this  vocal  power  I  say y  Man  seems  to  possess  it  from 
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be  tempted  to  call  Lanouaos  a  {dud  of 
PiCTORE  OF  THE  Univeese,  whefe  the 
Words  are  as  the  Figures  or  Images  of  all 
particulars^ 

And  yet  it  may  be  doubted^  how  far 
this  is  true.    Tor  if  Pictures  and  Images 


Nahirtf  in  like  manner  as  irrational  animals :  buiastothe 
employing  of  Nouns,  or  Verbs^  or  Sentences  composed  out 
ofthemy  in  the  explanation  of  our  Sentiments  (the  thing  thus 
employed  eing  founded,  not  in  Nature,  but  in  Position  J 
this  he  seems  to  possess  by  tcay  of  peculiar  eminence,  because 
he  alone  of  all  mortal  Beings  partakes  of  a  Soul,  wkieh 
can  move  itself,  and  operate  artificially  ;  so  that  even  in  the 
Svlgeet  of  Sound  his  artificidl  Power  shows  itself^  as  the 
various  elegant  Compositions  both  in  Metre,  and  without 
Metre,  abundantfy  prove.    Ammon.  de.  Interpr.  p.  61,  a. 


It  must  be  observed,  that  tke  nperaltmg  i 
ilv9^^v  rtyyiKwi)  eiifYiA  J^fiimmUus  here  ipcda^  and 
whieh  be  eonsiden  as  a  dtttmcti^e  Mark  pecnCai  to  tba 
Humam  Sool,  meaam  somkhing  very  difhroit  £»»  ffaa 
mere  producing  works  ofeleganee  4nd  design;  elae  it  cmild 
never  be  a  jnark  <^  Distinctien  between  Man^  and  many 
other  Speeiee  of  Animals,  sueh  as  the  Bee,  the  Beaver, 
the  Swaliow,  ftc.    See  Vol.  1.  p.  8, 9, 10,  1£8, 1£9|  8(e. 
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are  nil  of  them  Itnitatums^  it  will  follow, 
that  whoever  has  natural  faculties  to  know 
Uie  Original,  will  by  help  of  the  same 
£acu]ties  know  also  its  Imitations.  But  it 
by  no  means  follows,  that  he  who  knows 
any  Being,  should  know  for  that  reason 
its  Greek  or  Latin  Name. 

The  Truth  is,  that  every  Medium 
through  which  we  exhibit  any  thing  to 
another's  Contemplation,  is  either  derived 
from  Natural  Attributes j  and  then  it  is 
an  Imitation  ;  or  else  from  Accidents 
quite  arhitraryy  and  then  it  is  a  Symbol/*^ 


(')  Aio^i^  S)  r^  OMOIOMA  ri  SYMBOAOY;  icaO(<- 
ffov  TO  f(h»  J^»>Ma  niv  ^A^iv  avn$v  r5  irp6rffiaT0c  Kara 

^iirinr^a^iH*  rb  yip  iv  r^  dK6pi  yeyp(mfihf$  rs  Sc^icpfir^^ 

rb^y%  fV/M^oXoVf  ifoi  innuipv  («^^<{r€pa  yop  i  ^^6" 
WQ^<K  wrb  in/(kfitZ%i)p  rb  qXqv  c^'  nfuv '  tx^h  art  ^  Ik 
|*o»»ifC»HMva|*ev^v  tik  W^t^tH  iwivoinC  olov,  th  vAnSH 
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Now,  if  it  be  allowed  that  in  far  the 
greater  part  pf  things,  not  any  of  their 
natural  Attributes  are  to  be  found  in  arti- 
culate  Voices,  and  that  yet  through  such 
Voices  things  of  every  kind  are  exhibited, 
it  will  follow  that  Words  mwt  of  necessity 
be  Symbols,  because  it  appears  that  they 
cannot  be  Imitations. 

But  here  occurs  a  Question,  which 
deserves  attention — "  Why,  in  the  com- 
•*  mon  intercourse  of  men  with  men,  have 
"  Imitations  been  neglected,  and  Symbols 


avfi^aXXBiv  iXkfiXoi^  rdc  iroXc/itfvrac»  Sivarai  <r£/Kj3oXov 
civflu  j^  <i6X'iriyyog  airfixtinc,  i^  Xo/iiraSoc  pbpig,  KaBiwep 

2oXirc77oc  ix^»  ovf^  ^oivlcv  fiixn^* 
Pivotal  Si  Ttc  {nroOetrOai  j^  S6paT0^  dvarofriv,  i^  /SAsc 
&^e<nv,  j^  aiXka  ptvpta.^^A  Repubsektation  or  Rx- 
8XMBLANCX  differs  from  a  Sykbol,  in  as  much  as  the 
Btsembbaice  aims  as  far  as  possibk  to  represent  the  tery 
nature  of  the  thing,  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  shift  or  vary 
it.  Thus  a  Repbssemtation  intended  for  Socrates  m  a 
Picture,  if  it   have  not  those  circumstances  peculiar  to 
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**  preferred,  although  Symbols  are  only 
"  known  by  Habit  or  Institution,  while 
^*  Imitations  are  recognized  by  a  kind  of 
"  natural  Intuition  ?'  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  if  the  Sentiments  of  the 
Mind,  like  the  Features  of  the  Face,  were 
immediately  visible  to  every  bdiolder,  the 
Art  of  Speech  or  Discourse  would  have 
been  perfectly  superfluous.  But  now, 
while  our  Minds  lie  enveloped'  and  hid, 
and  the  Body  (like  a  Veil)  conceals  every 
thing    but    itself,     we     are     necessarily 


Socrates,  the  bald,  the  fiat-nosed,  and  the  Eyes  projecting, 
eannat  properly  be  called  a  Representation  of  him.  Bnt  a 
Symbol  or  Sign  (for  the  Philosopher  Aristotle  uses  bath 
names  J  is  whoUy  in  our  own  power,  as  depending  singly  for 
its  existence  on  our  imagination.  Thus  for  example,  as  to 
the  time  when  two  armies  should  engage,  the  Symbol  or  Sign 
may  be  the  sounding  of  a  Trun^,  the  throwing  of  a 
Torch  (according  to  what  Euripides  scQfs, 

But  when  the  faming  Tordi  was  hurPdt.the  sign 
Of  purple Jight,  as  when  the  Trumpet  sounds,  S^.) 
or  else  one  may  suppose  the  elevating  of  a  Spear,  the  dairi'- 
ing  of  a  Weapon,  and  a  thousand  ways  besides.    Ammian. 
in  Lib.  de  Interp.  p.  17.  b.    ^ 
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coDipelled,  when  we  commanicate  our 
Thoughts,  to  convey  tbem  to  each  other 
through  a  Medium  which  is  Corporeal/^ 
And  hence  it  is,  that  all  Signs,  Marks, 
Imitations,  and  Symbols  must  needs  be 
sensiblCf  and  addressed  as  such  to  the 
ScnsesJ*^  Now  thb  Sbkses,  we  know» 
never  exceed  their  natural  Limits;  the 
Eye  perceives  no  Sounds;  the  Ear  per* 
ceives  no  Figures  nor  Colours.  If  thei^ 
ibre  we  were  to  converse,  not  by  Symbols 


^^^  A!  yl/v\ai  a!  ^futrepoi,  yvfivai  §ihf  Svai  rStv  cttPftartfv, 
^vavTO  it  mbrii¥  r&v  vof|/tt^li»V  rnif^Uvuv  iiXX^«iC  tk 

8c*  vv  a^fuUvwip  «2XX4Xac  tvl  nfttrfptattt.  Jnhni  no9tri  a 
omfortB  campagB  desreti  res,  oiMMhi  miimi  eone^UoMus 

jKrtefe  ^iiiiiiU4^p«oi'iiM  JMleS 

cpHM  m  Jitii  namiiiAH$^  ^mSim  res  tuter  H  stgm/leitretii. 

Jmmm^  in  Pmdieiai.  p.  18^  s. 

ad  miiMmm  vmrtatOem  tspliumdam  (wmdo  diJfiwlMi  Ulm 
MBMii  peroepdbilis  MbUjJUripUiat  vikkuhm  engiuHomm 
de  hondne  in  hominem.    Boom,  de  Augfn.  SMSt.  VL  L 
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but  by  Imitations^  as  far  as  things  are 
characterized  hf  Figure^  and  Colour,  our 
Imitation  would  be  necessarily  thro'  Figure 
and  Colour  also.  Again,  as  far  as  they 
are  characterized  by  Sounds,  it  would  for 
the  same  reason  be  thro'  the  Medium  of 
Sounds.  The  like  may  be  said  of  all  the* 
other  Senses,^  the  lonatation  still  shifting 
along  with  the  Objects  imitated*  We  see 
then  how  complicated  such  Imitation  would 
prove. 

« 

Ijt  we  set  Language  therefore,  a»  a 
SyniboU  in  opposition  to  such  Imitation ; 
if  we  reflect  on  the  Simplicity  of  the  one, 
and  the  Multiplicity  of  the  other;  if  we 
consider  the  Ease  and  Speed  with  which 
Words  are  formed  (an  Ease  which  knows 
no  trouble  or  fatigue;  and  a  *Speed, 
which  equals  the  Progress  of  our  very 
Thoughts)  if  we  oppose  to  this  the  difB« 

*  Bttco  impoivTO'^Stt  befell,  p.  MUf. 


•  1 
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culty  and  length  of  Imitations ;  if  we  re-^ 
member  that  some  Objects  are  capable  of 
no  Imitations  at  all,  but  that  all  Objects 
universally  may  be  typified  by  Symbols ; 
we  may  plainly  perceive  an  Answer  to  the 
Question  here  proposed,  "Why,  in  the 
"  common  intercourse  of  men  with  men^ 
"  Imitations  have  been  rejected,  and  Sym- 
bols preferred  ?'^ 


(( 


Hence  too  we  may  perceive  a  Reason, 
why  there  never  was  a  Language^  nor  indeed 
can  possibly  be  framed  one^  to  express  the 
Properties  and  real  ^  Essences  of  things^  as 
a  Mirrour  exhibits  their  Figures  and  their 
Colours.  For  if  Language  of  itself  imply 
qothing  more,  than  certain  Species  of 
Sounds  with  certain  Motions  concomitant ; 
if  to  some  Beings  sound  and  Motion  are 
no  Attributes  at  all ;  if  to  many  others, 
where  Attributes,  they  are  no  way  essen«- 
tial  (such  as  the  Murmurs  and  W^tvings  of 
a  Tree  during  a  storm)  if  this  be  true — ^it  is 
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impossible  the  Nature  of  such  Beings 
should  be  expressed,  or  the  least  essential 
Property  be  any  way  imitated,  while  be- 
tween the  Medium  and  themselves  there  is 

nothing  CON^iTATURAL/*' 

It  is  true,  indeed,  when  Primitives  were 
once  established,  it  was  easy  to  follow  the 
Connection  and  Subordination  of  Nature, 
in  the  just  deduction  of  Derivatives  and 
Compounds.  >  Thus  the  Sounds,  Water  and 
.JPire,  being  once  annexed  to  those  two 
Elements,  it  was  certainly  more  natural 
to  call  Beings  participating  of  the  first, 
Watery 9  of  the  last,  jRcry,  than  to -com- 
mute the  Terms,  and  call  them  by  the 
reverse.  But  why,  and  from  what  natu^ 
ral  Connections  the  Primitives  themselves 
might  not  be  commuted,  it  will  be  found,  I 
believe,  difficult  to  assign  a  Reason,  as  well 
in  the  instances  before  us,  as  in  most  others. 


'''  See  Vol.  I.  Treatise  II.  c.  8.  p-  70. 
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We  may  here  also  see  the  Reason^  why  ai.x 
Language  is  founded  in  Comi^act, 
and  uot  in  Nature ;  for  so  are  all  Symbohs 
of  which  Words  are  a  certaiii  Species. 

The  Question  remains  if  Words  are 
Symboli^^  tlicn  Symbols  of  wHAT?-*-If 
it  be  adsweied^  of  things,  tiie  Questum 
returns,  of  what  THtNos?— If  it  be 
answered,  of  the  several  Indhiduak  df 
Shme^  the  vatiom  particular  Beinf^  teiiicli 
exut  around  t49~-tO  thb,  it  is  rq;)iied,  may 
be  raised  certain  Doubts^  In  the  fir^t 
place  etery  WcM*d  will  be,  in  faei,  a  prt^pe^ 
Name.  Now  if  ^\l  Words  are  pfoptr 
Names,  how  came  Lexicc^raftfaers,  whose 
e;q>ress  business  is  to  expkan  Words>  eMier 
wholly  to  omit  proper  Names,  or  at  Tfetot 
to  explain  them,  not  from  their  own  Art, 
but  from  History  ?         . 

«  *  * 

» 

Again,  if  all  Words  are  proper  Namesy 
then  in  strictness  no  Word  can  belong  to 
more  than  one  Individual.     But   if  so, 
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theo^  as  Indhi4iuah  are  infinite^  to  make  a 
perfect  Language,  Words  must  be  infinite 
also.  But  if  infioite,  ^tkcn  ineomprehen- 
aibie^  and  nevrer  to  beattained  by  tbe  wisest 
Men;  whose  labours  in  Ltsa^ua^  upon 
this  Hypothesis  would  be  as  idle  as  that 
study  of  infinite  written  Symbols,  which 
Misfidonaries  (if  they  may  be  credited)  ' 
attfibate  to  the  Chinese, 


A  IK,  if  all  Words  are  proper  Names^ 
ot  (which  is  tbe  same)  the  Symbols  of 
Indrridnals;  it  will  follow,  as  Individuals 
are  not  only  if^fdtey  but  ever  pgssing,  that 
the  Language  of  those,  who  lived  ages 
ago,  will  be  as  unknown  now^  as  the  very 
Voices  ^  the  Speakers*  Nay  the  Lau-- 
guage  of  every  Province,  of  every  Town,  of 
every  Cottage,  must  be  every  where  differ- 
ent, and  every  where  changing,  since  such  is 
the  Nature  of  Individuals,  which  it  folk>ws. 

Again,  if  all  Words  are  proper  Namesy 
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the  Symbols  of  Individuah^  it  will  follow 
that  in  Language  there  can  be  no  general 
Proposition^  because  upon  the  Hypothesis 
all  Terms  are  particular ;  nor  any  Affirma- 
tive Proposition^  because  no  one  Individual 
in  nature  is  another.  It  remains,  there  ciau 
be  no  Propositions,  but  Particular  Nega- 
tives^ But  if  so,  then  is  Language  inca- 
pable of  communicating  General  Affirmative 
Tfmths — If  so,  then  of  communicating  De-- 
monstration — If  so,  then  of  communicating 
Sciences,  which  are  so  many  Systems  of 
Demonstrations — If  so,  then  of  communi- 
cating Arts  J  which  are  the  Theorems  of 
Science  applied  practically — If  so,  we  shall 
be  little  the  better  for  it  either  in  Specula- 
tion or  in  Practice.^'^  And  so  much  for 
this  Hypothesis ;  let  us  now  try  another. 


<*>  The  whole  of  Euclid  (whose  Elements  maj  be  called 
the  basis  of  Mathematical  Science)  is  founded  upon 
general  Terms,  and  general  Propositums,  most  of  which 
are  affimuUive.  So  true  are  those  Verses,  however  bar- 
barous as  to  their  stile, 

S^Oogixari  non  est  ex  Parltctdarif 
Neve  Negativis,  recti  ccncludere  si  vis. 


V 
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Ip  Words  are  not  the  Sj'mbols  ..of  ex- 
ttrtial  Particulars^  it  follows  of  course,  they 
must  be  the  Symbols  of  our  Ideas  : 
For  this  is  evident,  if  they  are  not  Symbols 
of  things  mVAou/,  they  can  only  be  Sym- 
bols of  something  within. 

m 

Here  then  the  Question  recurs,  if  Sym« 
BOLS  OF  Ideas,  then  of  what  Ideas? 
— Of  sensible  Ideas.— Be  it  so,  and 
what  follows  ?— Every  thing  in  fact,  which 
has  followed  already  from  {he  supposition 
of  their  being  the  Symbols  of  external 
Particulars;  and  that  from  this  plain  and 
obvious  reason,  because  the  several  Ideas^ 
which  Particulars  imprint,  must  needs  be  as 
infinite  and  mutable  as  they  are  themselves. 

If  then  Words  are  neither  the  Symbols  \ 
of  external  Particulars^  nor  yet  of  particu-  \ 
lar  IdeaSj  they  can  be  Symbols  of  nothing 
else,  except  of  general  Ideas,  because 
nothing  else,  except  these,  remains. — And 
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what  do  we  mean  by  general  Ideas? 
We  me^Q  such  as  are  common  to  many 
Individuals  ;  not  only  to  Individuals 
which  exist  now,  but  which  existed  in  ages 
past,  and  will  exist  in  ages  future ;  such 
for  example,  as  the  Ideas  belonging  to  the 
Words,  Mauy  Liouj  Cedar. — Admit  it,  and 
what  follows  ?--It  follows,  thiat  if  Words 
are  the  Symbols  of  such  general  IdeaSj 
Lexicographers  may  find  employ,  though 
they  meddle  not  with  proper  Names. 

It  follows  that  one  Word  may  be,  not 
homonymouslf/y  but  trufy  and  essentially  com- 
mon to  fnany  Particulars^  past,  present,  and 
future ;  so  that  however  these  Particulars 
may  be  infiniiej  and  ever  fleeting,  yet  Lan- 
guage notwithstanding  may  be  definite  and 
steady.  But  if  so,  then  attainable  even  by 
otdioary  Capacities,  without  datiger  of  in- 
cUTfihg  the  Chinese  Absurdity** 

■  ■■!  ■!  .  ■     ■    I  »      I     '  ■■  I      11.      I  I-        ..         ..  I        I        ■  II  #1  I  ■  I     ■       !■       h 

*  S«e  p.  8S8,  839. 


■■    ■      ■  '  ^'••^■^■■Pi^^-w^^^'"-:— ^r^ 
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Again,  it  follows  that  the  Language 
of  those,  who  lived  ages  ago,  as  far  as  it 
stands ybr  the  same  general  Ideas^  may  be  as 
inteHigible  notr,  as  it  was  then.  The  like 
may  be  said  of  the  same  Language  being 
acGommodated  to  distant  Regions,  and 
even  to  distant  Nations,  amidst  all  the  Ta« 
riety  of  ever  new  and  ever  changing  Objects. 

Again,  it  follows  that  Language  may 
be  expressive  of  general  Truths ;  and  if  «o, 
then  of  Demonstration,  and  Sciences,  and 
Arts ;  and  if  so,  become  subservient  to 
piarpoaes  of  ev^ry  kind.^ 

Now  if  i^  be  true  ^*  that  none  of  these 
^*  things  ^x>iiki  be  asserted  of  Language, 
"  were  not  Words  the  Symbols  of  general 
^  Ideas^-^^exkd  if  it  be  fuillier  true,  tiiat  these 
^  things  may  be  all  undeniably  asserted 
*^  of  Language'^ — 'it  will  follow  (and  that 


^  Sec  before.  Note  ^'K 
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necessarily)  that  Words  are  the  Stm 

B0L8  OF  GENERAL  IdKAS. 

And  yet  perhaps  even  here  may  be  an 
Objection.  It  may  be  urged,  if  Words  are 
the.  Symbols  of  general  Ideas^  Language 
ms^j  aAswer  well  enough  the  purpose  of 
Philosophers,  who  reason  about  general 

9 

and  abstract  Subjects — but  what  becomes 
of  the  business  of  ordinary  Life  ?  Life  we 
know  is  merged  in  a  multitude  of  Pariku- 
hrSf  where  an  Explanation  by  Language 
is  as  requisite,  as  in  the  liighest  Theorems. 
The  Vulgar  indeed  want  it  to  no  other  End. 
How  then  can  this  End  in  any  respect  be 
answered,  if  Language  be  expressive  of 
nothing  further  than  general  Ideas  ? 

ft 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  Arts 
surely  respect  the  business  of  ordinary 
Life;  yet  so  far  are  general  Terms  from 
being  an  Obstacle  here,  that  without  them 
no  Art  can  he  \\ationally  explained.     How 
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for  instance  should  the  measuring  Artist 
ascertain  to  the  Reapers  the  price  of  their 
labours,  had  not  the  first  through  general 
Terms  learnt  those  general  TheoreniSy  that 
respect  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Men- 
suration? 

But  suppose  this  not  to  satisfy  a  perse- 
vering Objector — suppose  him  to  insist, 
that,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  there  were 
itill  a  multitude  &f  occasions  far  minute  par-* 
ticularizing^  of  which  it  was  not  possible  for 
mere  Generals  to  be  susceptible — suppose; 
I  say,  such  an  Objection,  what  should  we 

answer? That  the  Objection  was  Just; 

that  it  was  necessary  to  the  Perfection  and 
CompkHoH  of  Language,  that  it  should 
be  expressive  qfVAKTTcv  JjAus^  as  well  as 
of  Generals.  We  must,  however,  add, 
that  its  general  Terms  are  by  far  its  most 
excellent  and  essential  Part,  since  from 
these  it  derives  "  that  comprehensive 
•*  Universality^    that   just    proportion    of 
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^  Fwcimn  uiA  Permatmfwef  without  which 
*f  it  could  not  possiblj  be  either  leanit,  oc 
^  understood,  •r  applied  to  the  purposes 
^  of  Bettiontfig  and  Science  ;'^«*^hat  par^ 
iieidar  Terras  have  their  (Jtilitj  and  £|id| 
and  that  therefore  care  too  has  been  taken 
for  a  supply  of  these. 

Oj7e  Method  of  es^presstDg  Particulars, 
is  thai  of  Pbdpbr  Names^  This  is  tlie 
leMt  artificiaJ,  because  proper  Nmnn  being 
iia  ef  ery  district  arbitrarily  applied,  «ay 
be  iimknown  to  those,  who  know  the  Lan- 
guage perfectly  well,  and  can  hardly  there- 
fore with  propriety  be  considered  as  parts 
of  it  "Hie  other  and  more  artificial  Method 
is  that  -of  DEPtiriTiyEs  or  Articles/^ 
whether  we  assume  the  pronominal^  or  those 
more  strietiy  so  called.  And  here  we  can- 
BOt  enough  admire  the  exquisite  Art  of 


u) 


Se^  befiys  p.  7S,M  2da>  fee. 
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Language^  wbidi,  wkhoHt  wandering  into 
mfinitudej  cantrrces  how  to  denote-  ikings 
infinite;  thiat  is  to  say  in  other  words, 
which,  by  the  small  Tribe  of  Definitives 
properly  applied  to  general  Termsy  knows 
how  to  employ  these  last,  tho'  in  number 
finite^  to  the  accurate  expression  of  infinite 
Particulars. 

To  explain  what  has  been  said  by  a 
single  example^  Lfet  the  general  Term  be 
Ma  K.  I  have  occasion  ta  apply  this  Term 
ta»  the  denoting  of  some  Particular.  Let 
it  be  required  to  express  this  Particular, 
as  unknown  ;  I  say,  a  Man — known ;  I  say, 
THB  Man^-'indefinite;  aky  Man^^^definite ; 
A  CURTAIN  Man — present  and  near ;  this 
Jfait— -jwwcn*  and  distent;  that  Man-^ 
like  fo  some  other ;  such  a  Man — an  inde^ 
finite  MuUittuk;  mant  Men — a  definite 
Mnltitiide;  a  thou^akd  Men — the  ones 
of  a  Multitude^  taken  throughout;  every 
Man — the  same  ones,  taken  with  distindtion; 
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£ACH  ilfan — taken  in  order  ;  first  AfonV 
SECOND  Manj  ^c. — the  whole  Multitudi 
of  Particulars  taken  collectively ;  a  ll^  Meik 
— the  Negation  of  this  Multitude  ;  no  Man. 
But  of  this  we  have  spoken  already^  when 
we  inquired  concerning  Definitives. 

The  Sum  of  all  is,  that  Words  are 
THE  Symbols  of  Ideas  both  general 
AND  particular;  yet  of  the  gene- 
ral,    PRIMARILY,     essentially,     AND 

immediately;    of    the   particular, 

ONLY     secondarily,       ACCIDENTALL.Y, 
AND  MEDIATELY. 

Should  it  be  asked,  "  why  has  Lan- 
"  guage  this  rfotiftfe 'Capacity.?*'— May  we 
not  ask,  by  way  of  return.  Is  it  not  a  kind 
of  reciprocal  Commerce,  or  Intercourse  of 
our  Ideas?  Should  it  not  therefore  be 
framed,  so  as  to  express  the  whole  of  our 
Perception?  Now  can. we. call  that  Per^ 
ception  intire  and  whole,  which  implies 
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either  Intellection  without  Sensation^ 
or  Sensation  without  Intellection?  If 
not,  how  should  Language  explain  the 
whole  of  our  Perception,  had  it  not  Words 
to  express  the  Objects,  proper  to  each  of 
the  two  Faculties  ? 

■ 

To  conclude — As  in  the  preceding 
Chapter  we  considered  Language  with  a 
view  to  its  Matter,  so  here  we  have  con- 
sidered it  with  a  view  to  its  Form.  Its 
Matter  is  recognized,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered as  a  Voice ;  its  Form,  as  it  is  signifi^ 
cant  of  our  several  Ideas ;  so  that  upon  the 
whole  it  may  be  defined — A.sy&tem  oe 
articulate  Voices,  tue  Symbols  op 
OUR  Ideas,  but  of  those  principally 

WHICH  ARS  general  OR  UNIVERSLAL. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Concerning  general  or  universal  Ideas. 

Much  having  been  said  in  the  pre* 
ceding  Chapter  about  OBNBBAL  OE  UNi*- 
VERSAL  Id£as>  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
aoaiss  to  inquire,  hy  what  process  we  cmne 
to  percewe  them^  and  what  kind  of  Bei9^$ 
tiey  are;  sinee  the  generality  oi  mea  tbiafe 
•o  meaniy  of  their  existence^,  that  they  are 
commonly  coiiiidepedt  as  little  better  than 
Sfaftdmm.  Hiese  Senttiuento  «»  not  ua- 
mcud  even  wifth  the  Phtlo«opher  now  a 
days»  and  that  irom  eawes  much  the  s^me 
with  those  vhich  influence  the  Vulgar. 

TajB  yi7i.€kA.K  merged  in  Sense  ftom 
their  earliest  Infancy,  and  never  once 
dreammg  any  thing  to  be  worthy  of  pur- 
suit, but  what  either  pampers  their  Appe- 
tite, or  fills  their  Purse,  imagine  nothing 
to  be  real,  but  what  faiay  be  tasted,  or 
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touched.  Thb  Philosopher,  as  to  these 
matters^  being  of  much  the  same  Opinion, 
ia  Philosophy  looks  no  higher,  than  to 
eivperimental  AmusementSy  deeming  nothing 
Demonstr^dionf  if  it  be  not  made  ocular. 
Thus  instead  of  ascending  from  Senu  to 
Intellect  (the  natural  progress  of  all  true 
Learning)  he  hurries,  on  the  contrary,  into 
the  midst  of  Sense,  where  he  wanders  fit 
random  without  any  ^eod^  aed  m  lost  itt  a 
Labyrinth  of  itifirrite  PartictfhiTS.  Hence 
then  the  reason  why  the  sublimer  parts  of 
Sticmcej  the  Stvdioi^af  MiN»,  IjffVE^iiLC-' 

TION,     and    INTELLIGENT    pRLNCIPLBS, 

are  in  a  manner  neglected ;  and,  ^m  if  the 
Ctitcrion  of  all  Trtith  wfere  an  Alembic  dr 
an  Air-pump>  what  cannot  be  proved  by 
Eepperimeni^  is  d«eHMdlio  bettor  iiiafi^MW<e 
Hypothesis.  % 

Aiftt  yet  it  is  soiflewhat  remarkabte, 
amid  the  prevalence  of  such  Notions,  that 
Ihbre  (ihoi]dd  still  reman  tiro  Sdeitcev  m 
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fashion,  and  these  having  their  Certainty 
of  all  the  least  controverted,  which  are  not 
in  the  minutest  article  depending  upon  Expe-- 
riment.  By  these  I  mean  Arithmetic 
and  Geometry/*^  But  to  come  to  our 
Subject  concerning  general  Ideas. 


<•>  The  many  noUe  Theorems  (so  useful  in  life,  and  so 
admiiafale  in  themsehres)  with  whidi  these  two  SciBKcss 
10  eminently  abound,  arise  originally  from  Peinciplbs 
THB  MOST  OBVIOUS  iMAaiKABLB ;  Principles,  so  little 
wanting  the  pomp  and  apparatus  of  Experiment,  that 
they  are  Mdf-evideHt  to  every  one  possessed  of  common, 
sense.  I  would  not  be  understood,  in  what  I  have  here 
said,  or  may  have  said  elsewhere^  to  undervalue  Ezpebi- 
XXNT ;  whose  importance  and  utility  I  fredy  acknowledge, 
in  the  many  curious  Nostrums  and  choice  Receipts,  with 
whidi  it  has  enriched  the  necessary  Arts  of  life.  Nay,  I 
go  fiurtlier— -I  hold  alljuit^fiaiU  PraeUce  in  every  kind  of 
Svlbjedt  to  be  finmded  in  Expseibitcb,  whidi  is  no  more 
than  the  reeuU  of  matgf  rq^eaUd  Expsbimbkts.  But 
I  must  add  withal,  that  the  man  who  acts  from  Experir- 
enee  abrnty  Ao*  he  act  ever  so  well,  is  but  an  Ew^rk  or 
QHOfifc,  and  that  not  only  in  Medieme^  but  in  every  other 
Subject  It  is  then  only  that  we  recognise  Abt,  and  that 
the  Exf iBic  quits  his  name  for  the  more  honouifahle 
ime  of  Abtxst,   when   to   his  Ezpeeibvcb  he  adds 
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Man's  PI RST  Peeceptions  are  those 
of  the  Senses,  iq  as  much  as  they  com- 
mence from  his  earliest  Infancy.  These 
Perceptions,  if  not  infinite,  are  at  least 
indefinite^  and  more  Jleeting  and  transient 
than  the  very  Objects  which  they  exhibit, 
because  they  not  only  depend  upon  the 


Science,  and  is  thenoe  enabled  to  tell  us,  not  only,  vhat 
utobe  done,  bat  why  it  is  to  be  dime;  for- Abt  ia  a 
composUt  of  Experience  and  Sdence^  Experience  providing 
it  Materials,  ahd  Scisnoe  giving  them  a  Foem. 

Tn  the  mean  time,  while  Exfebihbnt  is  thus  heoes- 
sary.  to  all.p&ACTiCAii  Wisdom^  with  zespect  to  pues  and 
SPECULATIVE  SCIENCE,  as  we  have  hinted  already,  it  has 
not  the  least  to  do.  For  who  ever  heard  of  Logic,  or  6eO<- 
metjy,  or  Arithmetic  being  proved  experimentally  f  It  is 
indeed  by  the  application  of  these  that  Experiments  are 
rendered  usefiil ;  that  they  are  assumed  into  Philosophy^ 
and  in  some  d^ree  made  a  part  of  it,  being  otherwise 
nothing  better  than  puerile  amtisements. :  But  th«t  diese 
Sciences  themselves  should  depend  upon  the .  Subjects  on 
which  they  work,  is,  as  if  the  Marble  were  to  fiudiion  the 
Chiasle,  and  not  the  Chissle  the  Marble, 

2    a 
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exiittnce  of  those  Objects,  but  because 
they  cannot  subsist^  without  their  tmme-> 
diate  Fresence.  Hence  therefore  it  is,  that 
there  can  be  no  Sensation  of  either  Past  or 
Future^  and  consequently  had  the  Soul  no 
other  Faculties  than  the  Senses^  it  never 
could  acquire  the  least  Idea  of  Tim e.^ 

But  happily  for  us  we  are  not  deserted 
here.  We  have  in  the  first  place  a  Faculty, 
called  Imagination  or  Fancy,  whicH 
however  as  to  its  energies  it  may  be  subse- 
quent to  Sense,  yet  is  truly  prior  to  it  botif 
in  dignity  and  use.  Th  i  s  it  is  which  re« 
tains  the  fteeting  Forms  of  things^  when 
Things  themselves  are  gone,  and  all  Sema^ 
turn  at  an  end. 

That  this  Faculty,  however  connected 
with  Sense,  is  still  perfectly  different,  may 

w  See  before,  p.  105.    See  alw,  p.  112.  Note.(« 
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■ 

be  seen  from  hence.  We  have  an  Inujtgi" 
nation  pf  things,  that  are  gone  and  extioct; 
but  no  such  things  can  be  ma'4<^  objects  of 
Sensation.  We  have  an  easy  command 
over  the  Objects  of  our  Imagination^  and 
can  call  them  forth  in  almost  what  manner 
we  please;  but  our  Sen$atians  are  neces- 
sary, when  their  Objects  are  present,  nor 
can  we  controul  them,  but  by  removing 
either  the  Objects,  or  ourselre?/'^ 


^^  Besides  tbe  distingaishing  of  Sxnsatiok  firom  Ima- 
GTSATio^,  there  are  two  other  Faculties  of  the  Sool^ 
%hich  fiom  their  nearer  alliance  ought  carefiiUy  to  be 
distinguished  firom  it,  and  these  are  MNHMH,  and 
ANAMNH2I2,  MsMoaY,  and  Recollection. 

When  we  view  some  relict  of  sensation  teposed  within 
us,  without  thinking  of  its  riaty  or  referring  it  to  any 
Semitic  Object,  this  is  Phaksy  or  Im agination. 

When  we  view  some  sudi  relictj  and  refer  it  withal  to 
that  weasihlc  ObjccL,  which  in  time  past  was  its  cause  and 
original,  this  is  Mkxobt. 

2  A  3 
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As  the  Wax  would  not  be  adequate  to 
its  business  of  Signature,  had  it  not  a 
Power  to  retain f  as  well  as  to  receive ;  the 
same  holds  of  the  Soul,  with  respect  to 


Lastly,  the  Road^  which  leads  to  Memory  thnnigh  a 
series  of  Ideas^  however  eonnectedj  whether  rationally-  or 
easuaUy,  this  is  Recollection.  I  have  added  casually^ 
as  well  as  ratiotudiyj  because  a  casual  connection  is  often 
sufficient.  Thus  from  seeing  a  Garment,  I  think  of  its 
Owner ;  thence  of  his  Habitation ;  thence  of  Woods ; 
thence  of  Timber ;  thence  of  Ships,  Sea-fights,  Admirals, 
&c. 

If  the  Distinction  between  Memory  and  PAonsy  be  not 
sufficiently  understood,   it  may  be  illustrated  by  being  . 
compared  to  the  view  of  a  Portrait.     When  we  contem-  ^ 
plate  a  Portrait,  without  thmkttig  of  whom  it  is  the  Por-  \ 
trait  J    such   Contemplation    is    analogous    to    Phanst, 
When  we  view  it  with  reference  to  the  Ortginal,  whom 
it  rqtresentSy   such  .Contemplation  is  analogous  to  Me- 
mory, 

We  may  go  farther.     Imagination  or  Phaxsy  may 
exhibit  (after  a  manner)  even  things  thai  are  to  come.    It 
is  here  that  Hope  and  Fear  paint  all  thdjr  pleasant  and 
all  tl^eir  painftU  Pictures  of  FuHarily.     But  MEMOftY  is  '^ 
confined  in  the  strictest  manner  to  the  past. 
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Sense  and  Imagination.  Sense  is  its  re* 
ceptive  Power;  Imagination^  its  reten-' 
tive.  Had  it  Sense  without  Imagination, 
it  would  not  be  as  Wax,  but  as  Water, 
where  tho'  all  Impressions  may  be  instantly 
made,  yet  as  soon  as  made  they  are  as 
instantly  lost. 

Thus,  then,  from  a  view  of  the  two 
Powers  taken  together^  we  may  call  Sense 
(if  we  please)  a  kind  of  transient  Imagina^ 
tion;  a,nd  Imagination  on  the  contrary 
n  kind  of  permanent  Sense  J''^ 


"Whatwe  have  said  may  suffice  finr  our  present  pur- 
-  pose.  He  that  would  leam  moce,  maj  consult  AriaM. 
.  dt  Anim&y  L.  III.  c.  8,  4.  and  bis  Treatise  de  Menu  ti. 
'  Rcuwmuc* 

^^  11  Tolwv  Irlv  ri  ^avraala  StSi  av  ywpltrm^V  Set 

vocij/  J  I'  .ij/uiv  airh  tCjv  ivtpyuMV  rwv  ircpl  ra  olodiira, 

.  oTov  WiTiTov  (lege  r6irov)  riya  j^  avoZ^p&t^fia  Iv  rt^ 

VfSiTtf  altrBvfrtipld^y  tyioaTakufifia  ri  rqc  viro  rS  alaOriTS 
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Now  as  our  feet  in  vain  venture  to  walk 
upon  the  River,  till  the  Frost  bind  the 
Current,  and  harden  the  yielding  Surface ; 
8o  does  the  Soul  in  vain  seek  to  exert  its 
higher  Powers,  the  Powers  I  mean  of 
Reason  and  Intellect,  till  Imagina- 
TioN  first  fix  the  fluency  of  Sense,  and 
thus  provide  a  proper  Basis  for  the  support 
of  its  higher  Energies. 


XupLfjM,  t^  rov  TovSrov  SHnrtp  r{hrov,  ^ANTASIAN 
Kokmnv.  Now  wkai  Phansy  or  Ima6Inatioit  w,  we- 
may  ejqflatn  as  foUowa,  We  may  conceive  to  be  formed 
wUkik  «t,  from  iht  op^ratums  ^our  Senaeo  cAtna  $en$ible 
S^JffieU^  mmrn  Imfresiim  (as  «r  were)  or  Picture  in  o«r 
irrigiM  Semortftmy  ieAig  a  rdid  of  that  motSom  coMud 
within  U8  by  the  estemal  object;  a  relietf  which  iukenthe 
external  object  is  no  longer  present^  remains  and  is  still- 
preserved,  being  as  it  were  its  Image,  and  which^  by  being 
thus  preserved,  becomes  the  cause  of  our  having  Memory. 
Now  such  a  sort  of  relict  and  (7w  it  were)  Impression  they 
call  Pa'ansy  or  Imaginatiok.  Alex.  Jphrod.  de 
Anmdy  p.  135.  b;  Edit,  Aid. 
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AtTta.  this  manoet*)  in  the  admirable 
CEoonomy  of  the  Wholes  are  Natures  subor*- 
diaate  made  BubMrvjent  to  the  higher. 
Were  there  no  Things  e^ternalj  the  Senses 
could  not  operate ;  were  there  no  Sensor 
tions,  the  Imagination  could  not  operate ; 
and  were  there  no  Imagination^  there  could 
be  neither  Reasoning  nor  Intellection^  such 
at  least  as  they  are  found  in  Man^  where 
they  have  their  Intensions  and  Remissions 
in  alternate  succession,  and  are  at  first 
nothing  be tter»  than  a  mere  Capacity  or 
Power.  Whether  every  Intellect  begins 
thus,  may  be  perhaps  a  question ;  espe- 
cially if  there  be  any  one  of  a  nature  more 
diviney  to  which  "  Intension  and  Remis- 
"  sion  and  mere  Capacity  are  unknown /** 
But  not  to  digress. 


(')  See  p.  16S*  The  Life,  Energy ,  or  Manner  of  Man's 
Existeaee  is  not  a  little* different  from  that  of  the  Deity. 
The  Life  op  Man  has  its  Essence  in  Motion.    This 
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It  '  is  then  on  these  permanent  Phan- 
tasms that  THE  HUMAN  MiND  first  works, 
and   by  an  Energy  as  spontaneous  and 


is  not  only  true  with  respect  to  that  lower  and  suborfinate 
Life,  which  he  ahares  in  common  with  Vegetables,  and 
which  can  no  longer  subsist  than  while  the  Fluids  circulate, 
but  it  is  likewise  true  in  that  Zt/e,  which  is  peculiar  to 
him  as  Man.  Olijects  from  without  JlrH  move  our  facul- 
ties, and  thence  we  move  of  ourselves  either  to  Practice  or 
CoiUemplatum*  But  the  Life  or  Existence  of  God  (ag 
fiur  aiB  we  can  conjecture  upon  so  transcendent  a  Subject)  is 
not  onlj  complex  throughout  Eternity,  but  complete  in 
every  Instant,   and  is  fyr  that  jeason  xhhutablr  and 

SUFEaiOB  TO  ALL  MoTIOKt 

It  is  to  this  distinction  that  JruMk  alludes,  when  he 
tdls  us — Oh  yap  fi6vov  Kivfi^ttoQ  hfiv  tvlpyHu,  aXXa  i^ 
aiaviiafac*  i^  i^ov^  /lioXXov  iv  fipifdq,  Mvy  ri  Iv  Kii/^ffct* 
/iera/3oXi7  Sk  iravrtov  yXviA,  -  Kori  rov  irotirniv,  '8ia 
TToviipiav  rivi.  innnp  yap  avdpidaroc  €Vficra|3oXoc  6 
woviipoc*  J^  19  ^ioi^  i)  BfOfiivti  fcerajSoX^'  i  yap  airX^, 
ovS*  fWictidic*  For  there  ia  noi  otUy  an  Energy  of 
Motion,  ftvt  o/*  Immobility  ;  otMi  Pleabube  or  Feli- 
city exists  rather  in  Rest  than-  in  Motion  ;  Change  of 
all  things  being  sweet  (according  to  the  PoetJJirom  a  prin- 
ciple of  Ptavity  M  iJiMc  who  believe  so.    For  in  the  same 
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familiar  to  its  Nature,  as  the  seeing  of 
Colour  is  familiar  to  the  £je,  it  discerns 


manner  as  the  bad  man  is  one  fickle  and  changeaikj  so  is 
that  Nature  bad  that  reqtdreth  Variety y  in  as  much  as  such 
Nature  is  neither  simple  nor  even.  Eth.  Nicom.  VII.  14* 
and  Ethic.  Eudem.  VI.  sub.  fin. 

It  is  to  this  UNALTEfiABLE   NaTURE    OF    THE   DeITY 

that  Boethius  refers,  when  he  say  in  those  elegant  verses. 


Tempus  ab^JEvo 


Irejubes  sTABiLisacxE  manens  das  cuneta  moveri. 

From  this  sii^le  principle  of  Immobility,  may  be  derived 
some  of  the  nobtest  of  the  Divine  Attributes  ;  such  as  that 
of  Impassive,  Ikcoreuptible,  Ikcorfoeeal»  &c.  Vide 
Aristot.  Physic  VIII.  Metaphys.  XIV.  c.  6,  7,  9,  10. 
Edit.  DuVfd.  See  also  V«ol.  I.  of  these  Treatises,  p.  262 
to  266 — also  p.  296}  where  the  Verses  of  Boethius  are 
quoted  at  length. 

It  iniist  be  remembered,  however,  that  though  we  are 
not  Godsj  yet  as  rational  Beings  we*  have  within  us  some* 
thing  Divined  and  that  the  more  we  can  become  superior 
to  our  mutably  variable,  and  irrational  part,  and  place 
our  welfare  in  that  Good,  which  is  immutable,  permanent, 
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at  once  what  in  many  is  one  ;  what  in 
things  DtsstMiLAR  and  divp£Rent  is 
SIMILAR    and   the  same.^     By  this  it 


mod  imdonal,  tbe  higher  we  shall  advaDce  in  feal  Hap- 
pineis  and  Wisdom.  This  is  (as  an  antieat  writer  uj%) 
-^'0/iofci»o'tc  T^  Oh}  Kara  to  ivvarhv^  the  becoming  like 
to  God,  08  far  as  in  our  power.  Tote  fdv  yap  dcocc  irac 
i  fiioc  fjumapio^'  rocc  S"  ivOpwfTToi^,  l^  i<rov  i/jLotw/ia  ri 
Ttf^  roiuini^  ivi^iia^  inrap-)(ti*  For  to  THE  GoDS  (as 
says  another  antient)  the  whok  of  life  is  one  continued  hap* 
piness;  btU  to  Mek,  it  is  8o  far  happj/^  as  it  rises  to  the 
resemblance  of  so  divine  an  Energy.  See  PUu.  in  Theae- 
tet.    Arist.  Eth.  X.  S. 

^  This  conNfiCTlVE  Act  of  the  Soul^  by  whieh  it 
tiews  ONS  IK  MAKT,  18  peihapi  one  of  the  {nrifimpd  A^ts 
of  its  most  excellent  part.  It  is  this  retnovea  that  impette- 
traUe  mist,  which  renders  Ohjuts  of  Intelligence  InVigible 
to  lower  faculties.  Were  it  not  fbr  this,  even  the  sensMe 
Woiid  (with  the  help  of  all  our  Sensations)  would  appeir 
as  unconnected,  as  the  words  of  an  Indet.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  Figure  alone,  nor  the  Touch  alone,  nor  the  Odour 
alone^  that  makes  the  Rose,  but  it  is  made  up  of.  all  these, 
and  other  attributes  ukited  ;  not  ail  unknown  CoostiMH- 
tion  of  insensible  Parts,  but  a  known  Constitution  of  s<|i* 
sibfe  Parts,  unless  we  ehuse  to  extirpate  the  possibility  of 
natural  Knowledge. 
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comeft  to  behold  a  kind  of  superior  Objects; 
a  new  Race  of  Perceptions,  more  compre^ 


What  then  perceives  this  Cokstitdtion  or  UinoN  ?— 
Can  it  be  any  of  the  Senses  ?— ^No  one  of  these,  we  know, 
can  pass  the  limits  of  its  own  province.  Were  the  Smell 
to  perceive  the  union  of  the  Odour  and  the  Figure,  it 
would  not  only  be  Smell,  but  it  would  be  Sight  also.  It 
is  the  same  in  other  instances.  We  must  necessarily 
therefore  recur  to  some  higher  collective  Power^  to 
^ve  us  a  prospect  of  Nature,  even  in  these  her  subordi- 
nate Wholes^  much  more  in  that  comprehennve  Whofty 
whose  Sympathy  is  universal,  and  of  which  these  smaller 
lyholes  are  all  no  more  than  Parts. 

But  no  where  is  this  collectings  and  (if  I  may  be  a!» 
lowed  the  ^ression)  this  unifying  l^Gfi&t  more  con^icu* 
0U8,  than  in  the  subjects  of  p0RS  Teuth.  By  virtue  of 
this  power  the  Mind  views  One  general  Idea^  in  m*3Lii^ 
Individuals ;  One  Prtfposition,  in  many  general  Ideas ; 
One  Syllogism  in  litaiiy  Propositions ;  till  at  length,  by 
properly  repeating  and  connecting  Syllogism  with  Syllo- 
gism, it  ascends  into  those  bright  and  steady  regions  of 
Science. 

Qttos  neque  ctmctttUint  vinti,  ne^nitbHa  ninMs 
Adfpergunty  ^c.  tticr. 
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hensive  than  those  of  Sense;  a  Race  of 
Perceptions,  each  one  of  which  may  he  found 


Even  ntgtUive  Truths  and  ne^ivt  Condusions  cannot 
saboBt,  but  by  bringing  Terms  and  Propositions  together, 
to  MceeMary  i»  tAia  uniting  Ptmer  to  every  Species  of 
Knowledge.    See  p.  3«  250. 

He  that  would  better  comprehend  the  distinction  be« 
tween  semsitivs  Pebception,  and  intellective,  may 
obserre  that,  when  a  Truth  is  spoken,  it  is  heard  by  our 
Ears,  and  underetood  by  our  Minds.  That  these  two 
Acts  are  different,  is  plain,  from  the  example  of  such  as 
hear  the  sounds,  without  knowing  the  language.  But  to 
show  their  difference  still  stronger,  let  us  suppose  them  to 
concur  in  the  same  Man,  who  shall  both  hear  and  under- 
stand  the  Truth  proposed.  Let  the  Truth  be  for  example. 
The  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  Angles^ 
That  this  is  one  Truth,  and  not  ttoo  or  many  Truths,  I 
believe  none  will  deny.  Let  me  ask  then,  in  wha't  manner 
does  this  Truth  become  perceptible  (if  at  all)  to  Seksa 
TioN  P-^The  Answer  is  obvious ;  it  is  by  successive  por- 
tions of  little  and  little  at  a  Time.  When  the  first  Word 
is  present,  all  the  subsequent  are  absent;  when  the  la^t 
Word  is  present^  all  the  previous  are  absent;  when  any  of 
the  middle  Words  are  present,  then  are  there  some  absent, 
as  w^n  of  one  sort  as  the  other.    No  niore  exists  at  once 
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intire  and  whole  in  the  separate  individuals 
of  an  infinite  and  fleeting  Multitude y  with- 


than  a  single  Syllable^  and  tbe  Remainder  as  much  is  not 
(to  S^isation  at  least)  as  tho'  it  never  had  been,  or  never 
was  to  be.  And  so  much  for  the  perception  of  Ssnsb^ 
than  which  we  see  nothing  can  be  more  dtmpated^  fieeHng^ 
and  detached. — And  b  that  of  the  Mind  simiLur?-— Admit 
it,  and  what  foUows  ? — ^it  follows,  that  one  Mind  would  no 
more  recognize  ime  Truth,  by  recognising  its  Terms  <«c- 
eeasively  and  apartj  than  many  distant  Minds  would  re- 
cognize it,  were  it  distributed  among  them,  a  different  part 
to  each.  The  case  is,  every  Teuth  is  one,  tho^  its 
Terms  are  mahy.  It  is  in  no  respect  true,  by  parts  at  a 
time  J  but  it  is  true  of  necessity  at  oncey  and  in  an  instant, 
.—What  Powers  therefinre  recognize  this  Oneness  or 
Unity  ? — Where  even  'does  it  reside,  or  what  males  it  ? 
—Shall  we  answer  with  the  Stagirite,  To  Si  EN  IIOIOYN 
tSto  6  N0V2  hzavw — If  this  be  allowed,  it  should  seem, 
where  Sensation  and  Intellection  appear  to  concur, 
that  Sensation  was  of  Many,  Intellection  was  of  One  ; 
that  Sensation  was  temporary^  divisibk,  and  successive; 
IntellectioDj  inUantaneoiiSy  indivisible^  and  at  once. 

If  we  consider  the  Radii  of  a  Circle,  we  shall  find 
at  the  Circumference  that  they  are  many  ;  at  the  Centre 
that  they  are  one.  Let  us  then  suppose  Sense  and 
MiNB  to  view  the  same  Radii,  only  let  Sense  view  them 
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out  departing  from  the  unity  and  permor 
npice  of  its  own  nature. 


at  the  Cfircumferaiee ;  Mind  at  ibe  Center:  and  hence 
we  may  conoeiye,  how  these  Powen  diffef ,  even  where 
th^  jointly  appear  to  operate  in  perception  of  the  same 
object. 

There  is  anothxe  Act  of  the  Mind,  the  yery  re- 
verse of  that  here  mentioned ;  an  Act,  by  which  it  per- 
ceives not  one  in  moigr,  but  uasy  iv  oks.  This  is  that 
mental  Sq^arationt  of  which  we  have  given  some  acconnt 
in  the  first  Chapter  of  thia  Book;  that  Resolution  or 
Analysis  which  enafa^  us  to  Jnvest^ate  (he  Causes,  and 
Prinegfks,  and  ElemfnU  gf  things.  It  is  by  Virtue  of 
this,  that  we  are  enaUed  to  abstract  any  particular  Attri* 
bate,  and  male  it  Ig/  itself  the  Subject  of  Philosophical 
Contemplation.  Were  it  not  fez  this^  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  particular  Sciences  to  esist;  because  otherwise 
they  would  W  a^  mucfa  blended,  as  the  several  Attri- 
butes of  sensible  Subataiices*  How,  ibr  example,  could 
there  be  such  a  Science  as  Optic^f  were  we  necessitated 
to  contemplate  Colwr  concreted  with  Figure,  two  Attri- 
hutes  which  the  Eye  can  never  view,  but  associated?  I 
mention  not  a  multitude  of  other  sensible  qualities,  some  of 
which  still  present  themselves,  whenever  we  look  on  any 
eoUmrti  Body. 
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AnjD  thus  we  see  the  Process  by  whi^ 
we  cmrive  at   genj^ral  Ideas  ;   for  the 


Tbow  two  noble  Saenoes^  Aeitbmetic  and  Gboms*- 
TB V,  would  have  no.  Baais  to  stand  on,  wfire  it  not  fer  thii 
aeparativt  Power.  They  are  both  conversant  about  Qqan- 
tity;  Geometry  about  contii^uous  Quantity,  jtrith^ 
metiCf  about  Discrete.  Extension  is  essential  to  con- 
tinuous Quantity,  Monads,  or  Units,  to  Discrete.  By 
separating  from  the  infinite  Individuals,  with  which  we 
are  surrounded,  thofte  infinite  acaidents,  by  which  they 
are  all  diversified^  we  leave  nothing  but  those  simple  and 
^BBFEOTLY  siMiLAii  IJnits,  whioh  hfijog  oombiiied 
make  INumbeb,  and  are  the  Subject  of  Autbuetiq* — 
Again,  by  separating  from  Body  every  possible  subordinate 
Accident,  and  leaving  it  nothing  but  it«  triple  JExtenF- 
atoM  of  Lsfif^hj  Breadthj  and  Tkickneaa  (of  which  were 
it  to  be  deprived,  it  would  bt  Bod^  no  longer)  wc 
arrive  at  that  pure  and  unmixed  Magkitudb,  the  oon* 
iamplation  of  whose  properties  makes  the  Sdence  of 
€komeiry. 

By  the  same  analytical  or  9^fax(rt^  fow^,  we  inves^ 
tigate  Definitions  of  all  kinds,  each  one  of  which  is  a 
dfBO^oped  Wordy  as  the  same  Word  is  an  inwdoped  Defi* 

To  eondudo^lN  CoMPoaiTioN  A^x>  Division  ^on* 

SISTS  the  WBOLt  OF  Sci^KCE  :    COMPOSITION   M4Xiy^ 
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Perceptions  here  mentioned  are  in  fact  no 
other.  In  these  too  we  perceiv*  the 
objects  of  Science  and  real  Know- 
LEDGEy  which  can  by  no  means  be,  but 
of  that  which  is  general^  and  definite^  and 
jixt.^^     Here  too  even  Individuah^   how- 


Affirmativb    Truth,    and    shrwino   us   rmnan 

UNDER  THEIR  SiMILARITIEB   AND    IdBMTITIKST;  DIVI- 
SION   MARINO    NeOATIVS    TrUTH,     AND    r  RESENTING 

them   to   us  under  their  dissimilarities  and 
Diversities. 

And  here,  by  the  wbj,  there  ooeufs  a  Questkm.— If  all 
Wisdom  be  Sdence,  and  it.  be  the  busbess  of  Science 
as  wen  to  eompom^d  ps  to  sq^araie,  may  we  not  say  that 
those  Philosophers  took  Half  of  Wisdom  for  the  IFfcofe, 
who  distinguished  it  from  Wit,  as  if  Wisdom  only  s^po- 
raJUd^  and  Wit  only  Immght  togtiher  f — Yet  so  hdd  the 
Philosopher  of  Mdmtslmryy  and  the  Author  ofiht  £ssay 
Oft  the  Human  Understanding, 

^^  The  very  Etymologies  of  the  Words  EniSTHMH, 
SciENTiA,  and  Understanding,  may  serve  in  some 
degree  to  shew  the  nature  of  these  Faculties,  as  well  as  of 
those  Beings^  their  true  and  proper  Olgeets.  EIIISTHMH 
i>v6fAa^aiy  Scd  ro  EIII  2TASIN  if  Spovreliv  wpa^y/bNrrwv 
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ever  of  themselves  unknowable,    become 
objects  of   Knowledge,    as    far   as  their 


ytura*  ri  Ya(>  hriTYifiri  irepl  ra  KaO^s  i^  a/UErairroirq  Kora- 
ytverac  SciEKCE  (EIIIISTHMH)  has  it$  name  from  brings 
ing  ua  (EniSTASIN)  to  some  Stop  and  Boukdary  of 
things,  taking  us  away  Jrom  the  unbounded  nature  and 
mutability  of  Particulars  ;  for  it  is  conversant  about  Sub^ 
jects,  that  are  general^  and  invariable,  Nioephr  Blem. 
Epit.  Logic,  p.  21. 

This  Etymology  given  by  Blemmides^  and  long  before  him 
adopted  by  the  Peripatetics^  came  originally  from  Plato, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  account  of  it  from  his 
CraJtylus.  In  this  Dialogue  Socrates,  having  first  (accord- 
ing to  the  Heraclitean  Philosophy,  which  Cratylus  fiivour- 
ed)  etymologized  a  multitude  of  Wotds  with  a  view  to 
that  Plow  and  unceasing  Mutation,  supposed  by  HeracUtus 
to  run  thro'  all  things,  at  length  changes  his  System,  and 
b^ns  to  etymologize  from  another,  which  supposed 
something  in  natiure  to  hepepnanent  and  Jixed*  On  this 
principle  he  thus  proceeds  Sicoiraj/icv  Sfi,  iK  aitrwv  avoXa- 
^vrcc  ir^Cfrov  piv  rSro  ro  6vofxa  rriv  EIIISTHMHN,  cue 
o|A^ij3<(Xov.  ivi,  i^.  fjuXXov  coiKC  <ntfuuv<{v  ri  Sri  ISTH- 
SIN  rifiwv  EIII  TOiC  irpayfAoai  rriv  ^xriv,  ri  Sri  trvfim^ 
pc^pcroi. '  Let  us  consider,  then  (says  he)  same  of  the  very 
Words  already  examined  ;  and  in  the  first  place,  the  Word 
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nature  will  permit*  For  then  only  may 
any  Particular  be  said  to  be  known,  when 
by  asserting  it  to  be  a  Mariy  or  an  Animal^ 


Scievce;  haw  digptUablt  U  this  (as  to  its  finrmer  Ety- 
mology) how  much  more  naturally  does  it  appear  to  sig^ 
nifyy  that  it  Stops  the  Soul  at  things,  than  that  it  is 
carried  about  with  them.  Plat  Cratyl.  p.  437.  Edit.  Serr. 
The  disputable  Etymology,  to  which  he  here  alludes, 
was  a  strange  one  of  his  own  making  in  the  former  part  of 
the  Dialogue,  adapted  to  the  Jlowi?^  System  of  Heraclitus 
there  mentioned.  According  to  this  notion,  he  had 
derived  EIIISTHMH  from  imaOai  and  jdviiv,  as  if  it  kq^t 
along  with  things,  by  perpetually  following  them  in  their 
motions.     See  Plato  as  before,  p.  412. 

As  to  Scientia,  we  are  indebted  to  Scaliger  for  the 
following  ingenious  etymology.  Ratio  era  atio  mo^us 
fuidam  est:  Scientia,  quies:  unie  et  nomen,  turn  apud 
Oraeos,  turn  etiam  nostrum.  JJapitTh  EUl  ISTASGAI, 
EniSTHMH.  SistAur  enim  mentis  agitatio,  etjii  species 
^  anmo.  Sic  Latinum  Sciektia,  8rt  ylvtrai  2XE2I2 
TOY  0NT02.  Nam  Latiniy  quod  namm  entis  simpkjf 
ah  usu  abjecerunt  atquc  repudiaruf^,  omnibus  activis  par^ 
tieipiis  idem  at^'unxerunt.  Audiens^  aKiwv  £v.  Sdensj 
a^Hiv  Sjv»  ScaL  in  Theophr.  de  Causis  Plant.  Lib.  I.  p.  17. 

The  Englisk  Word,  Ui7DEiisTAy0iN6>  means  not  8» 
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or  the  like,  we  refer  it  to  some  such  cont' 
prehemive,  or  general  Idea, 


properly  Knowledge  as  that  FaatjUy  of  the  SwUf  where 
Knowledge  resides.  Why  may  we  not  then  imagine,  that 
the  firamers  of  this  Word  intended  to  represent  it  as  a  kind 
of  firm  BiUiSf  on  which' the  fiur  Structure  of  Sdienees  was 
to  rest,  and  which  was  supposed  to  stand  uxdee  them^ 
as  their  inmioveable  Support. 

Whattver  may  be  said  of  these  Etymologies,  whether 
they  are  true  or  false,  they  at  least  prove  their  Authors  to 
have  considered  Science  and  Undebstandikg,  not  as 
JUeting  powers  of  Perception,  like  Sense,  but  rather  as 
steady f  permanent,, B,ud  durabk  Compbehsksioks. — But 
if  so,  we  must  somewhere  or  other  find  fi)r  them  certain 
steady,  permanent,  and  durabk  Objects;  since  if  Psb- 

CBPTIOK  OF  ANY  KIND  BE  DIFFEBENT  FBOH  THE  THIKC 

FBBCBivED  (whether  it  perceive  straight  as  crooked,  or 
crooked  as  straight ;  the  moving  as  fixed,  or  the  fixed  as 

movbg^    8E7CH    FEBCEFTIOK    MUST     OF    NECESSITY    BE 

EBBONBOiTs  AND  FALSE.  The  following  passagc  firom  a 
Oreek  Platonic  (whom  we  shaH  quote  again  hereafter) 
seems  on  the  presefit  occasion  not  without  its  weight— r 
El  M  yvCMn^  aicpijScvlpa  riyc  ala6ri(rea>C9  ct>?  &v  i^  yvu^tii 
aXnOiTlpa  T&v  ciaOnniv.  If  there  be  A  Knowledob 
mare   accurate    than    Sensation  there  must  be  certain 
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Now  it  is  of  these  comprehensive 
and  PERMANENT  Ideas,  the  genuine 
Perceptions  op  pure  Mjnd,  that 
Words  of  all  Languages,  however  differ- 
ent, are  the  Symbols.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  as  the  Perceptions  include^  so  do 
these  their  Symbols  express j  not  this  or 
that  set  of  Particulars  only^  hut  all  indiffer- 
ently ^    as   they   happen    to    occur.     Were, 


OBJECTS  oftuch  knowledge  moeb  trus  than  objects 
OF  Sense. 

The  following,  then^  are  Questions  worth  considering, 
y^Whai  these  Objects  are?— FF%tfre  thq^  reside? — ^And 
Aoto  they  are  to  be  discovered  ?— Not  by  experimental 
Philosophy  it  is  plain ;  for  that  meddles  with  nothing,  but 
what  is  tangible,  corporeal,  and  mutable — nor  even  by  the 
.  more  refined  and  rational  speculation  of  Mathematics ;  for 
.  this,  at  its  very  commencement,  takes  such  Objects  for 
granted.  We  can  only  add,  that  if  they  reside  in  our  oten 
Mnn>s  (and  who,  that  has  never  looked  there,  can  affirm 
they  do  not  ?)  then  will  the  advice  of  the  Satirist  be  no 
If  ays  improper, 


-NBC  Ts  QUJBSIVEBIS  BXTBA, 

Pers. 
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therefore^  the  Id  habitants  of  Salisbury  to  be 
transferred  to  York^  tho'  new  particular 
objects  would  appear  on  every  side,  they 
would  still  no  more  want  a  new  Language 
to  explain  themselves,  than  they  would 
want  new  Minds  to  comprehend  what  they 
beheld.  All,  indeed,  that  they  would  want, 
would  be  the  local  proper  Names ;  which 
Names,  as  we  have  said  already,*  are 
hardly  a  part  of  Language,  but  must 
equally  be  learnt  both  by  learned  and  un- 
learned, as  often  as  they  change  the  place 
of  their  abode. 

It  is  upon  the  same  principles  we  may 
perceive  the  reason,  why  the  dead  Lan- 
guages (as  we  call  them)  are  now  intelli- 
gible;  and  why  the  Language  of  modern 
England  is  able  to  describe  ant  lent  Rome ; 
and   that  of   antient    Rome    to    describe 


*  Sup.  p.  845, 
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modern  'England.''''    But  of  these  matters 

m  m 

we  have  spoken  before. 

§  2«  And  now  having  viewed  tht  Pro^ 
cesSf  by  which  we  acquire  general  IdeaSy  let 
us  begin  anew  from  other  Principles,  and 
try  to  discover  (if  we  can  prove  so  fortu^ 
Bate)  whence  it  is  that  these  ideas  originally 
come.  If  we  can  succeed  here,  we  may 
discern  perhaps,  whqt  kind  of  Beings  they 
arej  for  this  at  present  appears  somewhat 
obscure. 


^^'  As  fiir  ai  Human  Nature,  and  the  primary  Genera 
both  of  Substance  and  Occident  are  the  same  in  all  places, 
and  have  been  so  thro'  all  ages ;  so  &i  all  Languages  share 
one  common  Identity.  As  far  as  peculiar  species  of 
Substance  occur  in  different  r^ons ;  and  much  more,  as 
hi  an  the  positive  Institutions  of  religious  and  civil  Polities 
are  every  where  different ;  so  far  each  Language  has  its 
peculiar  Diversity.  To  the  Causes  of  Diversity  here 
mentioned,  may  be  added  the  distinguishing  Character  and 
Genius  of  every  Nation,  concerning  which  we  shall  speak 
hereaftcir. 
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Let  us  suppose  any  man  to  look  for 
the  first  time  upon  some  work  of  Art^  as 
for  example  upon  a  Clock;  and  having 
sufficiently  viewed  it,  at  length  to  depart. 
Would  he  not  retain,  when  absent,  an  Idea 
of  what  he  had  seen  ? — And  what  is  it,  to 
retain  mch  Idea? — It  i$  to  have  a  Form 
INTERNAL  Correspondent  to  the  exter- 
nal; only  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Internal  Form  is  devoid  of  the  Matter ;  the 
External  is  united  with  it ;  being  seen  in 
the  metal,  the  wood,  and  the  like. 

Now  if  we  suppose  this  Spectator  to 
view  many  such  Machines ^  and  not  simply 
to  view,  but  to  consider  every  part  of 
them,  so  as  to  comprehend  how  these  parts 
all  operate  to  one  End,  he  might  be  then 
said  to  possess,  a  kind  of  intelligible 
Form,  by  which  he  would  not  only  under- 
stand, and  know  the  Clocks,  which  he 
had  seen  already y  but  every  Work  also  of 
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like  Sort,  which  he  might  see  hereafter. — 
Should  it  be  asked,  "  which  of  these  Forms 
"  M  prior  J  the  External  and  SensibUy  or  the 
'*  Internal  and  Intelligible ;''  the  Answer: 
is  obvious,  that  the  prior  is  the  Sensible. 
«  • 
Thus  then  we  see,  there  are  intel- 
ligible Forms  which  TO  THE  Sensi- 
ble ARE  subsequent. 

But  farther  still — If  these  Machines  be 
allowed  the  Work,  not  of  Chance^  but  of 
an  Artist  J  they  must  be  the  Work  of  one, 
who  knew  what  he  was  about.  And  what 
is  it,  to  work  and  know  what  one  is  about  ? — 
It  is  to  have  an  Idea  of  what  one  is  doing ; 
to  possess  A  Form  internal,  correspond- 
ing to  the  external,  to  which  external  it 
serves  for  an  Exemplar  or  Archetype. 

Hrre  then  we  have  an  intelligible 
Form,    which    is   pri<5r  to  the  sen- 
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siBLB  Foum  >  whichj  being  truly  prior  as 
well  in  dignity  as  in  time^  can  no  more  be- 
come subsequent  J  than  Came  can  to  Effect. 

Thus  then,  with  respect  to  Works  of 
Art,  we  may  perceive,  if^we  attend,  a| 
TRIPLE  Order  op  Forms;  one  Order, 
intelligible  and  previous  to  these  Works ; 
a  second  Order,  sensible  and  concomitant;! 
anda MfVJ,  ^gaUnjintelligible  and  subsequent! 
After  the  first  of  these  Orders  the  Maker 
may  be  said  to  work;  thro'  the  Second,  the 
Works  themselves  existj  and  are  what  they 
are ;  and  in  the  third  they  become  recag^ 
nizedj  as  mere  Objects  of  Contemplation. 
To  make  these  Forms  by  different  Names 
more  easy  to  be  understood  ;  the  first  may 
be  called  the  Maker's  Form  ;  the  second^ 
that  of  THE  Subject;  and  the  thirds  that 
of  the  Contemplator. 

Let  us  pass  from  hence  to  Works  of 
Nature.     Let  us  imagine  ourselves  view- 


u 
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iog  some  diversified  Prospect ;  "  a  PIaio» 
for  example,  spacious  and  fertile ;  a 
river  winding  thro'  it ;  by  the  banks  of 
!.that  river,  men  walking,  and  cattle 
grazing;  the  view  terminated  with  dis- 
tant hills,  some  craggy,  and  some 
"  covered  with  wood/'  Here  it  is  plain 
we  have  plenty  of  Forms  natural.  And 
could  any  one  quit  so  fair  a  Sight,  and 
retain*  no  traces  of  what  he  had  beheld  ?-«^ 
And  what  is  it,  to  retain  traces  of  what  Offe 
hu Mekeidf—^t  j&  to  have  certain  Forms 
UTTE RN A L  correspondent  to  the  exter- 
nal, and  resembling  them  in  every  thing, 
except  the  being  merged  in  Matter.  And 
thus,  thro'  the  same  retentive  and  collective 
Powers,  the  Mind  becomes  fraught  with 
Fonns  natural^  as  before  with  Forms  arti^ 
J^ciaL — Should  it  be  asked,  "  which  of  these 
"  natural  Forms  are  prior^  the  External 
*^  ones  viewed  hy  the  Senses,  or  the  Internal 
"  existing  in  the  Mindf  the  Answer  is 
obvious,  that  the  prior  are  the  External. 
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Thus  therefore  in  Nature,  as  well 
as  in  Art,  there  are  intelligible 
Forms,  which  to  the  sensible  are 
SUBSEQUENT.  Hence  then  we  see  the 
meaning  of  that  noted  School  Axiom,  Nil 
est  in  Intellectu  quod  non  pritis  fuit  in 
Sensu  ;  an  Axiom,  which  we  must  own 
to  be  so  far  allowable,  as  it  respects  the 
Ideas  of  a  mere  Conlemplator. 

But  to  proceed  somewhat  farther — Are 
natural  Productions  made  by  Chance, 
or  BY  Design  ? — Let  us  admit i;^^  Design^ 
not  to  lengthen  our  inquiry.  They  are 
certainly*  more  exquisite  than  any  Works 
of  Art,  and  yet  these  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  suppose  made  by  Chance.--^ 
Admit  it,  and  what  follows  ? — We  must  of 
necessity  admit  a  Mind  also,  because  De* 
SIGN  implies  Mind^  wherever  it  is  to  be. 
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*  Amt  de  Part,  AnimaL  L.  I.  c.  1. 
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found.  Allowing  therefore  this,  what  do 
we  mean  by  the  Term,  Mind  ? — We  mean 
somethings  which^  when  it  acts,  knows  what 
it  is  going  to  do;  something  stored  with 
Ideas  of  its  intended  Works,  agreeably  to 
which  Ideas  those  Works  are  fashioned. 

That  such  Exemplars,  Patterns, 
Forms,  Ideas  (call  them  as  you  please), 
must  of  necessity  be,  requires  no  proving, 
but  follows  of  course,  if  we  admit  the 
Cause  of  Nature  to  be  a  Mind,  as  above 
mentioned.  For  take  away  these,  and 
what  a  Mifid  do  we  leave  without  them  f 
Chance  surely  is  as  knowing,  as  Mind 
WITHOUT  Ideas;  or  rather  Mind  with- 
out Ideas  is  no  less  blind  than  Chance. 

t 

The  Nature  of  these  Ideas  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  if  we  once  come  to  allow  a 
possibility  of  their  Existence.  That  they 
are  exquisitely  beautiful^  variousy  and 
orderly  J    is    evident    from    the    exquisite 
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Beauty,  Variety,  and  Order,  seen  in  natu- 
ral Substances,  which  are  but  their  Copies 
or  Pictures.  That  they  are  mental  is  plain, 
as  they  are  of  the  Essence  of  Mimd,  and 
consequently  no  Objects  to  any  of  the 
Sensesy  nor  therefore  circumscribed  either 
by  Time  or  Place. 

.  Here,  then,  on  this  System,  we  have 
plenty  of  Forms  intelligible,  whiciJ 

« 

ARE  TRULY  PREVIOUS  TO  ALL  FoRMS 

sensible.  Here  too  we  see  that  Nature 
is  not  defective  in  her  triple  Order, 
having  (like  Art)  her  Forms  previous, 
her  Concomitant,  and  her  Subse* 
quent/*' 


'  ^^^  SmpliciuBf  in  his  cominentary  upon  the  Predica- 
ments, calls  the  JiratOtiet  of  these  intelligible  Fonns,*  rd, 
irphi  ri)c  /^eft&f^c*  ^^^oie  pr€t>ifnts  to  Pariieipatum,  and  at 
other  times,  li  i^iiprifUvri  KOiv&nic,  the  transcendent  Umr 
ver»ality6t  Sameness;  the  second  Order  he  calls  ra  Iv 
fiMKtt,  those  which  exist  in  Partieipaiion,  that  is,  thote 
merged  in  Matter;   and  at  other  times,  he  calls  them 
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That  the  previous  may  be  justly  so 
called  18  plaioy.  because  they  are  essentially 


71  KfiTOTirayfUvfi  KOiv&niQ,  the  subordinate  Unweredit^  or 
Sameness ;  lastly,  of  the  third  Order  he  sajs,  that  they 
have  no  independent  existence  of  their  own,  but  that-— 

lifictC  a^tK6vTi^  avra  Iv  rate  ii/isr^pcuc  iwo{o(C>  KaO* 
covra  v)r€?ii<n^icv9  tre  ourselves  abstracting  them  in  our  own 
Imaginations^  have  given  them  by  such  abstraction  an  exist* 
enee  as  of  themselves.  Simp,  in  Pnedia  p.  17.  In 
another  place  he  says,  in  a  language  somewhat  mysteriotts, 
yet  still  conformable  to  the  same  doctrine — Mi^irore  iv 

*  rpcrr&v  Xi|irrlov  ro  koiv&v,.  rh  piv  i^iipiifiivov  tQv  Kaff 
ixara,  j^  iAriov  r9c  iv  airrotg  koiv6tiiito^,  Morfl  r^v  pdap 
iavrJi  ^(f<nVf  SHnrsp  j^  riyc  Sw^opdrtirog  itarii  rffv  woAvccSii 
vp6Xrf\piv — Sedripov  Si  lari  to  KOivbvf  rb  inrb  koivs  alrla 
roec  Sia^6poi^  $iS€<riv  ivSiSijuavoVf  j^  ltnnrip)(<hf  avroic"^ 
rptrap  Si,  rb  Iv  rate  iifijerigatQ  StavoUuQ  l^  ai^aipitnufC 
v^iarofiBvovj  vorepoycvlc  ^v — Perhaps  therefore  we  must 
admit  a  teiple  Ordsr  of  what  is  Universal  and 
THK  Sams  ;  that  of  the  first  Order,  transcendent  and  supe^ 
rior  to  Particulars,  'wluch  thro*  its  uniform  nature  is  the 
cauH  of  that  Sameness  cxiMig  in  them,  as  thro*  its  muftt- 

form  pre-eonception  it  is  the  cause  cf  their  Diversity^^thai 
of  the  second  Order,  what  is  infused  from  the  first  universal 
Cause  into  the  various  Species  of  Beings,  and  wkich  has  ^ 
existence  in  those  severed  S^secies — that  of  tie  third  Order, 
what  subsists  by  abstraction  in  our  own  Understandings^ 
being  if  subsequent  origin  to  the  other  tuHK    Ibid.  p.  Sl^ 
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prior    to    all    things    else.     The  wholb 
VISIBLE  World  exhibits  nothing  more. 


To  SimpliciuB  wo  shall  add  the  two  following  Quota- 
tions from  Ammomua  and  Nuxphonu  Bknanides,  widch 
we  have  ventured  to  transcribe,  without  regard  to  their 
nncommon  length,  as  they  so  fully  establisli  the  Doctrine 
here  advanced*  and  the  works  of  these  anlliorB  are  not  easy 
to  be  procured. 

^Evvo€t<rOoi}  Totwv  S€ucrO\i6^  riq  hfrinnafia  tx^v^  A 
ri-xpi,  ^Ax^AXIiiiiC)  1^  Knfia.  woXX^  ira(>afc€/fccva*  6  S2  Sok- 
H/Xfoc  fr^^payiZirb}  ric  Kiipdc  iravrac'  vvcpov  Si  nc  €2<rcX- 
Oiv  j^  diaadfjLtvoc  ra  taipla^  hri^iimig  Sri  wavra  IZ  iv6^ 

Stavoff  •  'H  Tolwv  (r^poylc  V  ^v  ^<^  ioKrvkU^  Xiyermt 
nPO  TON  nOAAQN  tlvm'  fi  8t  iv  roXg  Knptoic,  EN 
TOIS  nOAAOIS-  V  Si  Iv  ry  Siavot^  rs  itnofw^afiiv^, 
EIII  TOIS  nOAAOIS,  1^  vT^ptrfivfi^.  T5ro  Sv  kwottaOfp 
i^  cirl  T&v  ytvCiv  i^  ccSwv*  6  7ap  Aiijucspy&c^  woiSfv 
navra,  f^et  Trap*  iawij  rd,  iravrtov  irapaStlyinara*  oTov, 
woiSiw  ivOpianrovi  ^X^^  ^^  cISoc  irap*  lavrtj  rS  avtfponrs^ 
irp&C  &  a^opSfv,  irat/rac  irotec.  £1  SI  nc  iv^atri  \iytav, 
ifg  8K  el<rt  irapo  rijf  Arifiuspytj^  ra  ttSti,  iucshti^  rwra,  wg  & 
Aiifuspybg  StuMspysiy  fi  clSoic  f o  wr'  ovrS  StifUtfpySfievaf  -ft 
3ic  clS<uc*  *AXX'  cl  ^Jv  fii)  clSoiCi  ««  «v  Sfr)t«spyii<Tei.  Tfc 
Tap,  /uAXoiv  woi^orcci^  t1,  ayvocc  8  /tiAAe^  iroiici' ;  »  7ap, 
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than  80  maDy  passing  Pictures  of  these 
immutable  Archetypes.     Nay  thro'   these 


i^  fl  ^img,  akiyt^  Swaficc  irotct*  (j^Otv  if  woiu  ri  ^imct 
iic  l^iV^v^cra  yvwvikii^  rc^  ytjvofULivt^^ '  £1  SI  re  lea^  f^iv 
Xoyuc^v  iro«e/  dfScirs  travrwg  rb  jiy v6fA£vov  vir  ovrS, 
£1  Totvw  fAii  Xtipov^  ri  Kara  ivdpfMnratf  &  Bihc  iroccT,  oISc 
r^  vir^  avrS  yeyt^/tifvov*  ce  Si  o7&v  S  irotcc  avrcidc  S^Xov, 
wc  i^iv  iv  Tt^  Ai|/xi8p7(^  ra  €!Si|.  "£?(  Si  ro  c7Soc  iv  r^ 
AiifAtapytf  a»c  ^  ^v  rtf  SatcrvX/cfi  Hiiroc'  i^  XIyctoc  thto  rb 
c7Soc  nPO  TON  nOAAON  i^  x<>^P<^^^  ^?  ^^^^-  "^^^ 
Si  r&  i7Soc  ri  avOpilfirs  i^  Iv  to7c  kaS*  lica^ov  avdpiiyiroig, 
ctic  I'tt  Iv  rote  Kifpotc  cicrvir(UfUira*  j^  Xlycrcu  ra  TOiavra 
EN  T0I2  nOAAOIS  £7vat,  i^  ax^^a  r^c  SXvic. 
OtaaifAivoi  Si  rdc  Kara  fclpoc  av0pciiir8c  ^^  iravrcc  ^<^ 
avr5  c7Soc  r5  avOpi^ir  €X8<i^tv  (c^c  1^^  r5  v7€(>ov  IX0<{vroc> 
j^  d€Oirafi4v8  ra  Kqp/a)  dvBfAa^afuOa  avro  Iv  r^  ScavOf^*  i^ 
Xlytroi  rSro  EIII  T0I2  HOAAOIS,  ^yow  ftcra  rd 
voXXa,  1^  vvcpoyevic-  InUlUgatur  annulusj  qui  alicufus^ 
ii<po<e  AckiUuy  imaginem  tnaculptam  habeat :  multa  inavper 
eera  sitUf  et  ab  annulo  tmprimantur :  veniat  deindt  quU' 
piam,  videaique  ceras  omnea  umua  annic/f  impres$ione  for- 
fmitasy  annulique  impressianem  in  mente  carUineat :  ngUlum 
ommmIo  imculptumf  antb  MULTii  dicetur:  in.eerulis  tm- 
prt9$um^  in  multis  :  quod  vero  in  ilUuSf  qui  illo  venerat 
intelligeniii  rananaerit;  post  multa,  et  posteriua  genitum 
dicttur.    Idem  in  genmbuM  et  Jvrmis  intdligtndum  censeo  ; 
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it  attains  even   a  Semblance  of  Immor- 


(tenim  tile  optimua  procreator  mundi  Deusy  omnium  rerum 
Jbrmas,  atque  exempla  habct  dpud  se:  ut  si  hominem 
efficere  velit,  in  hwiiinia  formam^  quam  kabet,  intueatur,  et 
ad  illius  eiemplum  cateros  fadat  omnes.  At  si  quis  rtsti- 
ttrit^  dicatque  rerum  for  mas  apud  Creatorem  non  esse: 
qtUMO  ut  diligenier  attendat :  Opifer,  'qua  facit^  vel  cog^ 
noscit^  vel  ignorat :  sed  is,  qui  nesciety  nunquam  quicquam 
faciet:  quis  enim  idfacere  aggreditur,  quodfacere  ignorat  f 
Neque  enim  facultaie  quddam  raHonis  experte  aliquid  aget, 
prout  agil  natura  (ex  quo  conjicitur,  ut  natura  etiam  agat, 
etsi  qua  faciat  non  advertat) :  Si  vero  ratione  quadam 
aliquid  facity  quodcunque  ab  eo  factum  est  omnino  cognovit* 
Si  igitur  Deus  non  pefore  ratione,  quam  homo,  facit  quid^ 
qua  fecit  cognovit :  si  cogr^vit  qua  fecit,  in  ipso  rerum 
formas  esse  perspicuum  est.  Forma  autem  in  opifice  sunt 
perinde  ac  in  annulo  sigillum,  kacque  forma  antk  mulTa, 
et  avulsa  a  materia  dicitur.  Atqui  hominis  species  in 
unoquoque  homine  est,  quemadmodum  etiam  sigilla  in  ceris  ; 
et  IN  MULTIS9  nee  avulsa  a  materid  dicitur.  At  cum 
singulos  homines  animo  conspicimus,  et  eandem  in  unoquoque 
formam  atque  effigiem  videmus,  ilia  effigies  in  mente  nostrd 
insidens  post  multA|  et  posterius  genita  dicetur :  veluti 
in  illo  quoque  dicebamus,  qui  multa  sigilla  in  cerA  uno  d 
eoden  annulo  impressa  consp^xerati  Jmmon.  in  Porphjrr. 
Intibduct.  p.  S9,  b. 

Afyovrae  8I  t&  ylvn  i^  rii  cf^n  DPO  TON  HOAAOI^, 
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tality,  and  continues  throughout  agea  to 


EN  TOIS  nOAAOIS,  Em  TOIS  nOAAOIS"  otov 
IvvotlaOui  Ti  tr^payiTTigiov,  i\ov  i^  iKrivuffjia  rb  rvx^Vf 
l£  S  Kjfipla  iroXXa  ftcroXajS^rca  rS  Jjcrviroi/iaroC)  ica£  tic 
vw  oxpiv  ayayirio  Twra,  fiti  wpoKaTiUfv  fii|8*  iiXwc  rh 
tr^payiTfipiov'  iwpaKw*:  Si  ra  iv  oTc  to  iKTvirwfiay  j^  iirt^fr 
frag  &ri  iravra  ts  airrS  furi^sixiv  iKTwruffiaroc^  j^  tA 
^OKsura  iroXku  rt^  \6y4^  (rvvf^OpoltTOQ  tic  cv  ixhw  rSro 
Kara  Ziavotav,  To  fiiv  5v  <T(^payiTTipiov  rvinafia  Xiytrac 
nPO  TON  nOAAON-  t6  S'  iv  ToTc  icu^focc*  EN  TOIS 
nOAAGIS.'  rb  &l  l^  avriov  KoraXifit^Oiv,  j^  Kara  Siavoiav 
auXwc  inro'^av,  EIII  TOIS  IIOAAOIS.  Ovrwc  sv  i^  ra 
7fv»)  1^  ra  €i8n  nPO  TON  nOAAQN  fiiv  dffiv  Iv  r<? 
Aiifuspyi},  Kara  ric  TrotijrcicSc  Xoysc*  tv  tc^  0«c{>  y^P  *^' 
8<Ti(nroiol  \6yoi  rtjv  6vtu>v  ivialfog  Trpoi/^c^^Kaorfy  ica0*  s^ 
Xifysc  6  inrsp^triog  ra  ovra  iravra  i^  vpowpitre  ^  wap'fi^ 
yayey'  vi^ti^riKivai  dl  Xiyom-ai  ra  yivri  j^  ra  £i8i|  EN 
TOIS  nOAAOIS,  Stori  iv  roTc  icara  ftlpoc  avOpwiroig  rj 
t5  avdpwTTS  ciSoc  €^i>  i^  Toic  Kara  fiipog  Xmrotc  rb  rS 
Ttttts  CiSoc*  iv  avOpuyiroig  Si,  i^  {inrotc*  i^  roic  qXAoic 
SoKMf  ro  ylvoc  ivplgK^rai  rwv  ro*»rwv  clSa^v,  Sirep  i^t  rb 
ZCJov'  K^v  ro?c  K^oig  bfJLS  i^  roXg  ^coo^vroi^  ro  Ka0oXc* 
KXjjfTspov  yivog,  rb  ai<r9rtni^Vr  i^roSiiTai'  <rvva\6ivTwv  SI 
j^  rCfv  ^uriiv,  d&tfpttrai  ro  tp^lnrxpv'  d  Sk  oyv  roic  lfi\^ 
X<MC  e0^a<nc  hrumovuv  j$  ra  ai/^^a>  «io  dxJ/ia  d]i;/iiroi£ 
KardrperQi'  awSpafiBawv  ^  riSq  ^Miy£imc  r'Av  aaai/xaroyv 
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be  SPECIFICALLY  ONE,  amid  those  infi- 


filv  EN  TOIS  nOAAOIS  v^^iiks  ra  clfSii  i^  ra  yivn^ 
K<rrctAa/3a>v  Si  ric  he  nSv  Kara  fclpoc  av9pf!nrtav  r^v 
airiav  ^6<nv,  r^v  avdpw!r6Tffra,  Ik  ii  rwv  Kord  ptp^ 
Iinrcov  avri^v  rtiv  Imrdrnra,  j^'  Srw  tov  Ka96\s  avOpianrov; 
j^  r&v  KoASXs  tmrov  ltrcvoii<rac'  i^  r5  KaMXs  Z^v  be  rJiv 
KiStitaTd  rcjl  Xtfycf)  (yvvayayctf  v*  i^  ro  ko9<{X8  alaOffntAv,  if 
rh  ica9^9  ift'ipvxovy  j^  rh  xadoXs  <T(Sfidy  i^  rrjv  KadoXc^ 
Kyrirriv  Mav  1^  ivavrutv  tniXXoyi&afavoCy  6  rocSroc  Iv 
r^  ait/rS  8iavo/a  ra  ylvq  j^  ra  ctSii  dvXci^c  v7rl«T7<rcv  EIII 
TOIS  nOAAOIS,  Tsriri,  furi  ra  woXXa  i^  vrnpoy^^^C' 
Otnera  verd  et  Species  dkuntur  esse  ante  hulta,  lit 
utJLTis,  POST  HULTA.  Ut  puto,  intelltgotur  sigiUwm, 
jmuMtt  JIguram  ioieiit,  tx  quo  mulUe  cer^  gmdem 
Jlgur^  sint  partic^fes^  et  in  meimm  «Aiif«it  has  preferai^ 
neqmtquam  prannso  sfgUlos  Cttm  cmiem  vidisset  est  term 
ik  quibus  Jigum  ejprmitur,  ei  ammadverimtt'  omfies 
eandem  Jtguram  parHcipare^  et  qua  videhantur  imdtm^ 
rdtiwu  in  uman  coegisset,  hoc  in  mente  teneat.  Nempe 
st^lbm  didUur  esse  species  ai^te  mult  a  ;  tVa  vero  in 
ctrisy  IN  HOLTts ;  qvLe  vero  ah  us  desumUury  et  m  mtnti 
immaterialiter  subsisiitj  post  molta.  Sic  igihtr  ei 
Genera  et  Species  ante  mult  a  in  Creatore  sunt,  seamdian, 
raiiones  efficient'es.  In  Deo  enim  rerum  effectrices  rationes 
una  et  simpliciter  pra-existunt ;  secundum  quas  raiionse 
ille  st^a-substantialis  amnes  res  et  ,pradestinavii  et  pro^ 
duxit  Existere  autem  dicuntur  Genera  et  Species  in 
HULTiSr  quomam  in  singulis  heminibus  homnu  Sptdesy  et 

2  C   2 
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nite  particular  changes,  that  befal  it  everj 
moment.  ^^ 


t/i,  singulis  equis  equi  Species  est.     In  hominibus  aque  ac 

in  equis  et  aliis  animalibus  Genus  invenitur  harum  specie-- 

rum  J    quod  est  animal.      In  animalibus  etiam   una  cunt 

Zooph^iis  magis  universale  Genusy   nempe  sensitivum  ex- 

quirilttr,     odditis  vero  planiis^  spectatur  Genus  animatum. 

Si  vero  una  cum  animalis  quisquam  velit  ptrscrutairi  etiani 

inanimaia,    lotum    Corpus  perspiciet.     Cum  autem  entia 

incorporea  conjuncta  J'uerint  iis  mode  tractatisj  apparebii 

primutn  et  generalissimum.  Genus,     Atque  iia  quidem  in 

MULTis  snbsiatunl  Genera  et  Species,     Comprthendens  vero 

quisquam  ex  singulis  hominibus  naturam  ipsam  hunuiTumf 

et  ex  singulis  equis  ipsam  equinam^  atque  ita  universalem 

hominem  et  universalem  equum  considcrans,  et  universale 

animal  ex  singulis  ratione  colligeHs,  et  universale  sensitivum^ 

et  universale  animatum  et  universale  corpusy    et    majt/ni' 

univerMle  ens  ex  omnibus  colligenSy  hicy  inquam^  in  suA 

mente  G^iera  et  Species  immaterialiter  constituit  EIII  TOIS 

II0AAQI2,  hoc  esty   post  multa,  et  posterius  genita. 

Niceph,  :Blem,  Log.  Epit.  .p.  62.     Vid.  etiam  Alcin.  is 

Platonic.  Philosoph.  Introduc.  C.  IX.  X.      ^ 

^^  The   following   elegant   lines   of   Virgil  are  worth 
attending  to,  tho'  applied  to  no  higher  a  subject  than  Bees» 

Ergo  ipsas  quamvis  angusti  terminus  avi 
Excipiat:  (neque  enimplus  septima  ducitur  atas) 

At  GbNUS  IMMOBTALE  HAKET.- 6.  IV. 
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Ma  Y  we  be  allowed  then,  to  credit  those 
speculative  Men,  who  tell  us,  "  it  is  in 
**  these  permanent  and  comprehensive  Forms 
"  that  THE  Deity  views  at  once,  without 
"  looking  abroad^   all  possible  productions^ 


The  same  Immorlalily,  that  is,  the  Immortality  of  (he 
JSTindy  may  be  seen  in  all  perishable  substances,  whether 
animal  or  inanimate;  for  the'  indiciduals  perish ^  the 
several  kinds  still  remain.  And  hence,  if  we  take  Timk, 
as  denoting  the  system  of  things  temporary ^  we  may  collect 
the  meaning  of  that  passage  in  the  TimauSy  where  the  philo- 
sopher describes  Time  to  be — fitvovroc  ulwvog  iv  ey\  icor' 
apiOfiov  Isaav  altoviov  iiKova.  ^temitatis  in  uno  perma" 
nentis  Imaginem  qtiandam^  certis  nuTnerorum  articulu  jjro- 
gredientem.     Plat,  V.  III.  p.  37.  Ed(t.  Serran. 

We  have  subjoined  the  following  extract  from  Boethius, 
to  serve  as  a  commentary  on  this  descripridn  of  Timj'. — 
JEternitas  igitur  eat^  interminabilis  vifa  iota  swiid  et 
perfecta  possessio.  Quod  ex  collatione  temporalium  clarius 
liquet.  Nam  quidquid  vivit  in  tempore,  id  prasens  a 
prateritis  in  futura  procedit :  nihilquc  est  in  tempore  ita 
constittUumj  quod  totum  vita  sua  spatium  pariier  possit 
amplecti ;  sed  crastinum  quidem  nondum  apprehendit,  hes^ 
temum  vero  jam  perdidit.  In  hodiema  quoque  vita  non 
ampUus  vivAiSf  quam  in  illo  mobili  tranntorioque  momenio. 
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^^  both  present^  pasty  and  future^^that  this 
*'  great  and  stupendous  View  is  but  a  View 
*^  of  himself^  where  all  things  lie  enveloped 
^*  in  their  Principles  and  ExemplarSy  as 
'*  being  essential  to  the  fulness  of  his  univer- 
"  sal  Intellection  f — ^If  so,  it  will  be 
proper  that  we  invert  the  Axiom  before 


QmocI  igiiur  Temporis  patitur  condztionenif  licet  iUudt  sicui 
de  mundo  censuit  JriHoUleSf  nee  cetperit  unqiutm  esse,  nee 
deeinaty  mtaque  gua  cum  temporis  infiniiaU  tendatur,  non* 
dum  tamen  tale  est^  ut  atemum  esse  jure  credatur,  Non 
enim  Mum  simvl  infinitds  licet  vita  spatium  comprehenditf 
at^e  complectitury  sed  fiUura  nondum  transaeta  Jam  wm 
habet.  Quod  igitur  intermitiobilis  vita  plenitudinem  totam 
pariter  comprehenditf  ac  passidet,  cui  nequefuturi  quidquam 
mbsitf  nee  prateritijluxerit^  id  ^T£BVUm  esse  jure  perkibe^ 
iur :  idque  necesse  est,  et  sui  compos  prasens  sibi  semper 
OMMtere,  et  infimtatem  mabilis  temporis'  habere  prasentem. 
Unde  quidam  non  reeti^  qui  cum  audiunt  visum  Platonip 
mundum  hunc  nee  habuisse  initium,  mc  habitstrum  esse  4<- 
fectMM,  hoc  modo  conditori.  conditum  mundum  fieri  co-4B(er- 
nuiii  ptOant.  Aliud  est  enim  vbk  ivtermikabilkk  Duei 
▼iTiM,  (quod  iiundo  Plato  trihuitj  aliud  iVTKKUiJifABj'^ 

LIS    yiTiS    TOTAM    PARITEIl    COMPLEXAM    ESSE    FEuESEKr 

nJLHf  quod  JHoina  Mentis  proprium  csfc  manifestum  estf 
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mentioned.     We  must  now  say Nil  eit 

t»  Si^NsUy  quod  nan  prim  fuit  in  IntsZi- 
LECTU.  For  though,  the  contrary  may  be 
true  with  respect  to  Knowledge  merely 
human^  yet  never  can  it  be  true  with 
r^pect  to  Knowledge  univ^sally,  unksi 
we  give  Precedence  to  Atoms  and  xif£* 


Neque  enim  Deus  condUis  rebus  antiquwr  videri  debet  tem^ 
porin  quantitate^  sed  simplicis  pottus  praprietate  natura. 

HUNC  ENIM  YIT^E  IMMOBILIS    PRJSSENTABIUM   STATUM, 
INFJNITUS  ILLE  TEUP0BAL1UM  KICRUlt  MOTOS  IMITATUB; 

cumque  eum  effingere,  atque  aqtuire  turn  possit,  ex  tmmMli" 
tate  deficit  in  motum  ;  ex  simplicitale  prcesentia  decrescit  in 
ifjfinitamfuturiac  praieriii  quanUtaUm  :  et,  cum  Mam  pa^ 
titer  vita  sua  jdenitudinem  nequeat  poBsiderCy  hoc  ipsOf  qudd 
altquo  modo  nunquam  esse  desinil,  illudy  quod  implere  atque 
exprimere  non  potest^  aliquaienus  videtur  amulari^  aUigaim 
se  ad  qualemcunque  pra^entlam  bujus  exigui  volacrisqui 
momenti:  qua,  quoniam  manentis  illius  PRiCSENTiiE 
QC7AKOAM  6  EST  AT  IMA6INEM,  qutbu^cumquc  cofitfgeritf 
tdprastatf  ut  esse  videantur.  Q^soniam  vtro  manerc  non 
potuitf  infinitum  Temporis  iter  arripuit ;  eoque  modo  foc^ 

turn  estf   ut  COSTTINtTARET  VITAM  EUNDO,    CUJUS  plcnitudi' 

msm  complecti  non  valuit  fsumakekdo.  Itaque,  &c.  De 
Consolat.  Philosoph.  L.  V. 
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LESS  BoDT,  making  Mind,  among  other 
things^  to  be  struck  out  by  a  lucky  Con^ 
course. 

m 

§  3.  It  is  far  from  the  design  of  this 
Treatise,  to  insinuate  that  Atheism  is  the' 
Hypothesis  of  our  latter  Metaphysicians. 
But  j'et  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  in 
their  several  Systems,  how  readily  they 
admit  of  the  above.  Precedence. 

For  mark  the  Order  of  things,  accord- 
ing to  their  account  of  them, — ^First  comes 
that  huge  Body  the  sensible  World.  Then 
this  and  its  Attributes  beget  sensible  Ideas. 
Then  out  of  sensible  Ideas,  by  a  kind  of 
lopping  and  pruning,  are  made  Ideas  in^ 
telligibley  whether  specific  or  general.  Thus 
should  they  admit  that  Mikd  was  coeval 
with  Body,  yet  till  Body  gave  it  Ideas, 
.  and  awakened  its  dormant  Powers,  it 
could   at   best  have   been  nothing  more. 
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than  a  sort  of  dead  Capacity ;  for  inn  Ate 
IDEAS  it  could  not  possibly  have  any. 

At  another  time  we  hear  of  Bodies  so 
exceedingly  fine^  that  their  very  Exility 
makes  them  susceptible  of  sensation  and 
knowledge ;  as  if  they  shrunk  into  Intellect 
by  their  exquisite  subtlety,  M'hicli  ren- 
dered them  too  delicate  to  be  Bodies  any 
longer.  It  is  to  this  notion  we  owe  many 
curious  inventions,  suph  as  subtle  JEtheVy 

m 

animal  Spirits^  nervous  Ducts,  Vibrations, 
and  the  like;  Terms,  which  modern  Phi- 
losophy, upon  parting  with  occult  Quali- 
iiesj  has  found  expedient  to  provide  itself, 
to  supply  their  place. 

But  the  intellectual  Scheme,  which 
never  forgets  Deity,  postpones  every  thing 
corporeal  to  the  primary  mental  Cause.  It 
is  here  it  looks  for  the  origin  of  intelligible 
Ideas,  even  of  those,  which  exist  in  human 
Capacities.     For  tho'  sensible  Objects  may 
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be  the  destined  medium,  to  awaken  the 
dormant  Energies  of  Man's  Understanding, 
yet  are  those  Energies  themselves  no  more 
contained  in  Senscy  than  the  Explosion  of 
a  Cannon,  in  the  Spark  which  gave  it  fire/*' 


^'^  The  following  Note  Is  taken  from  a  Manuscript  Com- 
mentary of  the  Platonic  Olympiodorua  (quoted  More,  p. 
STl)}  upon  the  P/updo  of  Plato ;  which,  tho'  perhaps 
some  may  object  to  from  inclining  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Platonic  Reminiscencey  ^et  it  certainly  gives  a  better 
aooount  how  &r  the  Senses  assist  in  the  acquisition  of 
Sdenaty  than  we  can -find  given  bj^  .vulgar  Philosophers. 

OvtivoTE  yap  ra  ^'Btp^  i^  Sc^rcpa  apxaX  ti  alrStu  dot 
tS}v  Kp^iTT6vb)v'  el  Bl  Set  t^  raic  hyKVKkloig  I^i^t^cte^i 
irdOeaOcu,  «^  ^PXV^  elirttv  rfjv  aiadtjcrtv  rt)^  £7re?^/UY)C) 
X/^o/ucv  avrfjv  apx?)v  ix  i)g  TTomynKiiVy  a\X  a»c  iptOiZsaav 
fiiv  tifiarlpav  4^X^^  ^^^  avafJLvri<nv  rwv  Ka06\8^KaTa 
raivfiv  Si  r?)y  Ivvotav  eiprfvaL  i^  to  iv  Tijjialw,  &n  it 
o\pBojQ  j^  ajcoqc  ^o  r^c  ^lAoao^foc  liropltrafitQa  ^ivog, 
ciiri  Ik  rCtv  alaOijroiv  £ic  dvafiviyaiv  dffuKvSiuOa*  Those 
things^  which  are  inferior  and  secondary ^  are  by  no  means 
the  Principles  or  Causes  of  the  more  excellent :  and  though 
u>e  adtnit  the  common  interpretaiionSf  and  allow  Skkse  t6  he 
a  PrincipU  ojTSciJEMCEy  wfi  mus$f  however,  call  it  a  Pn'ii- 
ciplcy  not  as  if  it  tp^  the  efficient  Cohh,  but  as  it  rousts 
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Ijs  short,  ALL  Minds,  tbat  are,  are 
SiMii^AR  aod  Congenial;   aad  so  too 


•  

.outSquI  to  tfie  Recolleclian  of  general  Ideas — Accwrding  tq 
the  same  way  of  thinking  is  it  said  in  the  Timaus,  thai 
through  the  Sight  and  Hearing  we  acquire  to  ourselves 
PhUfis&phy^  because  we  pass  from  Olgecte  of  SbN8;e  to 
&£]U«iso£NC£  or  Becoj^lectio^. 

And  in  another  passage  he  observes — 'EirscSii  yap  71011- 
lAO^ipov  ayaXfjui  mv  fi  ^pvx^t  iravrufv  riov  ovtojv  ixsoa 
^<^4(C9  ipi&iZofiivfi  xnro  t^v  cXadi^^v  dvafiifivhtyKErm  wv 
ipSop  ixu  X6y(ttv,  j^  THTsc  irpo/SaXXcrai,  For  in  as  much 
as  the  S0UL9  by  containing  the  Principles  of  all  beings^  is 
a  sort  of  OMNIFORM  Representation  or  Exemplar  ; 
when  it  is  roused  by  objects  of  Scnse^  it  recollects  tho^e 
Principksf  which  it  contains  within^  and  brings  thimfortk* 

Georgius  Gemistus,  otherwise  called  Pktho,  writes  upon 
the  9ame  subject  in  the  following  manner.  Trjv  ^vx?^ 
^aiv  oi  ra  ndri  TiBlyLtvoi  dvaXafi^avHaav  tayt  CTricii/ityv 
ric  cv  ^Oic  aladriiTOiQ  Xdysg,  aicpijSl^cpov  airdc  ixovrag  j^ 
nXearrxpov  iv  iawrg  t<rx^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^'^  ulaBrtroXg  ^X^^^'  '^^ 
iv  reXMarrepov  tSto  j^  dicpi^i^epov  bk  av  diro  rUtv  alffOtirufv 
i<r\jEiv  Trjv  ^x^"^'  ^y^  f^  ^^^*'  ^^  airoTc.  Oi  8'  av 
foiiafiS  akX6di  Bv  airrfjv  i^  avrrig  SiavofiaOac  &  ^  yap 
ir^^vxivai  Trjv  "ipv^nv  /irySajuf;  ov^  ri  BiavoitaBiu'  ra^  yap 

fkXitiV  fil  Kar   iXXwv  slimt  avvBinni^  rivii^,  i  Koisa  «& 
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are    their    Ideasy    or    intelligible    Farms^ 
Were  it  otherwise,  tliere  could  be  no  in- 


6p9bv  yivofiivag.  Aefirccrdai  Sc  a^'  iripag  rivbg  ^{ftmog 
iroXXc^  in  KpelrT0v6g  re  i^  TsX^wripag  ii^rfiaiv  ry  ypvxQ  rh 
TfXuimpov  t5to  twv  iv  toic  aJerOijroTc  Xrfywv.  Those  who 
$tippose  Ideal  Forms,  say  that  the  Soul^  when  she 
assumes,  for  the  purposes  of  Sciencej  those  proportions, 
which  exist  in  stnsible  obfects,  possesses  them  with  a  superior 
accuracy  and  perfection^  than  that  to  which  they  attain  in 
those  sensible  objects.  Now  this  superior  Perfection  or 
Accuracy  the  soul  cannot  have  from  sensible  objects^  as  it  is 
in  fact  not  in  them  ;  nar  yet  can  she  conceive  it  herself  as 
from  herself  without  its  having  existence  any  where  else. 
For  the  Soul  is  not  formed  so  as  to  conceive  thaty  which  has 
existence  no  where^  since  even  such  opinions^  as  are  false^ 
are  all  of  them  compositions^  irregularly  formed,  not  of 
mere  Non-Beings^  but  of  various  real  beings ^  one  with 
another*  It  remains  therefore  that  this  perfection^  which 
is  superior  to  the  proportions  existing  in  sensible  objects^ 
must  descend  to  the  Soul  from  some  other  Nature, 

WHICH  IS    BY  MANY    DEGREES    MORE    EXCELLENT    AND 

PERFECT.     Pleth.  de   Aristotel,  et   Platonic.  Philosoph. 
Diff.  Edit.  Pam  1541. 

The  AOroi  or  Proportions,  of  which  Gemistius  here 
speaks,  mean  not  only  those  relative  Proportions  of 
Equality  and  Inequality^  which  exist  in  quantity  (such 
as  double,  sesquialter,  &c)  but  in  a  larger  sense,  they 
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tercourse  between  Man  and  Man,  or  (what 
is  more  important)  between  Man  and  God. 


may  be  extended  to  mathematical  Linea^  Angles^  J^iguret, 
4*0.  of  all  which  A0701  or  Proportions^  tho**  we  possess  in 
the  Mind  the  most  clear  and  precise  Ideas,  yet  it  may  be 
justly  questioned  whether  any  one  of  them  ever  existed  in 
the  sensible  world. 

To  these  two  authors  we  may  add  Boethius,  who,  after 
having  enumerated  many  acts  of  the  Mind  or  Intellkct, 
wholly  distinct  from  Sensation^  and  independent  of  it,  at 
length  concludes. 

Hoc  est  eJUiens  magis^ 
Longicaussa  potentiory 
Qtiam  qua  materia  modo 
Impre$sa$  paiitur  natasm 
Pracedit  tctmen  excitana, 
Ac  vires  animi  movensy 
Vivo  in  corpore  pasaio. 
Cdm  vel  lux  oculos  ferity 
Vel  vox  aurihus  instrepit ; 
Turn  MENTIS  VIGOR  excituSy 

QUAS  INTUS  SPECIES  TENET,  V         - 

Ad  motua  aimileia  vocansy 
Notia  applicat  exterisy 
Intbobsumque  aeconditis 
FoBMis  miacet  imaginea. 

Do  CoDsolat.  Philcaoph.  L.  V. 
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Foil  what  is  Conversation  between  Man 
and  Man  ? — It  is  a  mutual  intercourse  of 
Speaking  and  Hearing. — ^To  the  Speaker, 
it  is  to  teach ;  to  the  Hearer,  it  is  to  learn. 
— ^To  the  S[>eaker,  it  is  to  descend  from 
Ideas  to  Words;  fo  tbe  Hearer,  it  is  to 
dscend  from  JVords  to  Ideas. — If  the  Hearer, 
in  this  ascent,  can  arrive  at  no  Ideas,  then 
is  he  said  not  to  understand ;  if  he  ascend 
to  Ideas  dissimilar  and  heterogeneous,  then 
is  he  said  to  misunderstand. — ^What  then  is 
requisite,  that  he  may  be  said  to  under-' 
stand  ? — ^^rhat  he  should  ascend  to  certain 
Ideas,  treasured  up  within  himself^  corres- 
pondent and  similar  to  tliose  within  the 
Speaker.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a 
Writer  and  a  Reader ;  as  when  any  one 

reads  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  here  or  in 

•         

Itafyj  what  EucUd  wrote  ki  Greece  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

Now  is  it  not  marve1k)Us,  there  should 
be  sv  ejfoct  an  Identity  of  our  Ideasj  if  they 
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were  only  generated  from  sendble  Objects, 
infinite  in  number,  ever  changing,  distant 
in  Time,  distant  in  Place,  and  no  one  Par- 
ticular the  same  with  any  ojther  ? 

Again,  do  we  allow  it  possible  for  God 
to  signify  his  will  to  Men ;  or  for  Men  to 
signify  their  wants  to  God? — In  both 
these  cases  there  must  be  an  Identity  of 
Ideas,  or  else  nothing  is  done  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  Whence  then  do  these 
CoMHON  Identic  Ideas  come? — ^Those 
of  Men,  it  seeoois,  come  alL  from  Sensation. 
And  whence  come  Crod's  Ideas? — Not 
9wely  from  Semaiion  too ;.  for  this  we  dan 
hardly  venture  to  affirm^  witho«it  giving.  Jtoi 
Body  th^t  notable  Precedence  of  being  prior 
to  the  InttUectiofi  of  even  God  himsdf.-^ 
Let  th^m  then  be  q/iginal;  let  them  be 
connatCy  and  essentia^  ta  the  divine  Mind.-^^ 
If  this  be  true,  is  it  not  a  fortunate  Event,, 
that  Ideas,  of  corporeal  rise,  and  others  of 
mental   (things    deriwd   from  subj,ects  $d 


\. . 
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totally  distinct)  should  so  happily  coincide 
in  the  same  wonderful  Identity  ? 

Had  we  not  better  reason  thus  upon 
so  abstruse  a  Subject  ? — Either  all  Minds 
have  their  Ideas  derived^  or  all  have  them 
original;  or  some  have  them  original  and 
some  derived*  If  all  Minds  have  them 
derived,  they  must  be  derived  from  some- 
thing, which  is  itself  not  Mind^  and  thus 
we  fall  insensibly  into  a  kind  of  Atheism. 
If  all  have  them  original,  then  are  all 
Minds  divine^  an  Hypothesis  by  far  more 
plausible  than  the  former.  But  if  this  be 
not  admitted,  then  must  one  Mind  (at  least) 
have  original  Ideas,  and  the  rest  have  them 
derived.  Now  supposing  this  last,  whence 
are  those  Minds,  whose  Ideas  are  derived, 
most  Jikely  to  derive  them  ? — From  Mind, 
or  from  Body? — From  Mind,  a  thing 
homogeneous  ;  or  from  Body/ a  thing  hete^ 
rogeneousf  From  Mind,  such  as  (from 
the    Hypothesis)  has  original   Ideas ;   oir 
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from  Body,  which  we  cannot  discover 
to  have  any  Ideas  at  all?^^-^An  £xa^ 
mination  of.  this  kind,  pursued  with 
accuracy  aud  temper,  is  the  most  pro^ 
bable  method  of  solving  these  doubts. 
It  is  thus  we  shall  be  enabled  with  more 
assurance  to  decide,  whether  we  are  to 
admit  the  Doctrine  of  the  Epicurean  Poet, 

GoRPOREA    NATURA    animum    canstare, 
ammamque  ; 

or  trust  the  Mantuan  Bardy  when  he  sings 
in  divine  numbers, 

Igneus  est  ollis  vigar^  et  c^lestis  origo 
Seminibus* 

BujT  it  is  now  time  to  quit  these  Specu- 


^'^  NOYN  il  iihf  SOMA  ytwo'  ira>c  7c^p  «^v  rk 
ANOHTA  NOYN  y^vvnvoi ;  No  Body  proiuea  Mikd  : 
for  how  should  Things  devoid  of  Miitd  produce  Mind  ? 
SalbtU  de  Diit  et  Mmndo,  c  8. 

2  D 
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latioD8«  Thoae^  who  would  trace  them 
fJEurther^  and  hkve  leisure  for  such  studies^ 
may  perhaps  find  themselves  led  into 
ne^ons  of  CoatemplatioDy  affording  them 
prospects  both  interestiDg  and  pleasisnt. 
We  have  at  present  said  as  much  as  was 
requisite  to  our  Subject,  and  shall  th^^ 
fore  pass  from  hence  to  our  concluding 
chapter. 
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CHAP.  V. 

ISfubiH'dination  of  Intelligenc^'^ly^crtnct  of 
TdeaSj  both  in  particular  Men^  and  in 
whole  Nations — Different  Genius  of 
different  Langtuiges — Character  of  the 
Eoglish,  the  Orieotal,  the  Latin,  and 
the  Greek  Languages — Superlative  Ex- 
cellence of  the  Last — Conclusion. 

Original  Truth/*^  having  the  most 
intimate  connection  with  the  Supreme  In-^ 
telligencCj   may  be  said    (as  it  were)   to 


^')  Those  PhUo9opheE9,  whose  l^e$B  of  Beitifi;  and 
f^mwkdge  are  dignv^d  ffou^  Body  and  SawUiokf  h^ve  a 
jihojrt  method  to  explain  the  natiire  of  Tbutb.  It  is  a 
factitixmB  thing,  made  bjr  every  man  for  himself;  w)u(^ 
comes  and  goes«  just  as  it  is  remembered  and  forgot ; 

wHsidi  in  dUi  oidpr  of  AiQci  makif  ito  f^gfetsmm  (4«  kH 
mtmj^  being  aft  mky  s^hmffmit  to  ^iMh  Ol^tMb  \mt 
mtm  tf^  mr  SmmHims  ot  thmk,    A«cms£«g  0  <kit  ¥79ff>- 
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shine  with  unchangeable  splendor,  en« 
lightening  throughout  the  Universe  every 
possible  Subject,  by  nature  susceptible  of 
its  benign  influence. — Passions  and  oihet 
obstacles  m(ty  prevent  indeed  its  efficacy, 
as  clouds  and  vapours  may  obscure  tbe 
Sun ;  but  itself  neither  admits  Diminution^ 
nor  Change^  because  tlie  Darkness  respects 


no  longer ;  others,  that  will  be,  and  have  not  been  yet ; 
and  multitudes,  that  possibly  may  never  exist  at  all. 

But  thc^  are  other  Reasoners,  who  must  surely  faaye 
had  very  different  notions ;  those,  I  mean,  who  represent 
'Truth  not  as  the  last,  but  the  Jirst  of  Beings;  who  call 
it  immutable^  eternal^  omnipresent;  Attributes,  that  all 
indicate  something  more  than  human.  To  these  it  must 
appear  somewhat  strange,  how  men  should  imagine,  that 
a  crude  account  of  the  method  how  they  perceive  Truth, 
was  to  pass  for  an  account  ot  Truth  tUetf;  as  if  to  describe 

the  road  to  London^  could  be  called  a  Description  of  that 
Metropolis. 

F^  my  own-part,  when  I  read  the  detail  about  Senas^ 
tion ^knd  Reflection,  and-am^taught  .the.prooen.at' lai]ge 
how  my  Ideas  are  all  generated,  I  seom  to  view.thehumaii 
Ssiul*  in  the  light  of  a  CruciUe,  where .  Truths  are  prae 
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otkly  particular  Percipients. ;  Aaiong  ihese 
therefore  we  must  look,  for  igDoraoce  and 
error,  and  for  that  Subordination  of  Intel* 
ligencCf  which  is  their  natural  consequence^ 

We  have  daily  experience  in  the  Works 
of  AnT,  that  a  partial  Knowledge  will 
suffice  for  Contemplation^  tho'  we  know 
not  enough,  to  profess  ourselves  Artists. 
Much  more  is  this  true,  with  respect  to 


du,oed  bjr  a  kind  of  logical  Chemistry.  They  may  oansist 
(for  aught  we  know)  of  natural  materials,  but  are  as  much 
crtatures  of  our  own^  as  a  Bolus  or  Elixir. 

If   Milton    by  bis    Ubavia    intended    to    represent 
TavTHy  he' certainly  referred  her  to  a  much  more  antient|  • 
as  well  as  a  fiur  more  poble  origin. 

-r Heav*nly  bom ! 

Before  the  hilU  appear^d^  or  fountains  Jbw^d, 
Thau  with  eternal  Wisdom  didst  conoerscy 
Wisdom'Viy  Sister  ;  and  with  her  didst  play 
.  In  presence  ofiK  almighty  Fclther,  pleas'* d 
With  thy  celestial  Song. P.  L.  VII. 

See  Proverbs  VIII.  S2,  &c.    Jeremiah  X.  10.  Mare. 
^iilomn.  IX.  1. 
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NAt0EB;  and  well  fi^  inanMiid  it  is  found 
to  be  true»  else  neyer  cotild  we  attain  any 
natu/tal  Knowledge  at  all.  For  if  the  t<m^ 
stitutive  PrQportiom  of  a  Clock  are  so  sub* 
tie,  that  few  conceive  them  truly,  but  the 
Artist  himself ;  what  shall  we  say  to  those 
seminal  ProporiiofUi  which  make  the 
essence  and  character  of  every  naturai 
Sukject  .^^^Partial  views,  the  Imperfections 
of  Sense ;  Inattention,  Idleness,  the  tUrbu^ 
lence  of  Passions ;  Education,  local  Sen* 
timents.  Opinions,  and  Belief,  conspire  in 
matiy  instances  to  furnish  us  with  Ideas, 
some  too  genera^  some  too  partial^  «)d 
(what  is  worse  than  all  this)  with  many 
ihat  are  trtontous^  and  contrary  to  Truth. 
These  it  behoves  tis  to  correct  as  far  as 
possible,  by  cool  suspense  and  candid 
examination. 

And    thus    by  a  connection  perhaps 
little  expected,   the  Cause  of 'L£Ttaa«> 
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i^d.tliat  of  Virtue  appear  to  x:o-incide, 
it  being  the  busiaesB  of  both  to  examine  our 
I4€(HSy  and  to  amend  them  bji  the  Standard 
qf  Nature  and  ^  Truth J'^ 

In  this  important  Work^  we  shall  be 
leid  to  observe,  how  Nations,  like  single 
Men,  have  their  peculiar  Ideas ;  how  these 
peculiar  Ideas  become  the  Genius  ov 
THSiR  Language,  since  the  Symbol  must 
of  coi^rse  correspond  to  its  Archetype  i^"^ 


■  1 1  >  I 


^^^  How  usefiil  to  EtHtc  SciENCs,  find  indeed  to 
KNOWLXDaK  in  geacsnil^  a  Geam|Iatical  DieauisiTioK 
into  the  EtymoJogtf  and  Meaning  of  Wo&ds  was  esteemed 
by  the  chief  and  ablest  Philosophers,  may  be  seen  by 
Miisilltbg  Plato  in  his  Cratylua ;  Xenoph.  Mem.  IV.  5, 
6.  Arrian.  EfieL  I.  IT.  IL  10.  Marc.  JnUm.  III.  IL 
V.  8.  X.  8. 

^>  HGOYS  XAPAKTHP  Ui  r  avftpciirs  AOrOS. 
Stob.  Copttinhtr  Signa  hand  kvia^  nd  cbservaiu  digna 
(^uodf^rtOMt  fuispiam  non  jmtarit)  de  tngeniii  ei  morihu 
fopulorum  et  noHomum  ex  Unguis  y^sorum.  Bacon,  de 
Augm.  Sdent.  VI.  1.  Vid.  etiam.  QuintiL  L.  XI.  p. 
ffl5.  J&da.  Cappenm.  tHog.  L.  1.  p.  58.  ^t  Meiiag. 
CoNk  7\M^  Z>j^  V*  1& 


»  ' 
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how  the  wisest  Nations,  having  the  most 
and  best  Ideas^  will  consequently  have  ihe 
best  and  most  copiotis  Languages;  how 
others,  whose  Languages  are  motley  and 

compounded^    and   who    have    borrowed 

# 

from  different  countries  different  Arts  and 
Practices,  discover  by  Woeds,  to  whom 
they  are. indebted  for  Things. 

To  illustrate  what  has  been  said  by  a 
few  examples.  We  Beitons  in  our  time 
have  been  remarkable  borrowers,  as  our 
mtUtiform  Language  may  sufficiently  shew. 
Our  terms  in  polite  Literature  prove,  that 
this  came  from  Greece;  our  terms  in 
Music  and  Painting,  that  these  came  from 
Italy;  our  Phrases  in  Cookery  and  War, 
that  we  learnt  these  from  the  French  ;  and 
our  Phrases  in  Navigation,  that  we  were 
taught  by  the  Flemings  and  Low  Dutch. 
These  many  and  very  different  Sources  of 
our  Language  may  be  the  cause,  why  it  is 
so  deficient  in  Regularity  and  Analogy, 
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Yet  we  have  this  advantage  to' compensate 
the  defect,  that  what  we  want  in  Elegance^ 
we  gain  in  Copi(m$ne$Sj  in  which  last 
respect    few    Languages    will    be    found 

superior  to  our  own. 

*  • 

Let  us  pass  from  ourselves  to  the 
Nations  of  the  East.  The  ^"^  Eastern 
World,  from  the  earliest  days,  has  been 
at  all  times  the  Seat  of  enormous 
Monarchy.  On  its  natives  fair -Liberty 
never  shed  its  genial  influence.  If  at  any 
time  civil   Discords   arose    among    thehi 

* 

(and  arise  there  did  innumerable)  the 
contest  was  never  about  the  Form  of  their 


^^  Aca  yap  rh  SsXucciircpoc  thai  ra  ^9i|  ol  fjiv  Bipfiapoi 
tC>v  '^XXfivwv,  01  Si  irepl  Trjv  Atrlav  rHv  ircpl  rifv  Evpci- 
irifv,  {nrofUvBtri  rfiv  itmroruciiv  apxo^f  'Siv  Sw^'Epal" 
voyrcc*  J^^  ^^  Barbarians,  bjf  being  more  elavish  in  their 
Meamera  than  the  Greeks^  and  thoae  of  Asia  than  those  of 
Europe,  submit  to  despotic  Government  without  murmuring 
or  discontent*    Arist.  Polit.  IIL  4. 
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GiwetTifMnt;  for  this  was  an  object^  of 
which  the  Combataots  had  ik>  conception) ; 
it  was  all  from  the  poor  motive  of»  who 
should  be  their  Mj^TERy  whether  a  Cyrus 
or  an  Artaxerxes^  a  Mahomet^  or  a 
Mustapha. 

Such  was  their  Condition^  and  what 
was  the  consequence  P-^Their  Ideas  be- 
came consonant  to  their  servile  State,  and 
their  ^ords  became  consonant  to  their 
servile  Ideas.  The  great  Distinction,  for 
ever  in  their  sights  was  that  of  Tjprant  and 
Slfwe ;  the  most  unnatural  one  conceiv- 
able^  and  the  most  susceptible  of  pomp, 
and  empty  exaggeration.  Hence  they 
talked  of  Kings  as  Gods,  and  of  them- 
selves, as  the  meanest  and  most  abject 
Reptiles.  Nothing  was  either  great  or 
little  in  moderation,  but  every  Sentinient 
was  heightened  by  incredible  Hyperbole. 
Thus  tho^  they  sometimes  ascended  into 
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the  Great  and  Magnificent ^^  thej'  as  ire* 
quenUj  degenerated  into  the  Timid  aitd 
JBmnbmst.  The  Greekt  too  of  Asia  became 
infected  b^  their  neighbours^  who  were 
oft^i  at  times^  not  only  their  neighboursi 
but  their  masters ;  and  hence  that  Lttturi«- 
ance  of  the  Anatic  Stile^  unknown  to  the 
chaste  eloquence  and  purity  of  Athens. 
But  of  the  Greeks  we  forbear  to  speak 
now,  as  we  shall  speak  of  them  more  fully^ 
when  we  have  first  considered  the  Nature 
or  Genius  of  the  Ramans^ 

And  what  sort  of  People  may  we  pro- 
nounce the  Romans? — A  Nation  engaged 
in  wars  and  commotions,  some  foreign, 
tome  domestic,  which  £(>f  seven  hundred 

years    wholly  engrossed    their  thoughts. 


«  II ■■  ■*  it  >[»■«■  u 


<*>  Tim  tmest  Sublfaue  of  the  Ettt  may  be  found  in 
thft  Scriptttiei,  at  whiA  ptthaps  the  jitincipal  cAtui  is  the 
tttrinne  Qyestness  of  the  9nl^eet«  there  tmtted ;  the 
CMitt6n  6f  the  Univene,  the  dispensittions  of  divine  Pto- 
viaeneG|y  Ste» 
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Hence  therefore  their  Language 
like  their  Ideoi^  copious  in  all  Terms  ex- 
pressive of  things  political^  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  purposes '  both  of  History  and 
popular  Eloquence. — But  what  was  their 
Philosophy? — As  a  Nation,  it  was  none, 
if  we  may  credit  their  ablest  Writers. 
And  hence  the  Unfitness  of  their  Lan- 
guage to  this  Subject;  a  defect,  which 
even  Cicero  is  compelled  to  confess,  and 
more  fully  makes  appear,  when  he  writes 
Philosophy  himself,  from  the  number  of 
terms,   which  he  is  obliged   to    invent^ 


<^  See  Cic.  dc  Pm.  1.  C.  1,  2,  S.  III,.  C.  I,  2,  4.  8cc 
but  in  particular  7W.  JHsp.  1.  8.  where  he  says,  Philo- 
90ruiA  jaatU  UMjHt  ad  hanc  ittaiem,  nu  ^ulbtm  kabuii  lumen 
LiTEBARUM  Latikakum.;  qiut  iUustroHda  et  excUania 
fiMa  est ;  ut  sij  4*c*  See  also  7\»c.  Dup.  IV.  3.  and 
Acad.  I.  2.  wheie  it  appears,  that  till  Cicsbo  applied 
himself  to  the  writing  of  Fhiloaaphyf  the  Romans  had 
notlyng  of  the  kind  in  their  Language,  exo^t  some  mean 
performances  of  Amrfanius  the  Epicwrean,  and  others  of 
tbessme  sect.  How  £u:  the  Rtnmihs  were  indebted  to 
Cicero  for  Philosophy,  and  with  what  industry,  as  well  as- 
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Virgil  seems  to  have  judged  the  most 
truly  of  his  Countrymen,  when,  admitting 
their  inferiority  jn  the  more  elegant 
Arts,  he  concludes  at  last  with  his  usual 
majesty. 


eloquence,  he  cultivated  the  Subject,  may  be  seen  not  only 
from  the  titles  of  those  Works  that  are- now  lost,  but  mui^ 
more  from  the  many  noble  ones  still  fortunately  preserved.. 

The  Epicurean  Poet  Luceetius,  who  flourished  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  seems  by  his  silence  to  have  overlooked 
the  Latin  writers  of  his  own  sect ;.  deriving  all  his  Philo* 
sophy,  as  weU  as  Cteero,  from  Grecian  Sources :  and,  like 
him,  acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  writing  in  Philosophgf 
in  Latin^  both  from  the  Pooerfy  of  the  Tongue,  and  from 
the  Novelty  of  the  Subject. 

Nee  me  animifallit^  Geaioauh;  obscura  reperta 
Diffieik  inlustrare  Latikis  versibus  essey 
CMulta  nooia  rebus  pneaeriim  quod  sit  agendumj) 
Propter  sgestatem  lixgujb  flESBuii  novitatkk; 
Sed  tua  me  virtue  tamen,  et  sperata  voluptaa 
SuavtB  amdtix  quemvie  preferre  laborem 
Suaiet Lucr,  1. 187. 

In  the  s»me  age,  Varro,  among  his  numerous  works, 

wrote  some  in  die  way  of  Philosophy;  as  did  the  Patriot 

B&CTTus,  a  Treatise  concemtir^  Virtue,  much  applauded 

by  Cicero ;  but  these  Works  are  now  lost. 

« 
Soon  after  the  writers  above  mentioned  came  Hqiiack, 
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Tu   R£GEE£    iiiPERio   90FirL<H,   tUmom, 

mementQ, 
(Ha    tibi    erunt    artes)    pacisque    imponere 

Parcert  subjectis,  tt  debellare  supcrbos. 

some  of*  whose  sadres  and  epistles  may  be  justly  ranked 
anurngst  tlie  most  valuable  pieees  of  Latin  PUlofopig, 
whether  we  oonsiikr  the  purity  of  their  Stile,  or  the  greiife 
Address  with  whish  diey  treat  the  Subjeet. 

After  ffofwe,  tho'  with  aa  long  an  interval  as  ^  from  the 
days  of  Jugmtus  to  those  of  Ncro^  cam«  the  Satirist 
PKa^iua^  the  friend  and  disciple  of  the  Stdc  Corv¥t%9 ; 
to  whoso  preo^tff,  aa  he  did  honour  by  his  virtuous  life, 
so  his  worksi  tho"  small,  shew  an  early  proficien^  in  the 
Soimoe  of  Morals.  Of  him  it  may  be  said^  that  he  is 
almost  the  single  difficult  writer  among  the  Latin  ClassiqSi 
whose  meaning  has  sufficient  merit  to  mafce  it  worth  while 
to  Labour  through  his  obscurities. 

In  the  same  degenerate  and  tyrannic  period  lived  also 
Seneca  ;  whose  character  both  as  a  Man  and  a  Writer, 
is  discussed  with  great  accuracy  by  the  noble  author  of  the 
Characteristics^  to  whom  we  refer. 

UndeiP  a  milder  dominion,  that  of  Hadrian  zj^A.  the 
Antmwnes^  lived  Aulus  Gellius,  or  (as  some  call  him) 
AaElLitxs,  an  entertaining  writer  in  the  miscellaneous  way; 
well  skilled  in  Criticism  and  Antiquity ;  who,  tho^  he  can 
hardly  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  fhilmophcry  yet 
deserves  not  to  pass  unmentioned  here,  from  the  curious 
fragments  of  Philosophy  interspefsed  in  his  works* 
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From  considering  the   Remans  let   us 

pass    to    THE    CREAKS.       ThE    GrKCIAN 

Commonwealths,  while  they  maintained 


With  Jidua  GetthiB  we  rangR  Macrobuds,  not  becaui36 
a  Contemporary  (for  he  ia  supposed  to  have  Hved  under 
Hanorius  and  Theoddgiui),  but  from  his  near  resemblance. 
In  the  character  of  a  Writer.  His  works,  like  the  ether*s, 
are  miscellaneous;  filled  with  Mythology  and  antient 
Literature^  some  Philosophy  being  intermixed.  Hh 
Commentary  upon  the  Somntum  Scipionis  of  Cicero^  may 
be  considered  as  wholly  of  the  philosophical  kind. 

In  the  same  age  with  Auhu  OeUiusy  flourished  Anr- 
Lsnrs  0^  Madaura  in  Africa^  a  iYotontc  Writer,  whose 
Matter  in  general  ht  exceeds  his  perplexed  and  fltflbeted 
Stile,  too  conformable  to  Ae  fiilse  Rhetoric  of  the  Age 
when  he  lived. 

Of  the  same  Country,  but  of  a  later  Age,  and  a  harsher 
Stile,  w^  Martianus  Capella,  if  indeed  he  deserve  not 
the  nitane  rather  of  a  Pkilolqgt$tf  dian  of  a  Philosopher. 

After  CapeUoj  we  may  rank  Chalcidxcts  the  Pkdonie, 
'  tho*  both  his  Age,  and  Country,  and  Religion  are  doubt- 
iul.  His  manner  of  writing  is  father  more  agreeable  tban 
that  of  the  two  preceding,  nte  does  he  appear  to  be  their 
inferior  in  the  knowledge  of  Philosophy,  his  woric  being  a 
laudable  Commentary  upon  the  Ttnutus  of  Plaio. 
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their  Liberty,  were  the  most  heroic  C!on- 
federacy  that  ever  existed.     They  were 


The  last  Laiin  Philowipher  was  Boxthius,  who  was 
desoei^ded  from  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  Roman  Families, 
and  was  Consul  in  the  b^inning  of  the  sixth  Century. 
He  wrote  many  philosophical  Works«  the  greatest  part  in 
the  Logical  way.  But  his  Ethic  pieocy  On  the  Onuolatum 
of  Philosophy  J  and  which  iB  partly  prose  and  partly  verse, 
deserves  great  encomiums  both  for  the  Matter^  and  for 
the  Stile ;  in  which  last  he  approaches  the  Purity  of  a  far 
better  age  than  his  own,  and  is  in  all  respects  preferable 
to  those  crabbed  Afruxxna  already  mentioned.  ^  By  omi- 
mand  of  TAeodortc,  king  of  the  Gatha,  it  was  the  hard  fiite 
of  this  worthy  Man  to  sufier  death ;  with  whom  the  Latin 
Tongue^  and  the  last  remains  of  Roman  Dignity^  may  be 
said  to  have  sunk  in  the  western  World. 

There  were  other  Romans^  who  left  Philosophical 
Writings ;  such  as  MusoNiors  RuFirs,  and  the  two  Em- 
perors, Maecus  Antoninus  and  Julian;  but  as  these 
preferred  the  use  of  the  Greek  Tongue  to  their  own,  they 
can  hardly  be  considered  among  the  number  of  Latin 
Writers. 

And  so  much  (by  way. of  Sketch)  for  the  Latik 
AiTTHOES  OF  Philosophy;  a  small  number  for  so  vast 
an  Empire,  if  we  consider  them  as  all  the  product  of  near 
six  successive  centuries. 
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the  politest,  the  bravest^  and  the  wisest  of 
men.  In  the  short  space  of  little  more 
than  a  Century,  they  became  such  States-^ 
men.  Warriors,  Orators,  Historians,  Phy- 
sicians, Poets,  Critics,  Painters,  Sculptors, 
Architects,  and  (last  of  all)  Philosophers, 
that  one  can  hardly  help  considering 
THAT  Golden  Peiiiod,  as  a  Providen- 
tial £vent  in  honour  of  human  Nature,  to 
shew  to  what  perfection  the  Species  might 
ascend.*^ 


<*'  If  we  except  Homer j  Htnod^  and  the  Lyric  Poets, 
we  hear  of  few  Grecian  Writers  before  the  expedition  of 
Xerxea.  After  that  monarch  had  been  defeated,  and  thcr 
dread  of  the  Persian  power  was  at.  an  end,  the  Efful- 
gence OF  Grecian  6£Kius^(if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) broke  forth,  and  shone  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Macedonian^  after  whom  it  disappeared,  and  never  rose 
again.  This  is  that  Golden  Period  spoken  of  above.  I 
do  not  mean  that  Greece  had  not  many  writers  of  great 
merit  subsequent  to  that  period,  and  especially  of  the 
philosophic  kind ;  but  the .  Great^  the  Striking^  the 
SiAUme  (call  it  as  you  please)  attamed  at  that  time  to  a 
height,  to  which  it  never  could  ascend  in  any  after  age. 

2    E 
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Now  THE  Language  of  thesk 
Greeks  was  truly  like  themselves,  it  was 
conformable  to  their    transcendant   and 


The  same  kind  of  fortune  befid  the  people  of  JZome. 
When  the  Punic  wan  were  ended,  and  Carthage  their 
dreaded  rival  was  no  more,  then  (as  Horace  informs  us) 
they  began  to  cultivate  the  politer  arts.  It  was  soon  after 
this,  their  great  Orators,  and  Historians,  and  Poets  aro8% 
ai)d  Rome,  like  Greece,  had  her  Golden  Period,  which 
lasted  to  the  death  of  Octavius  Casar. 

I  call  these  two  Periods,  from  the  two  greatest  Geniuses 
that  flourished  in  each,  one  the  Socaatic  Pebiod,  the 
other  the  Ciceronian. 

There  are  still  farther  analogies  subsisting ,  between 
them.  Neither  Period  commenced,  as  long  as  solicitude 
for  the  common  welfare  engaged  men's  attentions,  and 
such  wars  impended,  as  threatened  their  destruction  by 
Foreigners  and  Barbarians.  But  when  once  these  fears 
were  over,  a  general  security  soon  ensued,  and  instead  of 
attending  to  the  arts  of  defence  and  self-preservation,  they 
began  to  cultivate  those  of  Elegance  and  Pleasure.  Now^ 
as  these  naturally  produced  a  kind  of  wanton  insolence  (not 
unlike  the  vicious  temper  of  high-fed  animals),  so  by  this 
the  bands  of  union  were  insensibly  dissolved.  Hence  then 
s^mong  the  Greeks  that  fatal  Peloponnesian  War,  which 
together  with  other  wars,  its  immediate  consequence,  broke 
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universal     Geniua.      Where     Matter    so 
abounded^  Words  followed  of  course,  and 


the  oonfederaey  of  their  Commonwealths  ;  wasted  th&t 
strength ;  made  them  jealous  of  each  other ;  and  thiis 
paved  a  way  for  the  contemptible  kingdom  of  Macedon  to 
enslave  them  all,  and  ascend  in  a  few  years  to  universal 
Monarchy* 

A  like  luxuriance  of  prosperity  sowed  discord  among  the 
Itomans  ;  raised  those  unhappy  contests  betweoi  the  Senate 
*d  tbe  Oraechi;  between  Sylla  and  Marius;  betweeil 
Pompey  and  Qesar;  till,  at  length,  after  the  last  struggle 
ftr  LAerty  by  those  brave  patriots  Brutus  and  Casnus 
at  PhUippi^  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  Anthony  at 
jfctatm,  tlie  Rmmuu  became  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a 
Fellow-Citizbk. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed^  that  after  Alexander  and 
^etaviuM  had  estaUished  their  Monaiehies,  there  were 
many  bright  Geniuses,  who  were  eminent  under  their 
Government.  Arhtotle  maintained  a  friendship  and 
epistolary  ebrrespondeiioe  with  Alexander,  In  the  time 
of  the  same  monaidi  lived  TkeephraHnSf  and  the  Cynie 
Diogtmei  Tfaeh  aho  Demotthinee  and  JEsehines  qpoke 
their  two  edebitted  Orarions.  So  likewise  in  the  time  of 
Oetairiw,  Virgil  wrote  hii  JEntO,  And.  with  Hwraee^ 
Vatiutj  exA  many  other  fine  Writers,  {>artook  of  his  pro-^ 
taction  and  royal  mimificence.    But  then  it  must  bejre^ 
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those  exquisite  in  every  kind,  as  the  Ideas 
for  which  they  stood.  And  hence  it  fol* 
lowed,  there  was  not  a  subject  to  be 
found,  which  could  not  with  propriety  be 
expressed  in  Greek. 

Here  were  Words  and  Numbers  for 
the  Humour  of  an  Aristophanes;  for  the 
native  Elegance  of  a  Philemon  or  Me- 
nander ;    for    the  amorous    Strains  of  a 


memberedy  that  these  men  were  bred  and  educated  In  the 
p.  inciptes  of  a  free  Government.  It  was  hence  they  derived 
that  high  and  manly  spirit  which  made  them  the  admira- 
tion of  after-ages.  The  Successors  and  Forms  of  Govern- 
ment left  by  Alexander  and  Octavtus,  soon  stopt  the  growth 
of  any  thing  farther  in  the  kind.  So  true  is  that  noUe 
wjingot  lA>nginua^Qphpai  TB  yap  Ikovi)  ra  ^poviipuna 
Tfiv  fjLeya\o^p6vt»fv  19  £A£Y6£PIA,  1^  lircXirfoai)  1^  a/ui 
SciuOui;  rh  ir'p60viAOv  r^c  irp&c  aXX^Xsc  ipi^OQ,  i^  njc  ircpl 
TU'ifftarfiia^tKoTifjdac*  It  u  Libeett  that  ta  formed  to. 
HMne  tie  sentiments  of  great  Geniuses ;  to  inspire  them, 
with  hope;  to  push  forward  the  propensity  of  contest  one 
with  anither,'  and  the  generous  emulation  of  being  the  firH: 
in  rank.'  De  SubL  Sect.  44« 
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Mimnermus  or  Sappho;  for  the  rucahlays 
of  a: .  Tkeoaitus  or  Bion ;  and  for  the 
8ublin\e  Conceptions  of  a  Sophocles  or 
Homer.  The  same  in  Prose.  \  Here  Isor 
crates  was  enabled  to  display  his  Art,  in 
all  the  accuracy  of  Periods,  and  the  nice 
counterpoise  of  Diction.  Here  Demos^ 
ihenes  found  materials  for  that  nervous 
Composition,  that  manly  force  of  unaflTect- 
ed .  Eloquence,  which  rushed^  like  a  tor- 
rent, too  impetuous  to  be  withstood. 

-  Who  were  more  different  in  exhibiting 
their  Philosophy^  than :  Xenophon^  PlaiOj 
and  his  disciple  Aristotle?  Different,  I 
say,  in  their  character  of  Composition  ;  for 
as  to  their  PhUosopky  itself^  it  was  in 
reality  the  same.  Aristotle^  strict,  me- 
thodic, and  orderly ;  subtle  in  Thought ; 
sparing  in  Ornament ;  with  little  address 
to  the  Passions  or  Imagination;  but  ex- 
hibiting the  whole  with  such  a  pregnant 
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brevity,  Uiat  in  every  sentence  we  seem  to 
read  a  page*  How  exquisitely  is  this  all 
performed  in  Grtekf  Let'  those,  who 
imagine  it  may  be  done  as  well  in  another 
Language,  satisfy  themselves,  either  bjr 
attempting  to  translate  ham,  or  by  peruse 
ing  his  translations  already  made  by  men 
of  learning.  On  the  contrary,  when  we 
read  either  Xenaphtm  or  Plato^  nothing  of 
this  method  and  strict  order  appears.  Hie 
Formdi  and  didactic  is  wholly  dropt* 
Whatever  they  may  teach,  it  is  without 
professing  to  be  teachers ;  a  train  of  Dia« 
logue  ancl  truly  polite  Address,  in  whidx, 
as  in  a  Adirrour,  we  behold  human  Life, 
adorned  in  all  its  colours  of  Sentiment 
and  Manners. 


And  yet  though  these  diffisr  in  tJtm 
manner  from  the  Stagirite^  how  different 
are  they  likewise  in  character  fiom  each 
other  ?^—P/a/o,    copious,    figurative,   and 
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majestic;  intermixing  at  times  the  face* 
tious  and  satiric;  enriching  his  Works 
vrith  Tales  and  Fables,  and  the  mystic 
Theology  of  antient  times.  Xenopkorij  the 
Pattern  of  perfect  simplicity ;  every  where 
smooth,  harmonious,  and  pure ;  declining 
the  figurative,  the  marvellous,  and  the 
mystic;  ascending  but  rarely  into  the 
Sublime;  nor  then  so  much  trusting  to  the 
colours  of  stile,  as  to  the  intrinsic  dignity 
of  the  Sentiment  itself. 

The  Language  in  the  mean  time,  in 
which  He  and  Plato  wrote,  appears  to 
«uit  so  accurately  with  the  Stile  of  both, 
that  when  we  read  either  of  the  two,  we 
.cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  is  he  alone, 
who  has  hit  its  character,  and  that  it  could 
not  have  appeared  so  elegant  in  any  other 
mannen 

And   thus   is   the   Grebk  Tongue, 
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from  its  propriety  and  universalityj  made 

far  all  that  is  great j  and  all  that  is  heaw- 

tifulj  in  evert/   Subject^    and  under  every 

Form  of  writing. 

Graiis  ingenium^  Graiis  deditore  rotunda 
Musa  loqui. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  those 
amongst  us,  who  either  write  or  read,  with 
a  view  to  employ  their  liberal  leisure  (for  as 
to  such  as  do  either  from  views  more  sordid, 
we  leave  them,  like  Slaves,  to  their  destined 
drudgery),  it  were  to  be  wished,  I  say,  that 
the  liberal  (if  they  have  a  relish  for  letters) 
would  inspect  the  finished  Models  of 
Grecian  Literature ;  that  they  would  not 
waste  those  hours  which  they  cannot  re- 
call, upon  the  meaner  productions  of  the 
French  and  English  Press;  upon  that 
fungous  growth  of  Novels  and  of  Pam- 
phlets, where,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  rarely 
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find  any  rational  pleasure,  and  more  rardy 
Still,  any  solid  improvement. 

To   be    competently  skilled    in/  antient 
learning,  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  such 
insuperable    pains.      The    very     progress 
itself  is   attended   with   delight,    and    re- 
sembles  a  Journey   through   some   plea- 
sant Country,   where   every  mile  we  ad- 
vance,  new  charms  arise.     It  is  certainly 
as  easy  to  be  a  Scholar,  as  a  Gamester,  or 
many  other    Characters  equally   illiberal 
and  low.    The  same  application,  the  same 
quantity  of  habit  will  fit  us  for  one,  as 
completely  as  for  the  other.     And  as  to 
those  who  tell  us,  with  an  air  of  seeming 
wisdom,  that  it  is  Men^  and  not  Books^  we 
must  study,  to  become  knowing;  this  I 
have    always    remarked,    from    repeated 
Experience,  to  be  the  common   consola- 
tion and  language  of  Dunces.     They  shel- 
ter   their  ignorance  under  a  few  bright 
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Examples,  whose  transcendent  abilities, 
without  the  common  helps,  have  been 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  great  and  im* 
portaot  £nds*    But  alas ! 

Decipit  txdnplar  vitiis  imtabik — 

In  truth,  each  mane's  Understanding, 
when  ripened  and  mature,  is  a  composite 
oT  natural  Capacity^  and  of  superinduced 
Habit.  Hence  the  greatest  Men  will  be 
necessarily  those,  who  possess  the  best 
Capacities,  cultivated  with  the  best  Habits. 
Hence  also  moderate  Capacitities,  when 
adorned  with  valuable  Science,  will  far 
transcend  others  the  most  acute  by  nature, 
when  either  neglected,  or  applied  to  low 
and  base  purposes.  And  thus  for  the 
honour  of  Culture  and  good  Learn- 
ing, they  are  able  to  render  a  Man^  if  he 
will  tqjce  the  pains^  intrinsically  more  excel- 
lent than  his  natural  Superiors. 
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And  so  much  at  present  as  to  os- 
NERAL  Ideas;  how  we  acquire  them; 
whence  they  are  derived;  what  is  their 
Nature;  and  what  their  connection  with 
Language.  So  much  likewise  as  to  the 
Subject    of    this    Treatise,    Universal 

R. 


END   or   THE  THIRD    BOOK, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


JlHE  following  Notes  are  either  Trans^ 
lations  of  former  Notes^  or  Additions  to 
them.  The  additional  are  chiefly  Extracts 
from  Greek  Manuscripts^  which  (as  the 
Author  has  said  already  concerning  others 
of  the  same  kind)  are  valuable  hath  for 
their  Rarity  J  and  for  their  intrinsic  Merit. 
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Page  95. to  stop,  At.]    The  QiiQtatioii  from 

Pfodua  kk  tbe  Note  may  be  thus  rendered — That  thing 

18  AT  REST,  which  FOE  A  TIME  PEIOE  ANA   BTTBSSWSKHT 

IS  IN  THE  SAME  PLACE,  hoih  ztselfond  Us  Parts. 

p.  105.  In  the  Note,  fhr  jiyv6fiepov  read  ytvoficvov, 
and  render  the  passage  thus — For  by  this  faculty  (namely 
the  faculty  of  Sense)  we  neither  know  the  Future^  mar  the 
Pastf  but  the  Present  <mly. 

P.  106.  Note  t''.}  The  paasi^  of  Philcpamu^  here 
referred  to,  but  by  mistake  omitted,  has  respect  to  the 
notion  of  beings  corporeal  and  sensible^  which  were  said 
to  be  nearly  approaching  to  Non-Entitys.  The  -Author 
explains  this,  among  other  reasons,  by  the  following — 
Ilbic  S^  rocc  fci?  ioi  ytiTviaCu ;  UpCnov  fdv^  lirecS^  €W 
ravOa  rh  irapcX9<{v  i^i  ^  rh  fdXXov,  ravra  Si  fxri  ivra'  rh 
piv  yap  Ti^avi9(u  i^  ^k  tri  IvX,  to  SI  kini  IrC  <FVfi7rapa6hi 
Stj"^  Xp^vt^  Ta  ^iouca  vavra,  fiaXXov  Si  r^c  tuvficno^ 
avTcJv  irapaicoX{0i|/ia  e^i  6  xp6vog»  How  therefore  is  it 
that  they  approach  nearly  to  Non-Entitysf  In  the  Jirti 
placCf  because  here  (where  they  exist)  exists  the  Past 
a^  THE  Future,  and  then  are  Non-Entitts  ;  for  the 
one  &  vanished^  and  is  no  morcj  the  other  is  not  as  yet: 
Now  all  natural  Substances  pass  awtty  along  with  Time, 
or  rather  it  is  tqMn  their  Motion  that  Time  is  an 
Attendant, 
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P.  119-*m  the  Note  here  aubjoined,  mention  is  made 
of  the  Real  Now,  or  Instant,  and  its  efficacy.  To 
whidi  we  may  add,  that  there  is  not  only  a  MeeetMery  Con- 
nection between  Eiittenee  and  the  Prt$ml  InatatU.  becanse 
mo  other  Pomt  of  Time  can  properly  be  said  to  k,  but 
abo  between  ExUtenee  and  Life,  because  whatever  /tVer, 
by  the  same  reason  necessarily*  /«.  Henee  Sophocles^ 
speaking  of  Time  prtsefU^  elegantly  says  of  it— 


The  Living,  and  now  pretent  Time.  • 

Trachin.  V.  1185. 

P.  SS7. — The  Passage  in  Ftr^  of  whidi  Servius  here 
speaks,  is  a  description  of  Tumut^t  killing  two  brothers, 
Afmfou  and  Diora ;  after  which  the  Poet  says  of  him^ 

curru  abscissa  Duorum 

Suspends  capita.-^ 

'This,  literally  translated,  is— 'Ae  hnng  up  on  his  chariot 
the  heads  of  Two  persons^  which  were  cut  off^  whereas 
the  sense  requires,  of  the  Two  persons,  that  is  to  say, 
of  Amyous  and  Diores.  Now  this  by  Awborwn  would 
have  been  exprest  properly,  as  Amborum  means  The 
Two  :  by  Duorum  is  esprest  improperly,  as  it  means  only 
Two  indefinitely. 

P.  259.— The  Passage  in  Note  ^'^  from  Themistius 
may  be  thus  rendered— iValure  in  many  instances  appears 
to  make  her  transition  by  littk  and  little,  so  that  in  some 
Beings  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  they  are  Animal,  or 

Vegetable,  ^ 
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P.  S94.— Note  ^'>— There  are  in  the  nmber  pf  things 
many,  which  have  a  most  known  Existskce,  but  a  most 
tminoitfn  Essence  ;  such  for  example  as  Motkm,  Place, 
and  more  than  either  of  them.  Time.  The  Existence  of 
each  of  these  is  known  and  itidisputabk,  but  what  their 
Essence  is,  or  NaJturey  is  among  the  most  difficult  Mngs 
to  discern.  The  Soul  <dso  is  in  the  same  Class :  that  it  is 
something,  is  most  evident ;  but  what  it  is,  is  a  matter  not 
so  easy  to  learn.    Alex,  Aphrod.  p.  14S. 

P.  S40— ^Language — incapable  of  communicating 
Demon steation.]  See  Three  Treatises^  or  Vol;  I.  p. 
2S0,  and  the  additional  note  to  the  Words,  The  Source  of 
infinite  Truths,  i^c. 

P.  868— in  the  Note— ;yee  so  held  the  PhUosopher  of 
Malmesbury,  and  the  Author  of  the  Essay,  ($*c.] 

Philoponus,  from  the. Philosophy  of  Plato  and  Pytha- 
goras, seems  to  have  fiur  excelled  these  Modems  in  his 
account  of  Wisdom  or  Philosophy,  and  its  Attributes, 
or  essential  Charaeters.-^lSiov  yap  ^<Xo<TO^(ac  ro  Iv  toiq 
TToXXoic  ^X^9i  iia^opav  Ssi^ae  rriv  KOivtovtavp  i^rb  ip  roic 
TToXXotc  ix^ai  teoitnovtdv  ScT^ac  tIvi  Sui^lps<rev*  i  ^ap 
Svtrxt^piQ  rb  SnKai  ^arvng  {lege  ^orrnc)  J^  vepi^sfiUQ 
KOivtoviav  {iravrl  yop  TrpSurov),  oXX'  s  {lege  &rs)  to 
Sca^opov  rinay  evrrHV  sSi  Kvvbg  j^  Ittits  Bia^pav,  aXXi 
ri  Kotvbv  ixsaiv.  It  is  THE  fboper  business  of  Phi- 
losophy  TO    3HEW   IN   MANY   THINGS,    WHICH    BA^Jt 

Difference,  what  is  their  Common  Character; 
and  IN  MANY  .things,  which  have  a  Common  Cha- 

RACTERf  thro*  WHAT  IT  IS  THEY  PIFFER,      It  is  indeed 

2  F 
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m  d^ftettk  mamji  to^wl^  thtmmmChafiuterDfnWhibd- 
rstikr  to  UU  Hiktrt  Im  ffe  D^fsrenee  ;  n&rtatM  tht  4^%^ 
tmt  hdmem  m  Dog  end  a  Bmt^  hvt  niM«r  H  9kf^  itffat 
(iqr  fomtm  im  commBm.  Phildp.  Cook  MS.  ni  Nioaniiirii. 
Arithin, 

P.  3TO— TH15T  AEE  MOEE  IfcXatHSlTB  TfiAl|>  IpC^  *niC 

Words  of  ArisMkf  here  referfed  to,  are  these-^juoXXop 
S*  C5rl  TO  S  IvcKa  i^  r5  icaX&v  Iv  rocc  ttJc  ^^o'Cb^c  ^pyocC;  >i 

Iv  roic  «'>}c  «x*'*J<^*  *^^*^  Principles  op  Design  and 
Beautt  are  more  in  the  Works  of  Natuee,  than  thej^  art 
M  those  of  Anr. 

P.S79-^WS  MUST  OF  NECESSITY  ADMIT  A  MiKD,  ftc.] 

The  following  quotatioD^  taken  from  (he  third  Book  of 
a  manuscr^t  Comment  of  Proclus  on  the  Parmenides  of 
Plato^  is  here  given  fer  the  sake  of  thoae^  who  hav«  ebri- 
osity  with  nffui  (o  thtt  doctrine  of  Ipeas^  as  heU  hj 
^ntimt  Philosophers. 

Bi  $2  Sec  xrvvrifitbc  (iir$iv  rt)v  aMav  rt(c  riv  iSeiv  vwe** 
9i<niof,  Si  nv  i^iiivoi^  4p<<rc>  pnriov  flri  ravra  wavra  ^i^m 
bpari,  tfpavta  ^  vitb  trtk^viiv,  j$  aith  ravtofiirs  Mv,  4 
Kor'  AcrfaV  aAX'  airo  f ovrojuors  a86viirov*  M  yitf  iv  f o7c 
iv^potc  ri  Kpefrrova,  i>Sc#  i^  Xtfyoc,  i^  olrfa,  i^  tA  tt{r{ac> 
^  8rfi>  rd  airorcXltfuuora  Kpcfrrui  rAv  apx^>^>  wp&c  «i^  i^  8 
f  T)tMv^  6  *A{M«'OTfAn€'  &c  irpi  rAv  iwlri  et^jd^e^iAc  dW<wv 
dfiMU  r&  fco0^  avrA,  tirwv  yip  f n^asric  i^^  Kara  <rvju/3l|3i}itj?* 
a»#t  r6  «9r6  rovrojLiars  irpevj3i)ttpOv  iv  9^  r&  kur  aiW«v» 
il  ij^  oir6  ravro/bi4fs  r«i  Oiidfora  Hv  r6v  f^avep&V.    //* 
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thr^hre  m  are  0  rdaU  concuefy  the  Catue^  coky  tbb 
Hypothesis  of  Ideas  pkoied  them  (mandj  ParmeiUdeip 
Zenifkp  SocTOtefy  ^c.)  we  must  begin  by  obaerving  that  all 
the  various  viUbk  obfects  around  usy  the  heavenly  a$  weU 
Oi  the  sublunary,  are  either  from,  Chancb,  or  ooeordttig* 
to  a  Cause.  Fboic  Chance  is  impossible  ;  for  then 
dk  more  excellent  things  (such  as  Mind,  and  Reason^  and 
Cause,  and  the  Effects  of  Cause)  ttill  be  among  ikoee 
things  that  come  last,  and  so  the  Endinos  of  things  will  be 
more  excdlent  than  their  Beoikkinos.  To  whkh  too  may 
be  added  what  Aristode  says ;  that  essential  Causes 

OUGHT  to    be   PEIOE    TO    ACCIDENTAL,  m   OS   WXUk  OS 
STBET    ACCIDENTAL    CaUSE    IS     A    DBTIATION    FE02C 

THEM ;  80  that  whatever  is  the  effect  of  such  essential  Cause 
[as  is  indeed  every  work  of  Art  and  human  Ingenuity] 
must  needs  be  prior  to  that  which  is  the  effect  of  Chance, 
even  though  we  were  to  refer  to  Chance  the  most  divine  of 
visible  object^  [the  heavens  themselves]. 

The  Philosopher,  haying  thus  proved  a  definite  Cause 
of  the  World  in  opposition  to  Chance,  proceeds  to  shew 
that  from  the  Unity  and  concurrent  Order  of  things,  this 
Cause  must  be  One.  After  which  he  goes  on  as  fol- 
lows.  


•El  /ulv  iv  aXoyov  rSro,  aroiroV  t'sai  yap  n  iraktv 


tCfV  vorlpiov  Trig  t6t(ji}v  alrtac  icpetTTOv,  to  Kcira  X6yov  i^ 
yvuKTiv  TTOisv,  doio  tS  TlavTog  iv,  Itf  t5  "OX^  fjJpog,  8 
IotXv  air  ahtag  a\6y8  toihto.  Ei  8i  X(Jyov  ^X®*''  ^  "^^ 
yivSfOKOV,  ol&v  IdVTO  ^rprs  twv  Trivnov  atriov  8v,  n  thto 
ayvoSv,  ayvoi\oH  ttiv  ia\yrs  ^vaiv»  El  8J  ol8ev,  Srt  kot 
so\av  irrX  rS  Trovriv  attiovt  ri  Si  (upia/tilf/oic  «l86c  ^^re- 
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fOVf  1^  d&npov  oTScv  cC  aviyKifCf  olSev  &pa  j^  8  Mv  nHriov 
i)pi9fdvw^*  oliiv  iv  1^  rh  Hav,  j^  ir&vra  l^  &v  r&  Ilav,  Av 
2?}  j^  €Stiov.  Kal  el  rSro,  irroi  etc  laurb  £pa  ^X^irovy  i^ 
lavro  Ycvw(ncQV>  oZSc  ra  fxcr*  aur&.  A^occ  opa  j^  itS&nv 
avXoic  oISc  ric  KtMr/uuicdc  Aoyac,  t^  ra  i?Si},  1^  &v  rh  Ilav, 
1^  ctIv  h  airri^  rh  Ilav,  wc  ^v  acrfqi,  x^P^C  «*5c-  wXifC- 

Now  IF  THIS  Cause  be  void  of  Reason,  that,  indeed 
utmld  be  ahsurd ;  for  then  again  there  would  be  wnuihing 
among  those  things^  which  came  last  in  order,  more  excel' 
lent  than  their  Principle  or  Cawe,  I  mean  by  more  excels 
km,  something  operating  according  to  Reason  and  Knaw^ 
Udge,  and  yet  within  that  Universe,  and  a  Part. of  that- 
Whele,  which  is,  what  it  is,  from  a  Cause  devoid  of 
Reason. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Cause  of  the  Uni- 
TSBSE  BE  A  C AUSE,  HAVING  REASON  and  knowing  itself, 
it  of  course  knows  itsdf  to  be  the  Cause  of  aU  things  ;  dse, 
being  ignorant  of  this,  it  would  be  -ignorant  of  its  own 
nature.  But  if  it  know,  that  from  its  veuy  Essence  it 
18  THE  Cause  of  the  Universe,  and  if  that,  which 
knows  one  part  of  a  Relation  definitely,  knows  also  qfneces* 
s&y  the  other,  it  knows  for  this  reason  definitely  the  thing  of 
which  it  is  the  Cause.  It  knows  therefore  the  Uni- 
verse, and  aU  things  out  of  which  the  Universe  is  com-^ 
posed,  of  all  which  also  it  is  the  Cause.  But  tf  this  be 
true,  it  is  evident  that  by  looking  into  itself,  and  by 
knowing  itself,  it  knows  what  comes  after 
itself,  and  is  subsequent.  Jt  is,  therefore,  through 
certain  Reasons  and  Forms  dj^void  of  Matter  that  tit 
knouis  those  mundane  Reasons  and  Forms,  out  of  which  (Af 
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Universe  u  composed^  and  ihat  the  (7n Joerse  i$  in  if,  as  in  a 
Cause,  distinct  from  and  without  the  MaUer. 

P.    S80*«AGBirBABLB     TO     VBICH     IPEAS.     TH£S£ 

Works  are  fashioned,  &c.]  It  is  upon  these  Prin- 
ciples that  Nicomachus^  in  his  Arithmttie,  p.  7,  calls  tKs 
Supreme  Being  an  Artist — Iv  ry  r3  nxvlra  GeS  iiavott^f 
in  Dei  art^icis  mente.  Where  Philoponus^  in  his  manu^ 
script  Comtibentj  observes  as  foUows — nxvlrtiv  ^i)ol  rhv 
Qfhv,  wc  iravTiav  rac  vpwraQ  alrfac  i^  tic  XiJysc  airriav 
exovra.  He  calls  God  an  A&tist,  as  possessing  within 
hiimeelfthejirst  Causes  of  all  things,  and  their  Reasons  or 
Proportions.  Soon  after  speaking  of  those  Sketches,  aftqr 
which  Painters  work  and  finish  their  Pictures,  he  subjoins 

wtrirBp  5v  -nfieiQ,  dc  tA  roiavra  OKiaypa^iifAaTa  fiXi" 

wovr€c>  irof5ft£v  t6^  ti,  Stw  j^  6  Srifuspyhc,  irphg  iKiiva 
mopXh'ufV,  ra  r^St  vavra  k^kSo fiiiiuv'  dSX  Wiov,  Sri  ra 
jiiv  rriBt  (Ticcaypa^jttara  drcXiy  umv,  IkeTvoc  Si  ol  iv  rc^ 
Gfif  \6yoi  apxinnroL  i^  iravrCkuot  daiv*  As  therefore 
we,  looking  upon  such  Sketches  as  these^  make  such  and 
such  particular  things,  so  also  the  Creator,  looking  at  those 
Sketches  of  his,  hath  formed  and  adorned  with  beauty^  all 
things  here  below.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the 
Sketches  here  are  imperfect ;  but  that  the  others,  those 
Reasons  or  Proportions,  which  exist  in  God,  are  Aeche- 

TYFAL  and  ALL-PSEFECT. 

It  is  according  to  this  Philosophy,  that  Milton  repre- 
sents God,  after  he  had  created  this  visiUe  World,  con^ 
templatmg 


r 
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■  ■■     hm  it  ihow'd 
In  prospect  JrmH  his  thrmies  how  good,  how  fair, 

AnSWEEING  EI8  GESAT  IdEA. 

p.  Lot*,  VII.  556. 

Proehu  proves  the  Existence  of  these  Gxnebal  Ideas 

or  Uhitebsal  Fobus  by  the  followiDg  Arguments 

cl  Tolmtv  Mif  airla  ti  iravrbc  avri^  r^  cTvoi  iroi3(ra,  rh  81 
aiftff  ri^  fZvcu  iroiSv  dirh  r^c  lavrS  iroui  Mac  rirS  Iti 
ifg&rwc,  Sircp  rh  ttoc^vov  iewtpwc  t^  5  2?i  irpfirtog, 
SfSbxn  r^  iroisfitvfo  Scvrfpcuc*  oloy  tb  wvp  j^  Bl^w^i  d^p- 
fidnira  iXKuf,  j^  l?l  dBpfihv,  4  ^.^X^  SlSunri  Z^riv,  j^  ^x^c 
?ci>i)v,  j^  IttI  n&vrwv  cSotc  dv  oXnO^  r&v  \6yov,  iaa  avrt^ 
T^  Aval  TTOui.  1^  ri^  afrioi;  3v  rS  iravr^c  avrc^  to!  cTvcu 
-4rocSv  tHfr6  In  irp&riact  fercp  6  Koofioq  8£vrfpo>c«  tl  S^  o 
K6<TH0g  rrXfipwfia  AitSv  l?l  iravrottav,  (Tn  ov  j^  Iv  re?  alrfiu 
rS  ic<{a/ii8  ravrd  irpdn-wg*  rh  yap  avrh  atriov  i^  rjiXiov,  j^ 
mkfiviiv,  j^  ivBptorrov  vvhtitret  j^  77nrov,  j^  8Xci;c  ri  ttSti, 
tii  Iv  T(S  irovn.  ravra  jpa  Trpcoraic  Mv  iv  r$  a!rfa  r5 
vavrhCf  oXXoc  riXiog  irapa  rhv  i/a^^avii,  i^  SXXog  avBptO" 
iroc#  ^  Twv  clScJv  6fiolwc  Iica^ov*  Wtv  opa  rcl  €cSi|  irp& 
rwv  ai<y9ifT<i5v,  j^  alrco  avrcUv  ra  St|)Lti8p7£ica  icard  riv  cjpiy- 
fUvov  \6yov,  Iv  r^  /teia  rS  fco<r/x8  irovroc  alrf^  Trpovir^p- 
Xovra.  If  therefore  the  Cause  op  the  Univebse  6e  a 
eat»e  which  operates  merely  by  existing,  and  if  that  which 
operates  merely  by  existing,  operate  from  its  own  proper 
Essence,  such  cause  is  Peimabily,  what  its  Effect 
IS  Secovdabilt,  and  that  which  it  isprimarUy,  it  giveth 
to  Us  Effect  secondarily.  It  is  thus  that  Fire  both  gioeth 
Warmth  to  som€thing  else,  and  is  itself  warm ;  that  the 
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Smi  giv€lh  X^,  mnd  pa$Hs$e$k  Life;  and  this  tvoMiiik^ 
you  mg^  ptrcnve  t^  kg  true  in  aU  things  wk9$$very  whiek 
operate  merefy  Ay  emgting.  It  foUam^  tlm^we^  that 
THE  Causb  of  the  Univbbse,  epewt^ing  e^kr  ihu  imnh 

Iter,  IS  THAT  FAIHARILY,  WHICH  THE  WoBLB  10  SKCOH- 

DAAiLY.  If  therefore  the  Woblp  be  the  plenitude  of 
F0BM8  of  all  iSbrte,  these  Forms  must  also  be  tbi- 

MABILY  IK  THE  CaUSB  OF  THE  WoBLD,  fhr  U  Wa$  the 

same  Cause,  which  constituted  the  Sun,  and  the  MooUy  and 
Many  and  Horse^  and  in  general  aH  the  Forms  exisiAig  in 
the  Universe*  These  therefore  exist  primarily  in  the  Cause 
of  the  Universe;  anther  Sun  besides  the  apparent y  another 
Man,  and  so  with  respect  to  hery  Form  else.  TTke  Fobms^ 
therefore,  fbevious  to  the  sensible  and  external  Forms, 
and  which  according  to  this  reasoning  are  their  active  and 
EifFictBNT  Causes,  are  to  be  found  PBE-ExisxiKa  in 
THAT  One  asd  common  Cause  of  all  the  Uni- 
VEBSE.    Prodi  Com.  MS.  in  Plat.  Pannenid.  L.  3. 

We  have  quoted  the  above  passages  for  the  same  leason 
as  the  former;  for  the  sake  of  those,  who  may  have  a 
curiosity  to  see  a  sample  of  this  antient  Philosophy,  which 
(as  some  have  held)  may  be  traced  up  from  Flato  and 
Socrates  to  Parmenides,  Pythagoras,  and  Orpheus  himself. 

'  If  the  Phrase,  to  operate  msrefy  hf  existn^f  shmUd 
sfftstx  qunttODJible,  it  must  be  explained  upon  a  suppo^ 
sidon,  that  in  the  Siqnctme  Being  no  Attribntas  are  MOflu* 
dary,  intermittent,  or  adventitious,  but  all  original,  ever 
perjktf  and  tssentiaL    Bee  p.  169, 900. 
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That  we  Bhould  not  thetefore  think  of  a  bUnd  unetm§ciouB 
operation)  like  that  of  Fire  here  alluded  to,  the  Author 
had  long  before  prepared  us,  by  uniting  ICnawkdge-  with 
natural  Egka^f  where  he  forms  the  Character  of  these 
Vwine  and  CreaUve  Ideas. 

But  let  tts  hear  him  in  his  own  Language.—- oXA*  itfnp 
iOlXoifitv  rfiv  idi6Tf}fra  aimSv  (so.  iSccITi/)  dipoptfraaOiu  Sea 
TiSv  yvwpifiioTipf$>v,  dvro  fjiv  ruiv  ipvauciov  \6yi0v  XojSoijucv 
ro  avrc^  rc^  civoi  wotnriKhv,  Sfv  Sii  i^  iroiiaC  awh  Si  rwv 
rc;(V(K(Jv  rh  yptt^ucbv,  S>v  votsfrtv,  d  j^  fiii  airr^  rc^  tlvai 
wotSat,  i^  raira  ivtoaavng  i^topLSV  alrlag  clvot  rac  iS^ac 
CfifuapyiKac  ^fia  1^  votpa^  irdvrwv  rtSv  Kara  i^vmv  atran' 
Xs/iivov.  But  if  we  should  chuse  to  define  the  peculiar 
character  of  Ideas  by  thinge  more  known  to  us  than  them- 
selves, let  us  assume  from  kat0kal  Pkinciples  the 

POWEB  OF  XFFECTIK6,   MBRSLY    BY  KXISTIKG^   all  the 

things  that  (%  tffect;  and  from  abtificial  Pbinciples 
THE  PowEB  OF  coMPBEHEMBiMo  fl//  that  thty  effect, 
although  they  did  not  effect  them  merely  by  existing;  and 
then  uniting  those  two,  let  us  say  that  Ideas  are  at  once 
the  xFFiciEHT  and  xvtblljgevt  Ci^usss  of  all  things 
produced  according  to  Nature.  From  book  the  second  at 
the  same  Comment. 

The  Schoolman,  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  subtle  and  acute 
writer,/^  has  the  foUowing  sentence,  perfectly  corresponding 
with  this  Philosophy.  Res  omnes  con^rantur  ad  Ditinum 
IntcUectum,  sicui  aHifimta  ad  Artem. 

l!b»\mmtjS  Orpheus  on  this  (subject  may  be  found 
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in  die  tract  Jk  Mundo,  ascribed  to  Jristaticf  p.  2S.  EdiU. 
Syllmrg. 

Zivc  iptniv  yivito,  Zevc  k*  r.  X« 

P.  891.— WhSKB  all  THIK68  LIS  IKV£LOPEr>  &c] 

— Saa  irip  l^i  TA  IIOAAA  icara  in  rtva  fupuTiilbv, 
TOiiauTa  i^  TO  EN  Ikhvo  irpo  rs  fitpivfin  Kara  rh  wavrti 
dfAiplg'  a  yap  iv,  i)^  iXa^i^ov,  KaOatrtp  6  Sircvirtinroc 
cSo^c  Xlyccv  dXX'  EN  OS  IIANTA.  ii«  numermu  as  u 
THS  Multitude  ov  Individuals  Jy  Partition,  bo 
nvmertma  oho  is  that  Principle  of  Unity  by  uniifersal 
Impartibility.  For  it  is  not  One,  as  a  minimum  is  one 
(according  to  what  Speuclppus  seenud  to  say),  hui  it 
is  One,  as  being  all  TiiiNas.  Damascius,  ircpl 
Ap\ijv,  MS. 

P.  408 — THE  WISEST   NATIONS-^THE   MOST    COPIOUS 

Languages.]     It  is  well  observed  by  Muretus Nulli 

unquamf  quires  ^orareni,  nomina,  quibus  eas  exfrimer 
rent,  quasierunt.     Var.  Lect.  VI.  1. 

P.  411 But  what  was  thsie  Philosophy?] 

The  same  Muretus  has  the  following  passage  upon  the 
Roman  Taste  foe  PHfLOsoPHY.— — Beoti  autem  Hit, 
et  cpulenti,  et  omnium  gentium  vietores  Romani,  inpeten^ 
'  dis  honoribus,'et  inprensandts  civtbus,  et  in  exteris  natumi" 
bus  verba  componendis,  re  compUandis  occupaJti,  philosa^ 
phandi  curam  servis  aut  Ubertis  ptis,  et  GractJis  esurient 
tibus  relinquebant.    Ipsi,  quod  ab  avaritM,  quod  ab  am* 
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partem  aliquam  aui  ad  audiaiiitm  Oracian  queny^iamfUk* 
jopAiim^  aui  ad  aUqutm  de  philosephia  Ubdhan  vel  kgtndum 
vd  9cribendim  eoMMittMiff ,  jnsmi  it  dri  emUiionii  culmm 
pervemne,  jam  vidam  antt  prvfligalUm  joicxrt  GrMiam 
MMUbana.    Vat.  Lect.  VI.  I. 


INDEX. 

A. 

Adjective,  how  it  differs  firom  other  Attribu- 
tives^ such  as  the  Verb  and  the  Participle^  18&  wba^ 
187.  pronominal,  189*  strictly  speaking  can  liava  nA 
Genders  •  •  •  •,  •  •  .     100 

Abtbbbs,  their  character  and  use,  199  to  184.  Ad^ 
Terbs  of  Intension  and  Remisno]i»  195.  of  C^nspariaDn, 
196  to  199.  of  Time,  and  Place,  and  Motian,  1904, 
205.  made  out  of  Pi^osttioni,  S205.  Adveriis  of  In- 
terrogation, S06.  aflBnity  between  these  last,  and  the 
Pronoun  reUtivel,  906  to  908.  AdTerbs  derired  fiom 
every  Part  of  Speech,  909«  found  in  eveiy  Pfadicament, 
210.  oalled  by  the  Stme  TlavHttrn^  , .       iUd. 

Mmckivirm  « •  • «  « .  • .        419 

Alxxandva  Aphbodisixksis,  994,  310,  483:  his  Ac- 
count of  Phansy  or  Imagination        .  •  857 

Alexa^dbe  and  Thais,  71.  his  influence  upon  the 
Greek  Oenius  . .        419, 490 

Am  AFANnrs  •  •  •         « •       419 

Ahmonius,  his  account  of  Speech,  and  its  reUlkms,  4. 
of  the  Progress  of  human  Knowledge  firom  Complex  to 
Simple,  10..  of  the  Sculps  two  principal  Powers,  17. 
of  the  Spedes  of  Sentences,  Md.  his  notion  of  Gob, 
55.  quoted, '  59.  his  notion  of  a  Verb^  87,  198.  his 
notion  of  Time,  100.  illustrates  firom  H&mer  the  Spe- 
cies of  Modes  or  Sentences;  145.  quoted,  154.  his 
notion  of  conjunctive  Partides,  and  of  the  \Mtf  irfuch 
Aey  produce,  941.  ^utted^  978.*  his  aGCOHM^T  0Mmd, 


INDEX. 

Voice,  Ardcalation,  ftc  821,  SS8.  of  the  dlstinetum 
between  a  Symbol  and  a  Resemblanee,  831.  what  he 
thought  the  human  Body  with  respect  to  the  Soul,  884. 
his  triple  order  of  Ideas  or  Forms  • .        382 

Jnafyiii  ttid  SyiUhesis,  2, 3,  367.  analysis  of  Cases    2T5> 

976,285 

Akaxaooras  269 

Akthglogia  6r.  .  •  • .  ;^.        47, 60 

Antokinus         ••  188,810,405,407,416 

Apollomius,  the  Granmumany  eacplains  the  Species  of 
Words  by  the  Species  of  Letters,  27.  his  elegant  name 
finr  the  Noun  and  Verb,  88.  quoted,  63.  his  idea  of  a 
Pronoun,  66,  67.  quoted,  70.  explains  the  Distinction 
and  Relation  between  the  Article  and  the  Pronoun,  78, 
74.  his  two  Species  of  Aci^cc  or  Indication,  77.  holds  a 
wide  difeenoe  between  the  FrepositiYe  and  Subjunctive 
Articles,  78.  explains  the  nature  of  the  Subjunctive 
Article,  80.  conrects  Hcmer  from  the  doctrine  of  Encli- 
tics, 84^  86.  his  notion  of  that  Tense  called  the  Prmter- 
itum  peifectttm,.  129*  holds  the  Soul's  disposition  pecu- 
liarly e3qplained  by  Verbs,  141.  his  notion  of  the  Indi- 
cative Mode,  161.  of  the  Future,  implied  in  all  Impera- 
tives, 166.  explains  the  power  of  those  past  Tenses, 
found  in  the  Greek  Imperatives,  166.  his  idea  of  the 
Infinitive,  166.  his  name  for  it,  166.  quoted,  168, 176. 
his  notion  of  middle  Verbs,  176.  quoted  179,  181, 
196.  explains  the  power  and  effect  of  the  Greek  Artide^ 
217  to  222.  holds  it  essential  to  the  Pronoun  not  to 
coalesce  with  it,  225  to  228.  shews  the  different 
force  of  the  Article  when  differently  placed  in  the 
same  Sentence,  281.  quoted^  288,  289,  his  idea  of  the 
Pxepotdtion  •  •  •  •         •  •        « •       261 
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AFffiEiirSy  short  aooount  of  him         • .         .  •        415 
AaviNAS,  Thomas,  quoted  •  .  • .        440 

Argumeniy  a  priori  &  a  posteriori,  9»  10.  which  of  the  two 
more  natural  to  Man  • .  . «  • ;       ibid. 

Abistopbaves  •  •  •  •        490 

Aristotle,  his  notion  of  Truth,  8.  quoted,  8.  his  notion 
of  the  difference  between  things  absolutely  prior,  and 
relatively  prior,  9,  10,  quoted,  15.  his  Definition  of  a 
Sentence,  19^  of  a  Word,  20.  of  Substance,  S9.  divides 
things  into  Substance  and  Acddent^  30.  how  many 
Parts  of  Speech  he  admitted,  and  why,  82,  38,  84,  &c. 
his  notion  of  Genders,  42.  his  account  of  the  metapho- 
rical use  of  Sex,  48.  quoted,  55,  56^  89.  his  Definition 
of  a  Verb,  96.  his  notion  of  a  Now  or  Instant,  102.  of 
Sensation  limited  to  it,  104, 105,  431.  of  Time,  106, 
107.  of  Time's  dependence  on  the  Soul,  112.  quoted, 
119, 193.  his  notion  of  Substance,  202.  calls  Euripides 
5  iroinrriC9  228.  himself  called  the  StagiritCy  why,  ibid. 
a  distinction  of  his,  224.  his  definition  of  a  Conjuncrion^ 
239.  a  passage  in  his  Rhetoric  explained,  240.  his 
account  of  Relatives,  286.  his  notion  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  301.  whom  he  thought  it  was  probaUe  the 
Grods  should  love,  302,  his  notion  of  Intellect  and  in- 
telligible Objects,  ibid,  held  Words  founded  in  Com- 
pact, 314,  316.  quoted,  310,  320.  his  account  of  the 
Elements  or  Letters,  324.  his  high  notion  of  Principles, 
325.  quoted,  357,  379,  434.  his  notion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  moveable  and  immoveable  Existence,  360. 
between  intellectnal  or  divine  Pleasure,  and  that  which 
is  subordinate,  ibid,  quoted  361  •  his  notion  of  the 
divine  Life  or  Existence,  compared  with  that  of  Man, 
862.   of  the  difference  between  the  Gruks  and  the 


INDEX. 

BarbatianBy  409.  his  diBYaeter,  m  a  Writer  e«fnaA 
with  Ptato  and  XenophM^  iSt\.  pmmgffonh  with 
AkiMfdir  419 

JLfUhmetic,  fiMinded  upon  what  Pfiadfk^  3M.  (See 
OiomeUy^J  its  subject,  what>  867.  owes  its  Being  to 
tha  Mttid»  how  . .       tM. 

Jrf»  what,  and  Artist^  who  111^  SBft 

AmTiOLSty  91%  their  near  alliance  with  Pronouns,  73. 
of  two  kinds,  S14.  the  fint  kind,  C14  to  SISS.  the 
■seond  kind,  333  to  936.  EnglUh  Artieles,  their 
diftireBOe  and  use,  915.  Greek  Article,  tl9.  Articles 
denote  pre-aequaintance,  218|  StO.  thence  eminence 
and  natorietf,  fSKi  to  994.  with  what  words  they 
asMiate,  with  what  not,  994  to  999.  Greelb  Article 
ttaricB  the  Subject  in  Propositions,  980.  .  Articles, 
instances  of  their  effect,  981,  939;  Articles  prono- 
minal, 79,  73,  283,  instances  of  their  efl^t,  985,  986, 
847.  Subjunctive  Article,  see  Pronoun  relative  or  sub- 
JunCtito. 

ArtiaUatioHf  See  Voice 

AscoNitfS  . .  . .  . .  ^      189 

ATTlliBVTtVBS,  30,  81.  defined,  87.  of  the  first  order 
87  to  191.  of  the  second  order,  199  to  911.  See  Verb, 
pARticiPLE,  Adjective,  Adverb. 

AvLvs  GEtltus,  short  account  of  him  as  a  Writer     414 

B- 

Bac^n,  his  notion  of  Umeersal  Gbrammar,  9.  oi  anitent 
Languages  and  Geniuses,  compared  to  modern^  988. 
«f  m^n^  Separation  or  Division,  806.  of  STmboIs, 
to  ocntBjr  cur  Thonghts,   384,     of  the  Axaiofj;^ 


J 
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betwwi  At  CMiMii  ^  NAttmis  Md  titair    Lan- 
fUi^  c  •  . »  407 

thing  €r  SMdtmt^  itmtab^  imDlttl«U«i  90»  3*71.  «npo- 
nury,  tuperior  to  Tkxk%  91»  90*    Set  Ty^eA,  Gm» 

BiiEHiapEfly  tficKPiiOEUfii  his  notioA  ti  Tiam  ftmmtt 
lia  his  ElgrlBolosr  <if  'EntY^yi^,  898.  hu  iripk  «der 
Ikf  Forios  or  I4^as  . »  , .  » «        386 

JMj^9  Instrument  cfT  the  Mind»  8054  tAiir  Objeet  of 
toodem  PhUosophy,  80Bi  oodbuidcd  with  Mattery  808^ 
huflditt,  the  Mind's  veil,  S8S.  Body,  t\M^  or  Mind^ 
whUi  haft  l^leciihBttee  iti  diflbftent  Bysteitts        388^  388 

BOBBHAATS       '        •  •  «  ^  .4  881 

Boi£i!isi06»  hair  maay  Pafts  tif  Spaaohhe  adiaittad  as 
aiaiasiit;-  to  l^gm^  36.  hit  idea  of  Gon'a  EkistaHoe, 
8S,  illustrates  from  Virgil  the  Species  of  Modal  or 
Sentences,  146.  quoted,  81S.  held  Language  frunded 
in  Compact,  315.  refiers  to.  the  Daitj^s  unabnaUi 
Natum,361.  his  wtiati  (xf  original)  ihtaUigibte  Idaaa^ 
8874  af  iha  ^S&cette^  batwaan  Time  (however  iniasmwie) 
and  Eternity,  389.  short  acaouat  of  his  Writings  and 
chaiaater  **  418 

MvA diAsrs  ftom  7\aa, haw  ..       tSH 

BAVTga  • .  .  •  418»  419 


C. 


CA8A)t,  C%  Jct.ktns,  hl§  Lactfnie  Epiktle  . .        178 

Casab,  Octavicts,  influence  of  his  OoyenHtiitot  u|>on 

the  Xomdn  Gr^hius  .  .        419, 4S0 

CAtttHACHt^h  .;         •         58 

Ca888|  scarce  any  suob  thing  in  m^dfem  I>lngfuiigM>  1S78 


INDEX. 

name  of»  whence^  277.  Nominatiye,  279  to  28S.  Ap- 
CQsatiTe,  282,  28S.  Genitive  and  Dative,  284  to  287. 
Vocative,  why  omitted,  276.  AUative,  peeuliar  to  the 
HomofM,  and  how  they  employed  it  276,  277 

Cauteay  Conjunctions  oonnect  the  four  Species  of,  with 
their  eflfects,  248,  final  Cause,  first  in  Speculation,  but 
last  in  Event,  ibid»  has  its  peculiar  Mode,  142.  peculiar 
Conjunction,  248.  peculiar  Case  287 

Chalcidius,  801.  short  account  of  him  •  •        416 

Chance,  suhsequent  to  Mind  and  Reason  434,  4S5 

Cbabisius,  Sosifatxb  • .  206, 210 

CicBso,  182, 170,  269,  272,  Sll,  S18,  407,  compdkd 
to  allow  the  unfitness  of  the  Latin  Tongue  for  Phi- 
losophy, 411.  one  of  the  first  that  introduced  it  into 
the  Latin  Language,  412.     Ciceronean  and  Socratic 

1>^i^«JI<i  At  ft 

J  rariWlff  ••  **  **  **  mXO 

Citify  Feminine,  why  - .  . .  . .  48 

Clabk,  Dt*  Sam.        •  •         •  •         • .         « •        128 
CoMPABisoi),  d^rees  of,  197  to  199.  why  Verbs  admit 
it  not,  200.  why  mcompatible  with  certain  Attributtves, 
ibid,  why  with  all  Substantives  « .  .  •         201 

Conjunction,  82,  its  Definition,  288.  its  two  kinds 
240,  241.  Conjunctions  Copulative,  242.  Continua- 
tive,  iUd,  Suppositive,  Positive,  244.  Casual,  Col- 
lective, 245,  246.  Disjunctive  Simple,  252.  Adversa- 
tive, tUd.  Adversative  absolute,  254.  of  Comparison, 
255.  Adequate,  iUi.  Inadequate,  256.  Subdisjunctive, 
'  258.  Some  Conjimctions  have  an  obscure  Signification, 
when  taken  alone  •  •  .  •  •  •        259 

Connective,  SO,  31.  its  two  kinds,  287.  its  first  kind, 
ibid,  to  269.  its  second,  261  to  274.  ^ee  CoNJUHC^ 
TioN,  Pbbposition. 


INDEX. 

''CbNSBNTiirs,  his  notion  of  the  Neuter  Gender,  4S.  of 

middle  Verbs,  177.  of  the  positive  Degree  198 

ConaonatUf  what,  and  why  so  called  .  .         828 

OnUrarieMy  pass  into  each  other,  182.  destructiye  of  epdi 

other  •  •  •  •  •  •  .  •        S£l 

.Conversatumy  what  898 

Omversiqn,  of  Attributives  into  Substantives,  38.  of  Sub- 
stantives  into  Attributives,  182,  189.  of  Attributives 
into  one  another,  187.  of  Interrogatives  into  ReUtiyes, 
and  viu  vcrsd,  S06,  207.  of  Connectives  into  Attri- 
butes . .  • .  205, 2li 
Cork.  Nbpos  • .  .  •  812 
CcutUry,  Feminine,  why                                   • .  48 


D. 


Daicascius,  hi!  notion  of  Deity  441 

Deaiky  Masculine,  why^  61.  Brother  to  Sleep    .  .  52 

Deelenaiany  the  name,  whence  .  .  878 

DsFiNiTivK,  SO,  81,  814.    See  Articles. 
De/initionsy  what  •  .  367 

Aet&c  •  •  64, 76 

Demosthenes  49,  419,  421 

Derivatives    more    rationaUy    formed    than    Primitives, 

why  886 

Deiigfiy  necessarily  implies  Mind  .  .         879,  434 

Diogenes,  the  Cynic  :  •  *  419 

DiOGEUSs  Laertius,  84, 145,  IBi,  317,  888,  824,  407 
Diomrsius  of  Halicama»su$  •  .         . .        84,  85 

XKscnMl^,  its  importance  to  Natora,  860.  heightens  by 

dcgm^andhow  *  tUi.  to  252 

DoNATtFs  74, 272 

2  Q 
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E. 
Earth,  Feminme,  wfaj  47 

EC€LS8IA8TIC(JS  .  .  •  •  b  .  66 

BlemtfUy  defined,  S24.  primftry  Artieulaticnis  or  Letters 
80  called,  why,  ibid,  their  extensive  application,  3S6. 
See  LdUra* 
Empirky  who  .  •  •  •  3£C 

EncliltcSf  anumg  the  Pronouns,  their  character  84,  86 
English  Tongue^  its  rule  as  to  Genders,  48.  a  peculiar 
privilege  of,  58.  expresses  the  power  of  eontradistuictive 
and  enclitic  pronouns,  85.  its  poverty  as  to  the  expres- 
sion of- Modes  and  Tenses,  148.  its  analogy  in  the  fiur- 
mation  of  Participles,  185,  186.  neglected  by  illiterate 
Writers,  ibid,  force  and  power  of  its  Articles,  215  to 
288.  shews  the  Predicate  of  the  Proposition  by  position, 
as  also  the  Accusative  Case  6(  the  Sentence,  26,  274, 
276.  its  character,  as  a  Language  . .        408 

Epictetus  810, 407 

Eircc^fKify  its  Etymology  .  •        808 

Ether  Masculine,  why  46 

Euclid,  a  difference  between  him  and  VirgSj  69*  his 
Theorems  founded  upon  what  • .  .  .        340 

EuBiPiDEs  .  .  62, 310, 881 

Existence  differs  from  Essenccy  how  •  .        294,  488 

Experience^  founded  on  what  .  •  .  •        852 

Experiment^  its  utility,  852.  conducive  to  Art,  how,  tUf . 
beholden  to  Sdence,  tho'  Science  not  to  that  868 

F. 

JTom  an^d  MaUer,  2,  7.  elementary  Priuaples,  &n^ 
vyAterioiisly  blended  ^  thm  co-e3(i$fe(it«^»  iW*  and 
812.,  Form, .  its  originiil  meaning,  what,  81^0^   ttHM- 


INDEX. 

frrred  from  low^r  thmgs  to  the  highest,  811.  pre-e3t' 
iBtei^  where,  813.  described  by  Ctbrro,  311,  818,  in 
Sfieeoh,  what,  815^  898,  8S7,  &e.  Fotai  of  Forms, 
81  £.  tciple  order  of  Forms  in  Art,  8T4r.  in  Nature, 
877.  intelligible  or  specific  Fotins,  their  pecnKat 
ebaiMer  864,  865,  87%,  880,  896,  436^  438. 

fhrtunCy  Feminine,  wliy  . .  .  *  •  *  5? 

Fuller  .  .  . .  . .        183 

G. 

Oaza  Trsodohk,  ins  Definition  of  a  Word,  21.  explmns 
-  the  Persons  in  Pronouns,  67.  hardly  admits  the  Sttb- 
junctive  for  an  Artide,  78.  his  acconnt  of  th^  Tenses, 
1S9.  of  Modes,  140.  quoted,  151.  calls  the  Infinitite 
the  Verb's  Noun,  165.  quoted,  181.  his  definition.of  an 
Adverb,  195.  arranges  adverbs  Hy  classes  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Predicaments,  210.  explains  the  power 
^  the  Article,  218.  quoted^  225.  explains  the  difikrent 
powers  of  conjunctive  Particles,  245.  of  disjunctive,  949* 
his  singular  explanation  of  a  Verse  in  Horner^  S88* 
quoted  262, 271 

GealisTtrs,  Geargms^  otherwise    Pkthoj  his  doctrine  of 
Ideas  or  Intelligible  Forms  .  .  395 

Ckndersy  their  origin,  41.  jheir  natund  number,  42.  (See 
Sex)  why  wanting  to  the  first  and  second  Pronoun     69 

Gei^  and  S^Kcies,  why  they  (but  not  individuals)  sidfiiit 
of  Number  ..  89 

O&mdtry^  founded  oti  what  Principles,  862.  that  and 
Arithmetic  independent  on  Experiment,  ibid.  (See 
Science.)  its  Subject,  what,  367.  beholden  for  it  to 
die  Mind,  how  . .  .  .  • .        ilM. 

Oo0,  expressed  by  Neuters,  such  as  r^  9^ov,  J^unien,  4*«. 

2o  2 
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why,  54,  65.  u  Masculine,  wh^,  ibid.  immutaUie,  and 
tnperior  to  Time  and  M  disunctioni,  92.  allvise,  and 
always  wise,  301.  immediate  otgects  of  his  Wisdom, 
what,  Urid.  whom  among  men  he  mty  be  supposed  to 
love,  SOS.  Fonn  of  Forms,  sovereign  Artist,  312,  SIS, 
487-  above  all  Intensions  and  Remissions,  162,  3£9, 
489-  his  Existence  different  from  that  of  Man,  how, 
SfXJ,  362.  his  divine  Attributes,  S6l.  hit  Existemoe 
neoessaiily  infers  that  of  Ideas  or  exenqilary  Forms, 
879,  S80,  436.  exquisite  Perfection  of  these  divine 
Ideas  or  Forms,  380,  487-  his  stupendous  view  of  all  at 
once,  389,  890.  442.  region  f^  Truth,  108,  S91>  403, 
405.  in  him  Knowledge  and  Power  unite  440 

Good,  above  all  utility,  and  totally  distinct  from  it,  297. 
sought  by  all  men,  290,  298.  conudered  by  all  as  vain- 
able  for  itself,  iHd.  intellectual,  its  character,  999.  See 
Sciaict,  God.  * 

GoxGiAs  .  .  .  .  53 

Grtttamar,  philosc^hical  or  universal,  2.  how  essential  to 
other  Arts,  6.   how  distinguished  from    other  Gram- 
mars 11 
GrammartOTu,  error  of,  in  naming  Verbs  Neuter,  177. 
In  dq^eei  of  Comparison,  198.  in  the  Syntax  of  Con- 
junctions           .  .                                                     888 
Greeks,  their  cbaraoter,  as  a  Nation,  416,  die     Asiatic 
.  Greeks,  different  from  the  other  Greeks,  and  why,  410. 
"           Genius,  its  maturity  and  decay            417,  ^^ 
ot^pte,  how  perfect  in  the  expression  of  Modes 
ises,  147.  force  of  iu  imperatives  in  the  past 
156.  wrong  in  ranging  Interjections  with  Ad- 
8Q.  iu  character,  as  s  Language          418,  4SS 
,  his  System  of  the  Tenses                 .  .         128 


INDEX. 

HxkACLiTOs,  Saying  of,  8.  his  System  of  things,  what, 

869,  370 
Ukbuzs,  his  Figure,  Attributes,  and  Character,   SS4> 
325,826.     Authors  who  have  writ  of  him  826 

Hksiod,  called  6  woarrfit,  the  Poet,  by  Plato  223 

HoADLY^s  Acddenoe       '     . .  .  .         128 

HoMKB,  50,  52,  82,  84, 145, 149,  221,  223,  235,  258, 

273,  286,  808,  417,  421 
Ho»ACK,  57, 80,  126,  142,  163,  169,  178,  199^  207, 

282,  260,  413,  424,  426 

I. 

Ideasy  of  what,  Words  the  Symbols,  341  to  347.  if  only 
particular  were  to  exist,  the  consequence  what,  3S7 
to  S89.  general,  their  importance,  341,  342.  under- 
valued by  whom,  and  why,  350.  of  what  faculty  the 
Objects,  360.  their  character,  362  to  366,  390.  the 
only  objects  of  Science  and  real  Knowledge,  why,  868. 
acquired,  how,  353  to  374.  derived,  whence,  874,  &c. 
their  triple  Order  in  Art,  376.  the  same  in  Nature,  381. 
essential  to  Mind,  why,  379,  380.  the  first  and  highest 
Ideas,  character  of,  880,  440.  Ideas,  their  different 
Sources,  stated,  400.  their  real  Source  484,  438 

Jebehiah  .  .  406 

Imagination,  what,  354.  differs  from  Sense,  how,  356. 
from  Memory  and  Recollection,  how  .  .        ibid. 

Individuals,  why  so  called,  39,  40.  quit  their  character, 
how  and  why,  40,  41.  their  infinity,  how  expressed  by 
a  finite  number  of  Words,  214  to  217,  234,  346.  be- 
come  objects  of  Knowledge,  how        .  •         .  •        369 

Instakt.    Stt  Now. 
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JnttlUct.     See  Mtnd. 

Imtbrjzctions,  th^  opplimtioa  and  efl^,  S^.  no  du> 
tinct  Part  of  Speech  irith  the  Greeh,  though  with  the 
Latitu,  289-  their  character  and  description  290 

Interrogation,  its  species  explained  and  illiutrated,  151  to 
154.  Intem^tivea  refuse  the  Article,  why  S28 

JoBAimsa  Gbaukat.     See  Fbilofosds. 

Ibocbates  .  .         4Sl 

Julian  • ■  . .        416 

K. 

KUBTER  .  .  .  .  .  .  176 

JCnoaltdge,''  if  any  more  excellent  than  SensatioD,  the  god> 
sequence  .  .  ■  ■  ■  •  .        371, 372 

L. 

LAMGDAflB,  how  ctKutituted,  327.  defined,  3X9.  founded 
in  compact,  814.  S37.  (See  Spe^.)  synabolic,  not 
imitative,  why,  S32  to  355.  impossible  ibr  it  to  ezpren 
the  real  Essences  of  things,  335.  its  double  capacity, 
why  necessa^,  848.  its  Matter,  what,  349.  its  Focm, 
what,  ibid,  its  Precision  and  Fennanoioe  derived  whence, 
345.  particular  Languages,  their  Identity,  whence,  374. 
their  Divernty,  whence,  ibid.  See  J^ngli^  Greeks 
Latin,  Oriental. 

IiATiN  Tongue,  deficieot  in  ADrists,  and  how  it  suppIisB 
the  defect,  1S5.  its  peculiar  use  of  the  Pnelerilwm  Per- 
ftctitm,  181.  has  ia»urse  to  Aoxiliais  for  some  MfiAm 
and  Tenses,  148.  to  a  Pcriphraai)  Sat  some  Participles, 
185.  in  what  sense  it  has  Articles,  2^3.  the  Ablative, 
a  Case  peculiar  to  it,  27fi.  right  in  separating  Ijiteqeo- 
tioDS  from  the  other  paru  of  Speech,  289,  S9Q..  its 


IN  D  E  X. 

dftiMWt^y  ntf  ff  Language,  ^1.  not  nia^  Ibr  Pl^llosopby, 

«    4bid^4^2.  sutik  wivh  ^oe^Mttf  •  .  416 

Letters,  whae  Socrates  dunig^C  of  thd¥  Iti^aitor^  8^ 

divide  honours  paid  him  hy  th«  Egypiians^  ibid.     See 

£tbfrtyy  its*  influence  upon  MenV  Genius  .  •        420 

Life,  connected  with  Being  .  .        800,  301,  482 

ILiwMvs'  .  .  .  .  .  .  44 

LtteraturCf  its  cause,  and  that  of  Virtue,  connected,  how, 
407.  antieni,  recommended  to  the  Study  of  die  liberal, 
424.  its  peculiar  effect  with  regard  to  a  man^s  character 

485,41% 
IiOgiCf-  what  .  •  .  .  8, 4 

Loi<iGi'NiJ8,.nobIe*remark  of  4S0 

Litciii'ius  .  .  . .  . .  - . .       ibid. 

M. 

MMrovivb,  lEiiOrt  aoodtint  of  him,  4V4;-  quoted,  127, 

167i  168 

jifon,  rational  and  social,  1,   St.  his  pectiliar  ornament, 

what,  2.  first  or  prior  to  Man,  what;  9,  269:  his  Ex- 

i^tetiec;,  tho  manner  of,  what,  359*  how  m6st  likely  to 

advance  in  happiness,  362.  has  within  him  something 

,  cEvine,  862!  his  Ideas^  whence  derived^  893  to  401  • 

Medium,  through  which  he  derives  them^  what,  8S9, 

d93«'  his  errors,  whence,  406.  to  b^  corrected,  hdw    ibid, 

iftritii5trtjpfo>'quot^,  ofOLVMF^ol^oiius,  371,  994,  895 

dfPHito^owiTs,  481,  488,  437;  of  Peoclus,  434,  486, 

4te;  440;  of  Damascios  . .        441 

M AUtCt Aims'^CAPBLLA,  shoH '  acdouni  ofhim  415 

JtUstf  wliat  fbrteis  his  character  .  .        Ill 


INDEX. 

ilalUr  yiaei  with  Form,  2,  7.  ia  oripnal  i 

founded  hy  tbe  Vulgv,  liow,  S09.  in  extautve  duneter 
loeording  to  tntiait  Pliilaia[^,  SOS.  Jewribed  hj 
Cicero,  318.  of  Lmgoage,  what,  3]  5.  dwcrilied  at 
lii^  S16,  &«. 

Haxikus  Ttkkts,  hit  notioo  of  the  Supnnw  IntaUeet 

Memory  mi  ReeoUeetiim,  what,  365.  ^atiogoiilted  from 

Jma^atian  oi  Phaiuy,  how  ibid. 

MetapkoTf  it!  UK  269 

JfriapAyttctaiu  Modern^  their  Sfitems,  what  S92 

Milton,  13,  14,  44,  45, 47,  49,  51,  58,  56,  59,60,  US, 

184, 117,  9XfI.  aert,  268,  404,  487 

MiMS  (not  Sense)  recognizeB  time,  107  to  US.  uniranal, 

16^  811,  812,  359.  difim  not  (at  Setue  doea)  &tm  the 

oliiects  of  ita  perceptiim,  301.  acta  in  Part  through  the 

body,  in  Part  without  it,  S05.  its  high  power  of  iepan- 

tion,  806,  866.  penetrates  into  all  things,  807.  Novc 

'rXuc^,  what,  810.  Mind  diSers  from  Smse,  how,  364, 

365.  The  soujce  of  Union  by  viewing  One  in  Many, 
862  to  365.  of  Distinction  by  viewing  Many  in  OnOj 

366.  without  Ideas,  icsembles  what,  380.  n^ion  of 
Truth  and  Sdenee,  371,  372.  that  or  Body,  whidi  has 
precedence,  S92i  &e-  Mind,  human,  how  spraitaneons 
and  euy  in  its  Energies,  361 ,  S62.  all  Minds  similar 
and  QDDgeuial,  why  395 

Modes  or   Moods,  whence  derived,    and  (o  what  end 
deatined,  140.  Declarative  or  IndicatiTe,  141.     Poten- 
tial, 142.  SutgoDetive,  14S.  Interrogative,  ibid.  Inqni- 
aitive,  ibid.   Imperative,   144.    Praeative  or  Optative, 
reral  Species  iUnstnted  from  Homer,  Vii^Sf 
,  145  to  147.  Infinitive  Mod^  its  peculiar 


INDEX. 

chanu^ter,  16S,  16S.  how  dignified  by  tbe  SUmcm^  164. 

other  Modes  reaolvaUe  into  it,  166.  its  application  and 

ooaleteence,    167.   Mode  of  Scienoe,  of  Conjecture,  of 

Proficiency,  of  Lq^islatuie,  168  to  170.  Modes  oom- 

paied  and  distinguished,  149  to  160.  Greek  ImperatiYes 

of  the  Past  explained  and  illustrated  156, 107 

Moony  Feminine^  why  46 

Motion^  and  even  its  privation,  necessarily  imply  Time    96 

MuKETUs,  quoted,  441,  448.  his  notion  of  the  Romam 

ibid* 
MusoNius  RuFUs  '.  .  .  .  .  •        416 

N. 
Names,  proper,  what  the  consequence  if  no  other  words, 

» 

887  to  889-  their  use,  846.  hardly  parts  of  Language, 

846,  87^ 

Nathan  and  David  282 

Nature^  first  to  Nature,  first  to  Man,  how  they  diSJBr,  9, 

10,  fiugality  of,  820.  Natures  suhordinate  subservient 

to  the  higher  • .  • .  369 

NicBPHOKiTs.    See  Blemmidee. 

NicoM Acus  .  .  487 

Noun,  or  Substantive,  its  three  Sorts,  87.  what  Nouns 

•  susceptible  of  Number,  and  why,  89.  only  Part  of  Speech 

susceptible  of  Grender  •  .  .  .  41,  171 

A  Now  or  Instant,  the  bound  of  Time,  but  no  part  of 

it,  101.  102.   analogous  to  a  Point  in  a  geometrical 

Line,   ibid,   its  use  with   respect  to  Time,  104.  its 

minute  and  transient  Pxesence  illustrated,  117.  by  this 

Presence  Time  -made  present,  116,    117,  118.     See 

TVme,  Pkusej  Space. 

Number  J  to  what  words  it  appertains,  and  why       .  39,  40 


.     INDEX. 

O. 

ObjKtm^i  KidicroiiS)  S93:  gritve  . .  S94 
Otean^  Mflseuline,  why                          .  .  49 

0LYMPIODOEUS,  quoted  from  i(  Manuscript Kis  notion 

of  -Knowledge^  and  its  degrees,  871,  37%.  of  general 

Ideas,  the  Objects  of  Science  .  .  894,  3d5 

One,  by  natural  oo^incidence,  162, 178,  192,  Ml,  2^t  to 

265.  by  the  help  of  external  conneotives  ^41,  265 

Ofienital  Langnages,  number  of  their  Parts  of  Speech,  35. 

their  character  and  Genius  •  .  . .        409 

OaPHEDs  .  •  . .  . .  .  .        441 

Ovid  •  .  .  .  .  .  132, 141, 206 

P. 

Fabticiple,  how  different  from  the  Vefrb,  94^  184.  its 
essence  or  character,  184.,  now  different  from  the  Adjec- 
tive,. 186«  See  AUributive,  Latin  and  English. 
Timgues. 

Particulars,  how,  though  infinite,  expressed'  by  Words 
which  are  finite,  346.  oonsequeace  of  attachii^  ourselves 
wholly  to  them  ..  •'.        351 

Pausanias  . .  . .  . .  .  .        28ff 

PercqOwn  and  VoUtianj  the  Soul's  leadii^Powers,  15^  17. 
'  Bereeption  two-fold,  348.  In  Man  what  first,  9, 10,353, 
359'  sensitive  and  intellective  differ,  hos7^>864j  365;  if 
not  correspondent  to  its  objects^  erroneous  371 

Period.     See  Sentence. 

FsaiiPATBTic  Philoaopfyf  in  the  latter  agte  comaonly 
united' with' the  P/tx^omic,  160.  what  species  of  Sen- 
tences it  admitted,  144.  its  notion  of  CasesJ  277i  held 
woids  founded  in  Comf^aet  .  •  .  .        314 


INDEX. 

Perizonius,  his  rational  aooount  of  the  Persons  ia  Nouns 
and  Pronouns  .  •  •  •        171 

Pkbsius,  76, 168,  87S.  short  aooount  of  his  charaotsr  4)9 

Persons^  first,  seoond,  third,  their  Origin  and  Use  6S  to'S? 

Phansy.    See  Imagiiuitiim.  - 

PfliLOBONua,  his  notion  of  Time,  431.  of  the  busiiniesa  of 
Wisdmi  or  Plulosophj,  48S.  of  God^  the  Soveoeign 
Artist  •  •  . .  •  .  .  •        4S7 

PhiUmp^j  what  would  hawh  it  out  of  tlie  Wedd,  S98» 
S94k  its  proper  business,,  what,  438.  antient  differs  flom 
modem,  how^  808«  modem  its  chief  objeet,  wha^      ibid. 

Philosopher^^  aptienti.  who  not  qualified  ta  write  4»r  talk 
about  them»  270^  provided  words  fbr  new  Ueas^  how  S69 

PkHosopiera,  modem,  their  notion  of  Utes,  3i50.  their 
employment^  361,  their  Criterion  of  Truth,  ibiJL  deduce 
all  from  Bpdy^  89^.  supply  the  place  of  oocuk  Qualities, 
how  •  .  .  •  .  •  •  •        898 

Place,  mediate  and  immediate^  118«  applied  to  illustrate 
the  present  Time)  and  the  present  Instant,  ibid,  its 
various  relations  deneted,  how,.  S66>  3^71,  its^Ialiftiide 
and  Universality  .  .  •  •  1266 

Plato,  21.  how  many  parta  of  Speech  he  admitted, 
8S.  his  account  of  Genius  and  SpeQie8>  30.  quoted,  92. 
his  Style  abounds  with  Particles,  why^  S59«  new-ouned 
Word  of,  269.  quoted,  SStB.  in  what  he  placed  real 
happiness^  86S.  his  two  different  avid:  opposite  Etymolo- 
gies ot'Em^iifinv,  369,  870.  his  Idea  of  Xime>  389. 
qupted,  407.  bis  character,  as  a  writer,  compared  with 
JCenophon  and  Arista^c        •  •  •  .  • .        42S 

Pletho.    See  G£mjstu& 

Pliny,  his  account  how.  the  antient  artists  ina^bed  their 
namea  upon  their  wosl^        .  •  . »,        • »        186 


INDEX. 

Pluta&ch  . •  88 

Poetry f  what  •  •  6»  6 

PORPHTKT  . •  • •  99 

Ponium,  its  fivroe  in  Syntax  26,  S74»  276, 5»0 

Preposxtxoks.  8S.  defined  5261.  their  use,  266.  their 
original  Signification,  266.  their  subsequent  and  figu- 
rative, 2G8.  their  different  applicatiou,  £70,  271.  force 
in  Composition,  271, 272.  change  into  Adverbs  272,  206 

PrincipUi^  to  be  estimated  fit>m  their  consequences,  7. 
282,  286,  825.  of  Union  and  Diversity,  their  different 
ends  and  equal  importance  to  the  Universe,  250.  {See 
Omb,  ITfium,  Diversity.)  elementary  Principles  mys- 
teriously blended,  807.  their  invention  difficult,  why^ 
%5.  those  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  how  simple  852 

Priscian,  defines  a  Word,  20.  explains  from  Philosophy 
the  Noun  and  Verb,  28,  88.  quoted,  84.  exj^ins  how 
Indication  and  Relation  differ,  63.  the  nature  of  the 
Pronoun,  65.  of  pronominal  Persons,  67.  his  reason 
why  the  two  first  Pronouns  have  no  Gender,  70.  why 
but  one  Prcmoun  of  each  sort,  71.  ranges  Articles  with 
Ptonouns  according  to  the  Staicai  74.  a  pertinent 
observation  of  his,  88.  explains  the  douUe  Power  of  the 
Latin  Prateriiumy  125,  131.  his  doctrine  concerning 
the  Tenses,  130.  defines  Moods  or  Modes,  141.  his 
notion  of  the  Imperative,  155.  of  the  Infinitive,  165» 
166.  of  Verbs  which  naturally  precede  the  infisfitive,  168. 
of  Impersonals,  175.  of  Verbs  Neuter^  177.  of  the  Par- 
ticiple, 194.  of  the  Adverb,  195.  of  Comparatives,  202. 
.  quoted,  210.  his  reason  why  certain  Pronouns  coalesce 
not  with  the  Article,  22^,  226.  explains  the  difiPerent 
powers  of  Connectives  which  conjoin,  248,  244,  245. 
of    Connectives    whidi    disjoin,    250.    quoted,   262. 


INDEX. 

his  notion  of  the  Inteijection,  S91-  of  Sound  or 
Voice  .  .  .  .  .  •         316 

Peoglus,  his  Opinion  about  Rest,  95,  481.  quoted,  810. 
explains  the  Source  of  the  Doctrine  of  Ideas,  434,  435, 

486,488 

Fronouks,  why  so  called,  65.  their  Species  or  Persons, 
65,  66.  why  the  first  and  second  have  no  Sex,  69,  70. 
resemble  Articles,  but  how  distinguished,  78.  their  co- 
alescence, 74,  75.  their  importance  in  Language,  77. 
relative  or  subjunctive  Pronoun,  its  nature  and  use,  78 
to  88.  those  of  the  first  and  second  person  when  expres- 
sed, when  not,  88.  "EyicXinical  and  6p9oroV8julvai,  how» 
distinguished,  84.  Primitives  refuse  4he  Article,  why 

225 

PaoTA&OEAs,  his  notion  of  Genders,  42.  a  Sophism  of 

HIS  «.  a.  .•  •■  *.  M^sM 

Proverbs  of  Solcmon  .  •  -.         406 

PuBLins  Strus  ^         .  .  .  .         .  .        124 

a 

QciNTiLiAN  .  «  .  •       154, 288, 407 

Qualitit^ooculU  what  in  modem  Philosophy  supplies  their 

place  .  •  893 


R. 


RelaHvea,  mutually  infer  each  other,  251,  286.  their  usual 
Case,  the  Genitive  .  .  •  .  ibid. 

Rketoricy  what  •  .  • .  •  •         6, 6 

Romans,  their  character  as  a  Nation,  411.  Roman  Ge- 
nius, its  maturity  and  decay  •  •        418,  &c. 


INDEX. 


S. 


SALLVSTitrt  Philosoph.  .  .        .  •       401 

Sanctius,  his  elegant  account  of  the  different  Arts  re- 
specting Speech,  5.  quoted,  36, 16S,  171 .  rejects  Im- 
personals,  175.  quoted,  802.  his  iioCi«n  of  the  Con- 
junction, aAet  Sktd^ger,  B88.  of  the  Interfeetion  1291 
ScALiGBK,  his  Etymology  of  Q«&,  88.  his  notion  of 
Tenses  from  Gr^eimu,  188.  bis  degant  observation 
upon  the  order  of  the  Tenses,  1S8.  upon  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  IndioatiTe  Mode,  169.  his  account  how  the 
Latins  supply  the  place  of  Articles,  836.  his  notion  of 
the  Conjunction,  SS8.  his  subtle  expUcation  of  its 
various  powers,  248  to  847,  868.  his  reason  from  Phi- 
losq^  why  Substantives  do  not  ocUesce^  864r.  hin 
orij^n  of  Prej^itions,  266.  his  Etymology  of  Scientia 

STO 
Science,  5.  its  Mode  the  Indicative,  and  Tense  the  Pre- 
sent, why,   159.  its  Conjunction  the  Collective,  why, 
246.  defended,  895.  valuable  for  its  consequences,  ibid. 
for  itself,  296  to  SOS  (See  God.)  pure  and  speculative 
depends   on    Principles    the  most  simple,    358.    not 
beholden  to  Experiment,  though  £}tperiment  to  it^  SSA. 
whole  of  it  seen  in  Composition  and  Division,  367.  its 
Etymology,  869.    residence  of  itself  and  its  objects, 
where,  372.    See' Mind, 
Scriptures,  their  Sublimity,  whence        • .         .  •        410 
SeNSCA  ...      47, 189, 414 

Sensation,  of  the  Present  only,  105,  l(f7,  tS9.  none  of 
Time,  105.  eadi  confined  to  its  own  Objects,  338,  369^ 
its  Objects  infinite^  998,  859.  Man^s  first  Perception, 
ibid,  consequence  of  attaching  ourscdves  wholly  to  its 


INDEX. 

Obj^(9f  351*  iiow  prior  to  IntdUection,  379.  how  91b- 
.   ii^ttfM  *  •  •  •        591 

Sttaent^f  defiAitioa  9&  I9f  90*  iU  v»riou«  Spedes  invfisti- 
gated»  14,  15>  iUustiated  from  MiUgny  IIT,  &c.  con- 
necHoQ  betviwn  Seoteoees  itnd  MocUs  .  144 

Sqifir^um,  .eorporoal  inferior  to  meutalt  why  306 

S«Bviu«  ..  .,  .•        182,227,432 

Sex  (S^  ffea&r.)  traniftcred  in  Laogui^  ta  Beings, 
that  in  Nature  want  it,  and  why,  44,  45.  Subetanoes 
ntouesosceptibleoflt  . .  .  ,         ...      171 

Shaksp^are  .  .  12, 18,  28,  41,  47,  51,  58 

Shy^y  Feminine,  why  .  •  48 

SiMPLjicius,  his  triple  Order  of  Ideas  or  Forms  881,  882 
SopHocLss  ..  ..  432 

aSW/,  its  leading  Powers  •  •  1£,'  See. 

Sound,  speeies  of,  814,  817.  the'^TXi,  or  Matter  of  Lan- 
guage, 315*.  defiaedy  816.  See  Foibe. 
SpQc^f  how  like,  how  unlike  to  Tinae,  100.  See  Place. 
Speech,  peculiar  Ornament  of  Man,  1,  8.  how  resolved  or 
analysed,  2.  its  four  principal  Parts,  and  why  diese, 
and  not  others,  88  to  81.  its  Matter  and  Focm  taken 
together,  307  to  '816.  its  Matter  taken  separately,  316 
to  826.  its  Form  taken  separately,  827  to  859%  neces- 
sity of  Speech,  whence,  382,  338.  founded  in  Compact 

314,827 

SnNSBR  • .  134, 1^ 

S^fdrils,  animal,  subtle  Ether,  nervous  Duots,  Vibrations, 

&c.   their   use  in  modern   Philosophy.     See   QuaUtiea 

occult. 

Stoics,  how  many  Parts  of  Speech  they  held,  84.  ranged 

Artidea  along  with  Pronouns,  74*<  ^^  account  of  the 

Tensas,  I^Ql    multiplied  the    number  of  Sentenees; 


INDEX. 

144.  allowed  the  name  of  Verb  to  the  infinitive  only, 
into  which  thej  supposed  all  other  Modes  resoWabk, 
164  to  166.  their  logieal  new  of  Vcdbs,  and  their  Dis- 
tinctions subsequent,  179  to  181.  their  notion  of  flie 
Participle,  194.  of  the  Adverb^  195.  called  the  Adverb 
irovS^jcmcy  And  why,  SIO.  called  the  Fi'eposition  aiv* 
hfffMoc  wpoSvruAcy  S61.  invented  new  Words,  and  g«fe 
new  significations  to  old  ones,  969.  their  notion  of 
Cases,  278.  of  the  TXii  or  Matter  of  Virtue,  809,810. 
of  Sound,  816.  of  tho  Species  of  Sound,  SStSL  their 
Definition  of  an  Element  • .  324 

SMf'ect  and  Predicate^  how  distinguished  in  Gftek,  980. 
how  in  Engli$k,  ibid,  anakgons  to  what  in  nature    279 
Substance  and  Attribuie,  29*  the  great  Objects  of  natural 
'  Union,  264.     Substance  susc^tiUe  of  Sex,  171,  41. 
of  Number,  40.   annddes  not  with  Substance^  264. 
incapable  "of  Intension,  and  therefine  of  Comparison 

201,202 
Substantive,  80,  81.  described,  87.  primary,  ibid,  to 
62.   secondary,   68  to  67    (See  Noim,   Pbokoitn.) 
SubBtaniive  and  AUribtUitfCf   analogous  in  Nature  to 
what  •  •  279 

l^tfi^ofta  nofa<W;/ti/3iifia>  ftc  •  •  180 

iSkn,  Masculine,  why  45 

SylvCf  a  peculiar  Signification  of  .  •         808,  809 

Symbol,  what,  880.  difiiers  fitnn  Imitation,  how,  tW.  pre- 
ferred to  it  in  constituting  Language,  why  882 


T. 


7*ciife»,  thor  natural  number,  and  why«  119, 120.  Aorists, 
1528.    Tenses  either  pMsing  or  completive,  what  autho-  * 


INDEX. 


xitiai  for  these  distiiictions,  IS8  to  180.  PraUritum  per* 

feetum  of  the  LaJUfiSy  peculiar  uies  of,  131  to  134.    /m- 

perfechtm,  peculiar  uses  of,  135  to  137.  order  of  Tenses 

in  common  Grammars  not  fortuitous  .  .        138 

TuENCx  • .  . .  « «        806,  SOS,  272 

Thk  and  A.    See  Abticlx. 

TttEKisTivs,  9.  his  notion  how  the  Mind  gains  the  idea 
of  Time,  108.  of  the  dependence  of  Time  on  the  SouPs 
existence,  112.  of  the  latest  transition  of  Nature  fiom 
one  Genus  to  another  « •  259^  432 

Thbodectes  .  •         .  .  .  •  . .  Sff 

Thbopheastus,  his  notion  of  Speech  under  its  various 
ReUtions,  4.  mentioned  419 

Tbevth,  inventor  of  Letters,  924.     See  Hebmes. 

TiBULLus  .  .  . .        76, 132, 133 

7Vm<,  Masculine,  why,  50.  why  implied  in  every  Verb, 
95,  96.  gave  rise  to  Tenses,  ibid,  its  most  obvious 
division,  97.  how  like,  how  unlike,  to  Space,  100  to 
103.  strictly  speaking,  no  Time  present,  105.  iu  what 
sense  it  may  be  called  present,  116;  117,  432.  all 
Time  divisible  and  extended,  118,  100,  101.  no  object 
of  Sensation,  why,  105.  how  fidnt  and  shadpwy  in  exist- 
ence, 106,  431,  how,  and  by  what  power,  we  gain  its 
idea,  107.  Idea  of  the  past,  prior  to  that  of  the  fiiture, 
109-  thatof  theftttun^-faeiw  acquired,  109,  110.  how 
oooneeted  with  Art  and  Prudence,  111.  of  what  faculty. 
Time  the  proper  Obgect,  112.  how  intimately  connected 
with  the  Soul,  ibid»  order  and  value  of  its  several  Spe- 
cie, 118.  what  things  exist  in  it,  what  not,  160  to  162. 
its  natural  effect  on  things  existing  in  it,  161,  50. 
described  by  P/o/o,  as  the  moving  Picture  of  permanent 
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INDEX. 

BMakjr,  S80.  fBm  •cowint  ifiliiiiiA  hf  BttOAuiy  ML 
See  Kow  «r  IHBtUXT. 
TfMih^  neoertavj,  immutfthlis  mxfmiag  tb  ell  ilietitt^tlum 
ofpraent,  past,  and  fiitun,  90,'9V9fi,  IS^  t&S  404, 
405  (See  Am^,  God.)  its  place  or  xeffxm^  l;6%,aQ9tI 
seen  in  Composition  and  Divinoa,  0,  SB7,  ^ad  nigi^ 
tive^  in  seiae  d^ee  synthetieal*  3;  250,  S04r.  eiwy 
Tmtk  One^  and  soieoognisBd,  lioir^d64,  WK»  tetitiMs 
Truik  4M 

V. 

Vakbo  • .  •  .         5%  61, 74^  41S 

Yebb,  si*  its  more  loose,  as  well  as  more  striot  aeoepta^ 

tions,  87,  193.   'Verb,  strictly  so  called,  its  chameter^ 

93, 94«  distinguished  from  Participles,  94.  from  A^jee- 

tives,  ibid,  implies  Time,  why,  95.  Tenses,  98,  119. 

Modes  or  Moods,  140, 170.  Verbs,  how  susceptible  of 

Number  and  PerBon,  170«  Species  o£!  Verbs^  178v  aclite, 

174.  passive,  ibid,  middle,  175,  176,  tnnsitiire,  177. 

neuter,  Md.  inoq^ttve^  1S6,  18SL  deaderadve  or  mdK. 

tative,  1S7.  foraied  out  of  SubstMitives,  1 89^  188  (See 

Tune,  Tensesy  Moi>BS.)  lAipammah  rcjjetted    •  •    175 

Verba  Substantives^  their  pre^MBinetice,  88v  OHeHtial  to 

every  Proposition,  Md.  impHed  in  every  oehor  Veib, 

90, 98.  denote  existenoe,  88.  vary,  as  \«uies  tbs  fisniit- 

ence,  or  Being,  which  they  denote,  91 ,  9Si.    Sbi  &%, 

Truth,  God. 

Vernsy  logical  J40 

ViUy  Feminine,  why  . «  .  •  . »  56 

ViBGix,,.  46»  47,  48,  49k  fi?i  68,  88,  18t.  hh 


INDEX. 

iMttod*  of  eoapVtag  iS^  paMn^  moA  MikiplbtWiehTeiiMs, 

]B3  to  186;  qtMrteS",  Ml,  1«9,  198;  199,  SW,  SBff, 
.  S89,  S87;  88Sf,  40¥,  IBS.   Hb  idte  tff  di^  iloimm 

Geniua    '  486^  4IIS 

nWit^,  Fcttdniiie,  wl^,  6Si  ifioral  «ld  intf^eetttd  ^^fller, 

hiMr,  989, 900:  its  Matter,  wlftv,  309}  819^.  iCsFcMi, 

irfuH,  811.  eouneeted  with/Literature,  how      . .       407 

^YXir>  886.    tkb  Mamf;  Sj^hcu 
Unientmdmg^  ittr  Btjptndogy,  S6fr.  Imtnim  ttndeistaiid- 

lug,  a  oompoMC^  of  wbat  .  .     *  4S5 

CTWAm,  natural,  the  great  Objeots  of,  264,  279.  perottvd 

hf  iv&at?  powM,  969.  ifi  efv«ry  Truth,  irhbiit»'clerii«d  889 
Unioe^ae,     See  World. 
Votee^   defined,  818.    simple,  produced  how,  818,  819* 

di&rs  from  articulate,  hoir,  ibid,  articulate,  what,  819 

ta324.  actiealiitey  speeiw ofy  921  to  823.    See-  Vm$ek. 

ConwunUy  Element. 
VoHUon.    See  Perception. 

V088IUS  . .  .  •  35, 75, 290 

Vowelf  what,  and  why  ao  called  • .  321,  822 

UHlUjfy  always  and  only  sought  by  the  sordid  and  illiberal, 

294|  5195,  298;  yet  could  have  no  Being,  were  there 

not  (^bmething  beyond  it,  297.    See  Good. 

w. 

Whole  and  ParU  . .         .7 

Wiadomy  how  some  Philosophers  thought  it  distinguished 

from  Wit  . .,  368, 488 

WoBDs,  defined,  20,  21,  828.  the  several  Species  of,  28 

to  81 .  significant  by  themselves,  signifieant  by  Rdation, 
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INDEX. 

27.  tariaUe,  invanaUe,  24.  ngnifiadit  hf  tbmmArm 
and  aloney  37  to  211.  by  RdUtion  and  associated,  SIS 
to  274.  rignificant  by  Compact,  314,  327.   Symbok, 

,  and  DOft  Imitationa,  332.  Symbola,  of  what  not,  337  to 
341.  Symbols,  of  what,  341  to  349,  372.  how,  though 
in  Number  finite,  able  to  eiipress  infinite  Particulan 

.      .346.372,878 

ITorU,  TisiUe  and  eztenial,'  the  passing  Picture,  of  what, 
383,  437.  preserved  one  and.  the  same,  though  ever 
dianging,  how,  384,  385.  its  Cause  not  void  of  Rea- 
son •  •    .'  43o 

Writers^  ancient  polite,  difier  fixMn  modem  polite,  in  what 
and  why  259,  260 

X. 

XxiroPHOv,  56,  407.  his  character,  as  a  Writer,  compared 
with  Plaio  and  AruMk  422,  423 
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